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PREFACE. 



I HAVE nndertaken a narrative of human weakness in temp- 
tation, of fearfiil falls from virtue, and of ultimate redemption. 
To many it will occur, that themes so sombre should be 
handled with funeral sadness, and to such my indulgence in 
the comic vein may appear a violation of good taste — ^if 
nothing more. £ut I prefer to invest my characters and 
. incidents with the motle;^ which is the common wear of 
I human life — ^that strange yet universal garb in which the 
mournful and the gay, the tragic and the grotesque, so 
constantly intermingle. 

After much consideration, I have concluded that it would 
be unprofitable, and even unfair, to disguise the purport of 
the tale ; and, therefore, I make &ee to commence at a stage 
which is really very far in advance of the main incidents of 
the tala The reader will find himself at once surrounded 
t by characters and circumstances which he will not thoroughly 
^ understand till he has come to the closing pages of the 
'• book 

' The considerations which have determined the precise 
characters and careers of the dramatis personce, are too 
numerous when taken together, and too insignificant e^^^ 



* 



IV PREFACE. 

rately, to admit of either full or partial exliibitioii in a 
preface. 

It may be enough to remind the reader, that the majority of 
young men are not heroes nor geniuses, but exceedingly weak 
and conceited creatures — ever beset with temptations, which 
often prove too strong for the wise, the beautiful, and brave ; 
and which, while they serve to blight the beautiful, to cripple 
the brave, and to befool the wise, inflict ignominious ruin on 
the weaL 



Note. 

This Tale was written five years ago, and it is nov7 given to the 
pablic without alteration, except in one particular. It became neces- 
sary to shorten the narrative. In an artistic point of view this abridging 
process has been done very awkwardly; for it leaves a considerable 
amount of matter in the volume which has but slight apparent con- 
nexion with the narrative. On the other hand, the author less regrets 
the awkwardness which nearly isolates the Introductory Book, as it 
enables him to offer a description of certain sc-enes which, so far as he 
is aware, have never been worked up into any fiction. 

LONDOK, I860. 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 



THE GALA DAT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE GOUBT-HOUSE. 

The Arlton Court-house was an old building, and its age was 
the solitary claim it possessed to the affectionate admiration 
of genuine Arltonians. A very careful scrutiny, by an artist 
of great experience, had resulted in pronouncing it to be akin 
to the Gothic order of architecture in its original form ; and 
the date of its erection was loosely fixed at "any period 
which History might show to have been remarkably deficient 
in artistic skill, and at the same time powerfully addicted to 
the use of purple bricks." 

Some years before the date of our story, a considerable 
change had been effected in the West, or High Street aspect 
of the mouldy edifice, and the change came about in this wise. 
The magnates of the town, smitten with compunction when 
they contrasted this mean temple of Justice with their own 
stately little palaces of stone, and at the same time resolved on 
retaining the only piece of antiquity of which they could 
boast, contrived a graceful compromise, by which their con- 
sciences might be relieved without detriment to their truly 
noble conservatism in matters of taste. The plan adopted 
may be described as follows — the main body was to be new 
fronted with an imposing fagade, along which there should bd* 
inserted six Doric pilasters ("well masticated,** th.e 'VQt^\s:^ 

B 
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proposer said), then a good bold porch, in the middle, with 
two Doric pillars, as fiiick as possible, and of real stone. 
Since the change, a casual observer was almost sure to hi 
overwhelmed with the magnificence of the structure, until h( 
received the rather spiteful explanation of his guide, that " il 
looked a vast sight .better than it was ; " whereas, in the olc 
times, honest Arltonians would exiiltantly apologise for its ex 
temal meanness by assuring their friends on a visit, that il 
was a vast sight better than it looked. The commercial 
prosperity indicated by this improvement in the front eleva 
tion of the Court-house had continued with occasional draw- 
backs ^ but the time had not yet arrived for pulling the olc 
part down, and making the building uniform Indeed, the 
philosophic spirits of the town had very early, perhaps pre 
maturely, accepted and acted upon the opinion of their firs1 
literary authority, " that there is a point beyond which it is 
not desirable to carry civilisation, and when that point is 
reached, it is the duty of all men to spread it over as large g 
space as possible, instead of pursuing the process of refinemeni 
any further." The Arltonians, then, consented to regard the 
new front as quite civilisation enough to do any real good 
and in accordance with the maxim of their oracle they hac 
thenceforward addressed their energies and superfluous cast 
to the pleasing, but difficult task, of bringing the rest of th( 
town up to the Court-house standard. 



CHAPTEE n. 

THE YARD. 

The court-yard was spacious enough for all communal gather- 
ings, whether for business or pleasure. There stood the 
hustings, when an appeal to the country was going on ; and 
here, too, stood the crowd of the great unrepresented, tc 
maintain their poor share of popular privilege and to discharge 
their solitary political duty — that of asking impertinent 
q^uestioHS, and then dro^n^g with deafening roars the equally 
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impertinent answers. There, also, twice in a twelvemonth 
the fun of the Fair was collected as in a focus. The beasts of 
"the forest primeval;" the ugly dwarfs full to the scalp of 
malice, and the milky-faced giant who could not and dare not 
injure a fly ; the African bruisers : the great-headed baby : the 
acom-prompted pig : the celebrated conjurer from the Indies 
who swore "by the Powers" and appeared to thrive not amiss 
by the favour of those same powers ; the wax-works bettor 
and truer than life ; the Theatre Royal with a new five -act 
tragedy every quarter of an hour, and above all and among 
all — ^the strains that invite to revelry and cost only voluntary 
coppers. • 

Here, every Monday in the year, might be seen the huge 
prison-van drawn up very dose to the iron gate in the 
comer — ^hearse-like, horseless — a solemn warning to all who 
passed by ; and vis-a-vis, like Puss in the Corner, was the 
gorgeous gold-coloured barouche of my lord — an affecting and 
very palpable illustration of the blessings to be picked up in 
ther course of a virtuous life. In truth, that yard was well 
vorth a visit from all who devote themselves to the study of 
character, any day of the year, with the exception, say, of 
about 300 ; and on those exceptional days, to tell the truth, 
the yard could furnish no subjects for profitable reflection 
beyond a few melancholy, ownerless, degraded dogs, and some 
scores of idle quarrelsome cocks and hens. 

In this court-yard were enacted the scenes with which the 
tale opens, whilst the scenes supply not only the turning 
point, but also an epitome and miniature of the two lives 
which furnish the materials of this book. 



CHAPTER in. 

^ QBNEBAL HOLIDAT. 

The town was up betimes oh this glorious autumn morning, 
and the life which manifested itself at an unusual hour in 
the shopkeeping streets, must have been anticipated by the 
hximbler children of toil in back streets, and \\i ^}c^^ 
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villagee for mfles round. The programiiie cd the day's 
festivity included a procession, a gala in the People's Park, 
and a tea-party that promised unprecedented gloiy. The 
procession was to start at ten o'clock ; and, accordingly, from 
the hour of six, a. x., there was a constant stream of towns- 
folk into the yard, and of countiy cousins into the town. 
Every vehicle known to man had been put into requisition 
by the visitors firom without, and all styles of costume ever 
attempted by the leaders of rural feishion must surely have 
been represented in the medley crowd which occupied the 
quadrangle. The first comers enjoyed their time-honoured 
advantage of escaping criticism either of their equipage or 
their diess; but, with a playful contempt for the small 
generosities of life, they flung the shafts of ridicule right and 
left, without either discrimination or fear of retort Peals of 
laughter every now and then directed curious eyes to some 
new feature in the scene, but very rarely to any fact or 
person droll enough to account for tie merriment. 

One incident, however, was just comical enough to justify 
the wild guffawing of the crowd, and out of respect to the 
general sedateness of neighbours, it will be well to record 
the event as a justifying plea. Groggy Muggins, a thriving 
bone-crusher, was excessively fat, and Mrs. Muggins was 
much fatter. Economical in the matter of horseflesh, Mr. 
M. had decided to commit his own person to the carrying 
powers of his dumpy, wicked little pony instead of to a 
milk cart which was drawn by a bigger but leaner horse. 
It is not wholly improbable that the desiro his spouse had 
expressed about " having a day out," influenced him in the 
selection of his conveyance. But if he thought such a saucy 
trick would baffle any woman in the world, much moro such 
a woman as his wife, he had lived thirty years in nuptial 
bondage to very little purpose. She cheerfully agreed to put 
up with the inconvenience of a pillion, trusting for consola- 
tion to her secret intentions of revenge on the road. They 
travelled ten dusty miles in sulks; but, happily, without 
falling out in any sense. Their goal, " The Bull Pup," was 
nearly in sight, and with resigned minds, the pony and his 
riders were devouring their several breakfasts by anticipation. 
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heedless of intervening perils. Slowly descending the incline 
opposite the court-house gates, " the three fat 'uns," as boys 
upon the railings impudently called them, came to sudden 
grief The stones were a trifle greasy, the burdens a trifle 
heavy, and the secret purposes of the matron were so far 
fulfilled that Groggy was, as he said, "riding uncommonly 
forrards — astraddle the shoulder-bone;" so that when the 
weary brute slipped, it had no alternative but to sneeze, 
plunge headlong, and break its knees. The saddle-girth, and 
the various strappings involved in the pillion contrivance, 
snapped all at once. What particular angle Mi-s. '^L 
described in her descent, it boots not to inquire ; but 
tradition saith, that> on her way to that recumbent position 
in which she long lay panting, observers had an unexpected 
opportunity of contrasting Dives and Lazarus in one and the 
same individual, — splendid purple, of the silkiest texture, 
and in redundauit folds ; but where consistency demanded 
fine linen, alas ! the best that could be said had better not 
be said. 

A crowd knows no mercy, and always prosecutes false 
pretensions with the utmost rigour; nor was there any 
exception now. So far as the jolly unbruised bone -crusher 
was concerned, this instinct of the crowd mattered very little. 
He had long ago buried his sensitive nature very deep 
beneath his cow-skin waistcoat, and for many years had been 
heaping on its tomb layers of impenetrable fat. He rather 
enjoyed the thing than not, so long as he was only shaken a 
bit But with his better and larger half, the case was widely 
different. She had, with a girlish glee, pinned her pride 
upon her purple sleeve — a conspicuous mark, hit at once and 
often by the darts of popular scorn. She was not reaUy 
much hurt ; but shame seemed to make her weigh double, 
and glue her to the pavement. And when at length she was 
gathered up from the mud, kind inquirers found that, with 
the exception of her bonnet being crushed — ^her plum-coloured 
satin dyed drab in patches — her ill-matched stockings over 
her shoe-heels — her reticule smashed, with its contents of 
pastry and bacon, into an indistinguishable parti-coloured 
jelly— and her face scratched like a map in i^d iiik^ — ^^<^ 
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was, in the apt phrase of her lord, *' as right as a trivet ; 
none the worse, not a pin." But the iron of public contempt 
had entered her deeply-hidden soul. For her, at least, there 
was no remedy but instant and full retreat, and she could 
devise no more appropriate vengeance than that of taking her 
husband, there and then, back to that matrimonial bower, 
from whence, in her heart and out loud, " she wished to gra- 
cious " she had never set foot. To the first part of this plan no 
reasonable objection could be offered ; but the supplementary 
arrangement was not quite feasible. Groggy was, after a 
fashion, an estimable man, — he esteemed Jiimself so highly, 
that he was independent of the esteem of others ; if not 
gallant, he knew what good breeding was, or ought to, he 
would sometimes say, for had he not, in years gone by, 
obtained a medal for it at the Club 1 If he had a weakness 
worthy of grave notice, it lay in the strength of his will. 
That weakness was upon him now. " He came a-purpose to 
see the show, and he would stay for all the women in 
creation, aye, if he died for it ;" and he very nearly did, as 
time will show. 

When the excitement of this misadventure had subsided, 
the crowd grew a little flat, and gave signs of growing impar 
tience which became almost alarming when once that slow 
Fate — the long hand of the town clock — ^had passed into the 
last quarter of the tenth hour. There was a sufficient reason 
for this anxiety — and had they known that reason, they 
would have proceeded from impatience to murmuring, and 
thence probably to the verge of revolution. Happily for the 
character and peace of the town, the whole of that reason was 
not generally known until afterwards. To explain. The 
Gala had been observed for several years, long enough to have 
become rather stale, had not the Founder of the Festival and 
. his able coadjutors contrived some novelty for each anniver- 
sary. There was a novelty announced for this year, and 
around that innovation public anxiety gathered. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BAND. 

It was not altogether a novelty in Arlton that the musical 
propensity (we hesitate to use the word talent) should take 
the form of a Brass Band. For, was there not the " Nag's 
Head" Band ; of recent formation, it is true, but already pro- 
ficient in several popular airs and marches 1 On the two 
preceding holidays, these boozy instrumentalists had been 
entrusted with the leadership of the festivities — ^but on both 
occasions their performances towards the close of the day, had 
not been by any means satisfactory to the Members of the 
Society, whose hilarity they were hired to methodize as well 
as stimulate. The novelty of to-day was the first appearance 
of the Temperance Band, " our own Band," the organized and 
representative melody of the association known as "The 
Friends of Home." 

Now a Band always ranks foremost in civil institutions, 
and on this ground it would appear only due that the muster- 
roll of its members should be given to Fame. But it must 
be borne in mind that the prominence granted to a Band, is 
conceded to it in its corporate capacity, and not to the sum 
total of individual excellences — ^besides, from the first mo- 
ment of its existence, the individual was merged in his 
instrument, and he was familiarly known in the towir as 
Flute, Bugle, or Drum, according to his particular musical 
vocation. In these pages they will generally be named as 
they were known in the town, of which they were and are 
the life and soul. Each musician was a professed member of 
the association to which he was professionally attached. The 
majority were hearty in their adherence to the Society, apart 
from all considerations of occasional good pay, and the clear 
prospect of bouncing Christmas-boxes when the proper season 
shoidd come round, and find them staunch to their principles 
and correct in their tunes as respectable Waits. 

They had been practising for weeks, and they were well 
aware that public opinion had been turned very intently in 
their direction, now to disparage, and now to exaggerate ^<b\x. 
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"•'^ r-s.i'T.zs. H.^ir could they help being nervous as 
::. • V. r.::.:! hy Avvrxached f Xeirous they assnredly weie; 
: ..: U .•— ^v.y-.y.? T^vzu iad much less muddle-headed men 
:i. i:. ::.■;. ::>*:; :.^ N\ tlii'v sottleil their nerves with lepeated 
'i's-j . : ::;..' stO.^:;vo axiom that ''nothing could hurt them 
ix* 1 i:^ :i^ iht y >^\\i ly eaoh other/' fiiey had imparted 
llii< !-rliiu* of ivatidravx* to their immediate friends; a 
l«-liiu' wriikoiii-il. 01 ivurso, as the circle to which it was 
'•"iniiiuiiii.atol. widcnt\i : outsiders — those who had never 
hi-anl thf-m ]>raotisin^. nor obtained, first hand, their opinion 
nY tliiiiisolvi'S — wort* of ivnreo not a little troubled with 
iijis|:iviii;:, touthinj; their first public exhibition. This mi*- 
;:ivin;,' tlew like an endemic seizing upon, and paralyzing 
t }i<' iMoHt confident hearts in the waiting assembly, as soon 
iiH i'v«T the envious e:ist wind brought the first stndn in 
ihIvjiim*! irom round the comer. 

It. wtts altogether a most doleful and disconcerted straiiL 
Il«ynni| all doubt these courageous souls were unmanned 
l»y MoriM; passing but serious fear. They huddled up to one 
mfimMht, Hicklessly trampling on and being trampled on by 
"^tr/iri/ri' fi'ift ; introducing, by tlieir jostling, very unexpected 
I ml /I I way H very melancholy valuations in the hannony. 
WIm'Fic*' LliJH cciiifusion? 

iSfj hfivM I Hiion the companies all gay, and yet grim, 
s!f"|i Mill, frnm tnjiich mouth to breast the rampart's fire, in 
r|/»Mf lll»', with (Hin JLcart, as one man; and when the grape 
li/iM Mwcj»f IliM rnnk.s as the wind a threshing-floor, the instinct 
nffriM- iMiiiiaii brotherhood, the grand communion of a fear 
(liK'IplifM'd iiil-o hrrnlHin, draws close the gaping ranks — the 
niMMK IcMH, hut Tint Joss dense, still moving onward, now in 
t\i".]ih]y m\i'uv.i\ now with bugle swelling to the clouds, and 
ih<* rficad hiiriah of J3ritniii*s still unconquered sons. Even 
p<», also, ili«>flo TiiPii — reduced in numbers by circumstances 
ovor \vhi(;h they had no control, from twenty strong to bare 
oiKhitM-n --obeyed ilio precious instinct which chajiges fear 
into safety, treading on each other's toes, in hopes that their 
timidity might l)y compression be converted into bravery. 
Ill other, and less heroic language, two were absent. How 
canio they to bo absent ? That's the question. 
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EPISODE NUMBEA ONE. 

Two were absent, and of these, one was that very one who, 
in his own freely confessed opinion, could least be spared. A 
somewhat feeble fifer was Mr. Felix Broth, if truth must be 
told ; but still he was a man and a brother, both musically 
and teetotally, and could not well be spared. His absence 
was thoroughly explained and partly pardoned on the ground 
that on that auspicious day (0, dies Felix) it was probable 
that Mrs. B. would introduce into the world another member 
of the Band of Hope. For decency's sake, as a Friend of 
Home, and in a very different spirit from one whose conduct, 
on a like occasion, we shall have to chronicle presently, Mr. 
Felix was prohibited from all self-display. At that precise 
moment, he was musing in the little back parlour behind 
his neglected green grocery, and endeavouring, according to a 
natural law, to compensate for the expected addition to the 
sum of existence by mutHating and mortally bruising sleepy 
flies on the window-pane. 



EPISODE NUMBER TWO. 

The other absentee was Simon, a man powerful on the 
triangle, and in great repute thereby throughout several 
Btreete. Being a worker in metals, he had really brought 
that very capable instrument to a pitch of power and sweet- 
ness not usually attributed to it. When armed with his 
instrument, he conscientiously believed himself unassailable 
by temptations ; for of late he had studied the story of Saul 
and David's harp, tiU he was positive, a fortiori^ that he 
could charm away evil spirits, come how or when they might. 
Alas, it is aa true now as in the olden time : " a haughty 
spirit goeth before a feJl," and a terrible fall poor Simon had 
ofit. 

The assembled band had waited a full hour for his coming 
on the previous night, and had come to the rather 
unwelcome conclusion that his conceit prevented 1a\tc\ is.^\&L 
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appearing, lest it should be thought he needed a good, long, 
last rehearsal as much as the rest. But by the hour of cock- 
crow in the morning, two zealous brethren had met according 
to arrangement, and had gone to hunt up the delinquent 
Triangle, — fearful lest something worse than a fit of vanity 
had befallen him. On inquiry at his own house, they were 
startled, and their fears rose to an uncontrollable height by 
the information that he had been absent the whole night 
The motherly Bridget and the very dutiful children who 
were cowering round the half-lighted fire, were in too doleful 
a mood to suggest any plan of search, or even to hold out 
any hope of discovery. Unaided, then, by any hints from 
the persons who ought to have known best, the worthy 
couple feU at once from the point of misgiving into downright 
conviction that Simon had been entrapped by some of the 
numerous foes of his new manner of life. Frequent observa- 
tions of public-house life enabled them to square their 
suspicions into shape, and experience, quick and trusty as 
instinct, directed their unwilling steps to the back yard of 
the " Bull Pup" public-house. At that early hour no one 
appeared to be moving on the premises ; but on trying the 
latch they found the door leading to the tap-room give way, 
and stealthily entering, they saw the unhappy Simon stretched 
on the filthy, smoke-blackened settle, steeped in slumber, 
from which, to all appearance, even the most frightful 
dreams were unable to rouse him. Hard by, they knew 
of old, and if they had not known would now have felt 
quite sure of it, that the grim old landlord was in his den 
— snorting heavily in his apoplectic sleep. To cry out, or 
indeed to attempt anything beyond a succession of pinches 
and quietly powerful thumps on the sodden carcase of their 
friend, was dangerous in the extreme, and besides, they knew 
it would be useless. Eetreat became necessary for holding a 
consultation, if not with a view to obtaining reinforcements, 
but in one heart, the heart of Bugle the tailor, there thrilled 
a magnanimous shame at the very thought of forsaking 
a comrade in distress. He would not go without an honest 
and even courageous effort; but no sooner did he give 
utterance in most sepulchral tones to the severe invective of 
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grief and indignation, than the fourfold sxirprise of a growl, a 
bark, a bite, and a ponderous blow, convinced him how well- 
merited was the reputation enjoyed in common by the master 
and his four dogs, not one of whom could boast of more than 
one good eye — good chiefly in that that one eye wasi never 
more than one-half closed. A judicious retreat was now his 
only resource. The bravest of men are sometimes wise 
enough to hark back, when to advance would be folly rather 
than glory. But he maintained his fair fame unsullied, — 
fighting ever as he fled, — with his face to the foe, in some 
measure owing, no doubt, to his sensitive dislike to being 
bitten in the calves — the spare but precious calves in which 
he rejoiced greatly. Well escaped, he hurried to the arms of 
his impatient and anxious companions, only to substitute 
sorrow and disgust for the prevailing feeling of uneasiness. 
It fell upon their spirits as damp air falls upon the earth ; 
and it was scarcely to be wondered at, all things considered, 
that they arrived at the starting-place rueful of face, discon- 
solate in heart, and pitiably out of tune altogether. The 
lookers-on were smitten with a dull sympathy, too dull 
to change into active curiosity. They did not even miss the 
triangle-man, they only mourned for him as children by the 
grave side, gloomy enough, but all unconscious of their loss. 



CHAPTER IV. 

(eesumed.) 

Silent expectation was now the mood of the crowd, and 
every eye was listlessly turned to the court-house whence all 
seemed to imagine the impulse to move would proceed. The 
door was opened — (both leaves), and underneath the portico 
and directly behind the bronze railings which tastefully 
miited the massive columns, there burst upon the general 
view a broad white waistcoat, that looked in the distance like 
a water-lily ; and forthwith from Beneath that vest there 
boomed, with an extraordinary amount of echo from all parts 
of the quadrangle, the order to form and fall m, ^^'^L^'*^^ 
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front with, the banner," was the most specific command 
issued. The speaker stuttered a little, and to the common 
ear the words were unintelligible ; but the sturdy bearers 
who had been in the whole secret beforehand, and had, 
consequently, been expecting those very words from the 
secretary's lips, did not wait for the complete order, but> 
knowing their duty, they did it at once. 

The large floating flag of the association had been extended 
in breadth for the occasion by some lovely additional border- 
ing of tawny-coloured flowers on a red ground, and as an act 
of reverence to the solemnity of the day, it now waved 
gracefully between two extremely tall blue supports. The 
device on the flag was wrought in elegant silver letters on 
a plain white ground; not a very distinct emblazonment, it is 
true, but that was of comparatively small importance as 
every individual present knew fall well what the gay device 
was. As it was being borne sideways along the edge of the 
faint-hearted band of musicians, their listless eyes were 
raised at the instance of Bugle, who wished them to congratu- 
late him on his recent handiwork, and the very sight of the 
old motto seemed to strike fire from the gazing eyes; and 
this was the case, for it enkindled a flame in every heart ; 
new meaning flowed from the old motto, as i^ until that 
moment, it never had possessed a meaning at all, or as 
if the lengthening or double mounting had given new meaning 
to the old truth, but, sure enough, the words did most appro- 
priately express the resolution and intention then instantly 
formed by the indignant friends of the luckless Simon. " We 
come to rescue the fallen." It was the armorial inscription 
of the society. It had been so from the first, but now 
its fitness was felt anew, as it was chosen to be the watch- 
word of the virtuously revengeful band. What the hastily 
matured plan was which brought back the light of pride and 
self-contentment to the eye as well as the necessary spirit 
to the performances, will presently appear. The procession 
formed six abreast because the number was so great that if 
they had walked two-and-two the banner would have been 
resting from its march before the little array of less pretend- 
ing colours in the rear had been unfurled for the journey. 
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To the spectator there was much to amuse, and if he were 
grave and friendly there was much more to interest most 
powerfully in the gait and countenance of the Sons of Tem- 
perance as they filed off in half-dozens into the High-street. 
Many looked, as they felt, exceedingly bashful at the publicity 
of their position ; some tried to look as if they were braving 
the derision of the by-standers^ but as there was no derision 
just at that point they only looked as if they suspected and 
even as if they thought they somehow deserved the jeers of 
spectators and others ; and then not a few mingled their gay 
airs of defiance with the sober tints of remembrance nearly 
altogether sad but thankful and joyous as it neared the present 
hour in which they were openly triumphing over the foe 
that had long covered them with rags, and filth, and 
infamy. 

One could tell from the kingly step of some, that the war 

had been fierce and long, had been chequered with defeats 

and disaster, but had at length issued in victory, — safe and 

glorious in proportion to the severity of the struggle. And 

the young were there in sprightliness of humour, pelting with 

their childish ridicule the demon vic6 whose power they had 

not yet known, but whose frightful cunning had been all 

explained to them — ^the strings shown to them by which the 

demon made men dance their way to misery and death, and 

the wise urchins laughed; yes, laughed and hooted at the 

tyrant at whose car-wheels their fathers had befen dragged and 

bruised and slain. The progress made was fitful from the 

irregular step of the men, but it was tolerably brisk, owing, 

perhaps, to the eagerness of the juveniles in the procession for 

their promised day of fun. It was an universal holiday ; not 

80 proclaimed, indeed, but acceded to by all, even by the 

surly and spiteful (as to an inevitable evil), and all Arlton 

was in the streets for the day, or else longingly leaning out of 

window and following the procession with the benediction 

of envy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

It would be a difficult matter to give even a sketch of the 
varied opinions and observations which, in the several circles 
where they were spoken, made the day memorable for displays 
of wisdom and wit. But, perhaps, a sample may suffice to * 
show that some who were merely lookers on and not very 
favourably disposed to the society, did feel strongly either for. 
evil or for good, as this great temperance ostentation (so it 
was called by more than one), was passing by. At the 
comers of the High-street there lived a butcher and a pub- 
lican, worthy customers in each other^s line and good friends 
enough, to say they were neighbours. This day with its 
procession was disastrous to their long-standing friendship, 
and thus it came about. They, standing at their respective 
doorways, awaited the crowd. Talking of the weather was 
hardly gay enough occupation for a holiday, so they bandied 
bad jokes across the street^ neither of them catching the drift 
of the other but good-naturedly laughing for their mutual 
encouragement. This intercourse was monotonous, but relief 
came in the form of occasional interruption; the butcher 
would frequently retire to whet his knife (merely to keep 
his hand in)> and Boniface to wet his whistle (we suspect), 
merely to fortify his mind. 

When the head of the marching column reached the point * 
where these worthies stood, of necessity their intercourse was 
candidly laid aside, and exchanged for the more convenient^ 
and not less useful system of signs. But if words, however 
plainly spoken, are liable 4o misinterpretation, how much 
greater risk of misconstruction attaches to mute symbols, 
such as putting out the tongue, thumbing the nose, or even 
winking — (how common is it, for example, for a man to wink 
very earnestly and knowingly, when he means nothing in 
particular or nothing at sdl — only wishing to make belifeve 
that he does mean something — perhaps something wicked). 
If these men had been content to postpone all attempts at 
reciprocation of sentiment — and had fixed their respective 
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eyes on the crowd till it had passed, it might have been 
well — but at one and the same moment, it happened that 
their attention and succeeding thoughts were fixed* on the 
same subject. The one (mentally reproducing the galling 
picture which had just flaunted before his eyes, the vision of 
Little Eish Bill, the cockle-man, all in a Sunday suit, and 
chewing the cud of bitter fismcy in regard to the money which 
had paid for such clothes — ^what it might have done, where 
it might have been, in whose pocket at that moment, for no 
end of whose beer, but for temperance,) was soured and cha- 
grined almost enough to show it in his fiEu^e, for his soul 
loathed Fish Bill's radiant attire. The other was chewing 
the same morsel, but to him it was sweet, and he rolled it 
under his tongue, and it made him chuckle internally, and 
purple up through the broad fat cheeks of his jolly face, until 
his little eyes twinkled merrily. He, too, was lingering on the 
image of drunken Bill in his new toggery, and his memory 
was busy grouping a host of others round the central figure of 
the cockle-man, all of whom had, for months past, resorted to 
Ids side of the way, and to his shop, strange to tell, on 
Saturday nights, exciting (as he now knew) most unwarrant- 
able suspicion in his upright mind by imperious orders for 
" prime cuts and let it be fat," never asking the price, as if they 
^ere nabobs or candidates for the borough at the least, but 
straightway paying his demand. 

So decided had been the increase of custom on Saturday 
I liights, that the reflective Mesher, although from the bottom 
of his sold abjuring all teetotal gammon in his own proper 
person and daily habit, could not fail to be rejoiced at the 
signs of the age in which his lot was cast, nor yet to feel 
though he strove to hide, a very cordial interest in the pro- 
cession as it moved before his very door. From a subsequent 
analysis of his actual state of mind at the moment, it appears 
that he was conscience smitten, because of Ins disposition to 
chuckle over the identical fact that was so well known to 
We embittered the recent years of his opposite neighbour's 
life. It seemed hardly a neighbourly thing to be so tho- 
roughly pleased with what was meat to him, but poison to 
lus friend Feeling thus, he seriously determined that h<^ 
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would retrieve his error by lifting up his eyes on the crowd 
as if to show his scorn for them and for their whim, and 
further generously resolved that he would wink to that effect 
to his neighbour across the street^ by way of cheering him up 
and making amends for his own ungenerous satisfaction. 
fatal wink and ill calculated ! The butcher thought his friend 
was boozy as usual, and made allowance for the circumstance 
as well as for the width of the street and mistiness of the 
weather, so that the wink actually thrown across the inter- 
vening distance was a world too beaming and too significant of 
inward delight for any purely unselfish meaning. The 
publican might have said on that occasion (as he ofben said 
untruly on other occasions), that he was not so drunk as was 
thought; and his intellects, as well as his vision, were so clear 
and sharp that he actually guessed the preceding thoughts 
in the butcher's mind from the very wink which had been 
cunningly devised to hide those thoughts from him ; and f^ 
quickly recoiling, like a hurt snail to its shell, within and be- 
hind his own swing-door, he uprooted the friendship of years 
from his heart, sat down to smoke away his fever of rage, and 
hours after, when the little blue-aproned boy from over the 
way came in for the beer, he cursed him from his door. 

Many other quarrels burst out in consequence of the mor- 
bid state of feeling in general society that day, but time 
would fail to tell and did much better in heaUng them all, 
this unquenchable feud excepted. Had the sons of temper- 
ance known that their serried line had sundered two hearts 
for ever on that day, some passing qualm might have seized 
upon their spirits. Had they come to the knowledge of those 
doom-like words of the landlord to his boy " not to draw no 
more beer for Simpkins's f^eople," they might have trodden 
the streets with a prouder mien and a heavier tramp, but they 
did not know it, and all unconscious they hurried, trampling 
above the grave of ruptured friendship. The truth is, their 
thoughts were already elate and intent, hawk-like, on worthier 
game. The cherished secret of the band had oozed out be- 
fore the first tune was blown out, or fifty yards of the journey 
had been passed. Like fire on autumnal heath, the enthu- 
siasm of the round-about little drummer whose Christian 
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name (op sniname op nickname, we are not Bure which), was 
Bommager (short for Bob Major), had spread from mouth to 
ear till almost every heart was nourishing a little lively ember 
of the general purpose of revenge. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT. 

TuBNiNO sharp to the left at the corner of the butcher's 
premises was the second best street in the town (but a very 
narrow and very dirty street withal), and here was the scene 
abeady laid in imagination of an event which was to justify 
the exceedingly martial character of the mu^^ic into which, 
after scarcely breathing time enough, the band had recklessly 
plunged. In this street, Low-street by name, and Low-street 
by nature, moral and physical, there stood the Giant's Cave 
in whose dark depths unhappy Simon had been, and, perhaps, 
still was a prisoner. 

EPISODE NUMBER THREE. 

The stronghold was no other than the dull, fusty, little old 
tavern which had been known, off and on, for a century past, 
as a public-house under various names, but on which the 
present tenant had, in a spirit of excusable partiality, 
bestowed the fianciful name of " Bull Pup." From this very 
name, and from the portrait swinging in front of the door, 
which was evidently the production of a hand more friendly 
than faithful, it might readily be guessed that the owner was, 
or at one time had been, great upon dogs. True for a guess. 
But we venture to say, that no one who did not know Dummy 
Bowler in his palmy days could form a conception of the 
extent to which a man of proper taste and feeling may devote 
his life and substance to puppies and older dogs. The mind 
reverts to the astonishing spectacle of former years with an 
uneasy feeling of doubt and dreams. From head to foot, from 
morning till night, from night till morning especially, he 
was beset and covered, and in a manner smothered with 
puppies at every stage of their brief and troubled being. 

c 
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His huge pockets, sunk in strange parts of his shaggy 
garments, were foil to overflowing with choice sorts, kept 
ready for occasional show to privileged chums, but not for sale^ 
only for the comfort and aafety of the brutes themselves 
and because the nature of the man could not bear a long 
separation between the only objects of his love and care— 
himself and dogs. Then, at nearly all seasons of the year, 
Dummy was heralded and accompanied by half-a-dozen dogs 
at least, who, probably, were in training, for they nevec 
left off scudding into shops and blind alleys, and under 
stationary carts, as if in the never-ending, and ever successful 
pursuit of game. In addition to these more highly favoured 
(in some sort), brethren, there was a motley multitude at' 
home, whose main business and delight in life appeared to 
consist in howling him out of the house every morning j 
or seeking to worry his cord-smalls, and to devour his top 
boots on his evening return. So true is it, in all depart- 
ments of real life, that experience teaches wisdom, that^ 
it might be sfiid to Dummy's credit, there was not a spot on A' 
dog anywhere for twenty miles round to which he could not| 
have sworn, — while so trustworthy was his skill in such matter*^ 
esteemed, so implicit the reliance placed on him, so valuable and] 
much sought the help he could render and so well paid, tl 
there was not a spot on a dog any where in the wide world to] 
which he would not have sworn, that is, for a consideration, 
course. There was a slight disadvantage attending his veiy^ 
accurate remembrance of dogs' names and principal point^j 
which occasionally brought him to grief. The dogs retumc 
the compliment and bore testimony to the efficiency of hiij 
system of education by recognizing him, and, not seldom}^ 
following him home, and lying in hiding for a term of dayfl^^ 
but this was only the case with the very best bred dogs ; ci 
and common dogs from a sovereign downwards never seemed^ 
to know him, or to evince any lingering gratitude for 
benevolent kicks, starvation, and curses of their early school^ 
days. This excess of skill of which (as we know to hoi 
the case with all true genius), he could not divest himseMl^ 
contributed a little, a very little, to the general decay of 
influence among the neighbouring gentry who were mucb^ 
more willing -to accept his advice and his discnminatis^^ 
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gratulations on their dogs than to entrust those dogs 
his stewardship. But there were other reasons, perhaps 
\ cogent but more generally known, which had combined 
reduce the canine following of Mr. Bowler to more modest 
portions, until his entire pack (and this, too, his only 
ifort in the sere and very yellow leaf of his waning 
.Ts), consisted of four dogs, of four different and three of 
(nx^sed breeds. Ever foremost in self-assertion as became 

first favourite of such a patron and lord was the very 
Eiture, the identical "Bull Pup," whose image at the 
at door might be subjected to periodic renewals, but who, 
her own part was as ugly as anything created, and half 
tered out of its skin well could be, older than the 
>rage of dogs, and, upon the whole, a toothless, wall-eyed, 
age, morose old brute, and very heavy. The circle was 
ipleted by the enrolment of three hapless youngsters on 
mmy's hospital-book, who were whining out as fast as 
y could the remnant of existence which the distemper 
I spared them. These reasons, — ^we mean those more 
lerally known, becau se by Dummy solely and constantly 
irred, had relation to his health, and the general decline of 
> bodily portion of that influence, which, from youth, he 
i been accustomed to exert. In truth, dogs had so occupied 
I mind with unselfish anxieties, that he never once be- 
)ught himself he waa waxing obese, and quickly though 
oothly verging to the fen countries of rheumatism and 
at, until, by painful experiment, the melancholy truth 
shed upon his mind, that as every dog has his day, 

every dog-trainer has his, and that both days must have 
temoons, and will set at last, however long they be. And 
lien he knew the truth, oh, how he bitterly blamed the 
ier ; how single-heated and intense, ever after, became his 
Bvotion to gin. The discovery of his unfitness was made in 
lis way. After an unusually long absence from home (twenty- 
•ur hours or thereabouts), he had returned to the bosom of 
iat home, had cast aside the day raiment with which 
lost of the dogs were faroiliar, had indued the dress of repose, 
■id was about to dedicate an hour or two of the new day to 
le refreshing duty of sleeping off his drink, "wYieii \)[ia ^^i\»a 
f habit received a £ne illustration, in. lais t^^Wfia^aeia!^ «s:^^ 
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was more easy of attainment as it was invariably extracted 
5rom the past in such a shape as to suit the inquiry of the 
aour, and in methodical proportion to the number of " goes " 
which, the oracle-consultor was disposed to drink and stand. 
rhe snuggery was of itself enough to inspire confidence in 
^6 philosophic and practical sagacity of its master and 
Inmate. It was none of your every-day scenes of warmth, 
light,' and spruce arrangements ; not a drawing-room cabinet 
)f gems antique and novel — illustrated with commonplace 
nemorials of the tender passion from the first green leaf-bud 
o the full-blown flower of " Wilt thou have this man 1 " or 
)lazing on three sides with the radiant series of the cele- 
)rated Pontypool steeplechase ; — neither was it of the semi- 
rirtuous school — in which high art is duly honoured — ^the 
irt union — the tmion of painting and gambliug ; nor was it 
rf the heavy and decidedly serious cast, in which the furniture 
ooks as if it had been bought at the sale of some moth-eaten 
restry — ^the chimney ornaments consist of exaggerated clerical 
nonsters who would have burst long ago with the action of 
he fire if they had not been iron — and the gallery of 
irorthies in steel is monopolized by frowy, bewigged, be- 
^owned, or besurpliced old rectors — the sole proof that ever 
ruch beings had existed in the flesh. There was no aflecta- 
tion, no prudery, no vixenish-looking cleanliness, no painful 
braces of the mop, or the broom, or the duster ; — no trickery 
to hide the real purpose to which that " sanctum profanum " 
was dedicated ; — ^no flaring lights and mirrors to assist the 
pietence that whatever business or pleasure might be carried 
on there woidd bear investigation in all lights and from 
every point of view. No ; far from all this were the 
attractions on which Dummy relied for regular custom, and 
ie scorned to adopt those devices which betray a sense that 
habitual drinking needs fair touters to wHe the unwary or 
indifferent He knew that all such subtle enchantments 
▼anish with the light of day if not with the first sip of the 
flat and ropy beer. So far as regularity of custom was con- 
, cemed, his confidence rested on the firm basis of a knowledge 
'■ of his neighbours' tastes — ^a conscious effort to meet those 
tastes in his periodical compounding of the malt lid^ot^^ ^sA 
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in the skilful infusion of fire into the "pure gin as distUled 
from the grain." The cobwebs overhead were respectable, 
they gave a flavour (in fancy) to the stores in his cellar^ they 
spoke volumes (of dust) to the antiquity and solidity of the 
entire concern, while the air of general neglect was a proof 
that his time was better spent than in " gimcrack cleaning- 
up and such like." It was a place to drink in, and to get 
drunk in, and with a business-like consistency it looked like 
what it was — a den — a very ill-lighted, unclean, and most 
nauseating den, where everything served to impress the 
visitor with the necessity for instantaneous and excessiTe 
drinking — if he would not be guilty of the unmanliness of 
sickness — ^where everything was so ready to hand that he 
could neither mistake the great business of the hour nor 
escape the specific result on which the host's firm mind WM 
always intent. The only safeguard of Mr. Bowler's privacy 
(so popular and so highly esteemed was his ripe wisdom on 
affairs of deepest interest to all classes of the community) 
was the uniform conviction with which every one set foot 
in the inner recess — that he must leave Hope behind, and 
several of her sister graces besides, the hope more particulariy 
of being able to remember next morning the means of hi 
disenchantment and restoration to the bosom of his family. 
The only ornaments of a picturesque and statuesque descrip- 
tion were stuffed dog skins, oil and water-colour fac-similes 
of less honoured favourites, and a perfect ironmongery of 
collars and chains whereby hung many a moving tale of doge 
sorrowful, dogs wild, dogs of great repute, and dogs that had 
turned out badly after all the care bestowed — ^whose memoiy 
was a cankerworm in the old man's dreaming thoughts. 

It may well be supposed that a man who had been all hi» 
life in the kennel (as he used to boast), possessed a keen 
insight into the characters of those with whom, in his latter 
days, he mostly associated. He knew human nature, he said, |^ 
and we bear him out in his superior claims, for of a truth he 
knew it too well to do it any good. To exemplify this know* M 
ledge we will only mention that when, from several unfavoiff* 1^ 
able circumstances occurring all about the same time, he k 2 
found that his receipts were — like himself — ^falling away, he !«. 
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ot like so many of his inferiors, who throw good money 
bad in the attempt to revive a sinking trade ; but, with 
bier spirit, he endured. Yes ; he endured — no one 

him complain of hard times ; no one observed any 
lution in his good temper (for he had none), or in live- 
, of which he had very little, or of self-importance, of 
I he had unbounded stores. No one, we should say, 
could, or would if he could, have told again. Occa- 
lly, indeed, as the seasons of his loneliness both 
tiened and multiplied^ a soft-footed visitor, creeping in 
ares, might overhear him grunting out his one-syllabled 
hemy, without stint or hindrance, into the clipped ear 
3 equally amiable bull pup, and might observe the com- 
uiderstanding established between the forsaken pair in 
lUen vengeance with which the beast (the quadruped, we 
) gnashed his tough gums, and howled defiance to all 
logs in the street — a note that could not have been more 
ous and terrific if it had come from jaws bristling with 
But though, to outward appearance resigned to the 

trying fete, — that of being left in the lurch by more 
iful and enterprising men, — his soul was stung by wrath 
B pitch of deadly and reckless plots. He had strong 
in the adequacy of his own resources, if properly ap- 
. He felt that though he had in past time drawn freely 
LOse resources, they were far from exhausted ; they would, 
It sure, see him through, and there were none to come 
him. He believed in his heart what others only make 
nces of believing ; and he was resigned to the belief, pro- 
l he had his own liquor neat for life, — he believed in 
elebrated conceit, " after me is the deluge." 
is now an established general maxim, liable of course to 
3tions, and sanctioned (if memory serves) by those kindred 
iects Bacon and Mackintosh, that it is best to stick to 
)rofession for which you were educated, — not to let your 
^es be allured by more brilliant inducements, nor repelled 
crushed by disappointments ; or, in other and simpler, 
nuch older and familiar words, " let the cobbler stick to 
ist — to the last." . Now Dummy had been bom and bred 
3lican — and a low one. Dogs were a mere incident of Tm 
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trade, or perhaps an unwise stepping out of his proper line of 
business ; and he remembered ^t both he and his father 
before him had thiiyed mainly on the reputation of being the 
greatest blackguards ever actually reared in the parish of 
Arlton. Obscenity and blasphemy, dishonesty and cruelty, 
riotous living and unblushing lechery, had been the making 
of them — had been literally meat, and bread, and drink to 
them all their lives long. It was hardly likely, then, that 
Dummy could fail to perceive that he was letting the game 
slip out of his own hand, that he was losing caste — and cash ; 
that he was going to the bad wholly ; because through indo- 
lence — sheer fat and sleep — he had allowed his neighbours to 
fall into the awkward notion that he (Dummy) was growing 
reformed, or quiet — or, at least, not quite so indisputably 
the prince of scoundrels as he used to be. He saw this, — he 
knew such was the case ; and it cut him to the heart to think 
that his old chums should think so meanlv of him, and 
represent him so falsely and so injuriously to the young blades 
around, whom he would fain mow and wither for his own 
profit. But what could he do 1 Advancing years put the 
more active vices out of the question. His corpulence and 
lameness left him scarcely any means of self-indulgeiice and 
self- debasement, beyond swearing with a gouty unction ap- 
palling to hear, and drinking without end — in spite of, and to 
the greatly desirable aggravation of that gout which gave body 
and soul, weight and worth, to his oaths and curses ; what 
more could he do \ Well, in the first place, he did contrive to 
do a little more even in the drinking and swearing line ; 
though all previously agreed such a thing was no ways pos- 
sible. Then, with a slyness befitting his age and wisdom, he 
set himself to the congenial and inexpensive task of making 
his old house look wicked. He recalled, with slight effort, 
the more suspicious characteristics of those haunts in London 
where his early vice was fostered, and he succeeded in makiug 
the " Bull Pup " about as immistakably a den of thieving an$ 
harlotry as any that could be found. Hanging curtains, 
faded but heavy, across windows through whose smoke-stained 
glass the eye of a detective, or the keener glance of a deserted 
wife, would have peered in vain these years past, — -re-hanging 
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all the doors on noiseless hinges, — hoarding oflf dark nooks, on 
the landing, under the 8tair8,-and braiding every door of 
the house like the j&ont gate of a jail or fortress. A look 
was enough. Five minutes in that close, still, dark, muffled 
house, would have suffocated a really virtuous man. It was 
a web of mystery. It invited, irresistibly, all who were given 
over to deeds of darkness. It was evidently the market-place 
where all men, so disposed, could sell themselves for the best 
price to the devil— and within were the shambles, the cham- 
bers of death. Having woven this web, spider like, the old 
sot sat watching ; nor did he watch long in vain. Those who 
had left him with the not unreasonable fear of his turning 
good in his old age, came back to him on tiptoe, with a hearty 
increase of reverence and trust, a well-merited apology for 
their want of confidence in their old friend, and an honestly 
intended vow to stick by the old place. And again, the 
younger spirits who felt themselves blazed out of the gin 
palaces, for very shame, crawled one after another into the 
temple of which so renowned a brute was the priest, and in 
which, to all appearances, the mysteries of Bacchus, Mercury, 
and Venus were the only worship. It became tenfold more 
a den of inflEuny than ever — ^full of dead men's bones, haunted 
by the memory of frightful deeds, and cursed in the cries and 
tears of many a heart-wrung mother, and many a dying 
prodigal From the meshes of this foul web, very few indeed 
had been rescued ; and of those few, Simon the Luckless was 
the luckiest and latest. 

He was comparatively young, and he was an incomparable 
fool — two features in the case which made Dummy only too 
sure of his ruin, and the temperance teachers only too exult- 
ant at his rescue. Mine host was singularly put out by the 
reformation of this man ; not that gain was a consideration 
so much as because he felt that he had deserved the laughter 
of his companions for his carelessness and presumption, making 
too sure of the fool, who proved one too many for him. He 
did not see any way in which he could personally take steps 
to subdue the rebel Simon again to his sway, but he resolved 
to be not quite so dver-confident for the future ; and as for the 
individual concerned, he trusted to the general force of oL^ 
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habits and the chapter of accidents. This chapter was shorter 
than he had made up his mind for, and the force of habit 
showed itself sooner than usual, though not exactly in the 
way Mr. Bowler expected. The hero of the triangle was a 
good sort of simpleton, as proud as a turkey-cock when there 
was the show of an excuse for pride, as when he married^ or 
had a little Simon, or signed the pledge, and especially when 
he carried off the palm in the matter of triangles (he being 
the only professor of that instrument in the town) ; but, with 
the exception of his pride, there was nothing in him that 
might be described as a drawback for good fellowship, in 
which it must be said his soul dielighted : so that when he 
came to open rupture with his villanous patron of the " Bull 
Pup," the support of mere satisfaction with himself soon gave 
way, and through weeks and weeks of pra<jtising with the 
band, he felt himself relenting in his anger against an old 
friend ; and when the day drew near on which he was to take 
part in what might be viewed as a public insult to all Bowlers, 
he secretly resolved that he would step in about dusk all on 
the sly, just to assure old Dummy that he bore no malice and 
meant no harm. This step he took, and it proved a felse one. 
He was received with open arms by the forgiving landlord, a 
smile settling on that face as it had not done for long years. 
Explanations followed, pardons asked and given, good resolu- 
tions criticised, joked about, just a little in a pleasant way — 
all was as it should be, old fiiendship losing nothing of its 
warmth on a new footing. But after a little while a sense 
of embarrassment crept over both parties : it seemed very 
strange to be thus reconciled, and to make no sign. They 
shook hands once and again, but both felt that would not do. 
They interchanged flattering remarks of a wandering sort, but 
each felt that they were out of keeping with an hour of such 
solid satisfaction to both ndnds. Simon's was not an origi- 
nating turn of mind — ^his was plastic rather than creativa 
Dummy's range of invention was narrow — ^indeed, he could 
not well get out of the circle of a whole life's custom ; and so 
it fell out that in disregard of all that Simon had been preach- 
ing about, the old man boldly and with generous fervour pro- 
posed to stand ^'something hot and sweet — just a glass, you 
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know, that would do no hurt, and it should not go no further." 
Now, if Simon could have proposed any observance in place of 
this, which should he as proper to the occasion and as expres- 
sive, he doubtless would have done so. He had some floating 
notion of breaking a ring or a sixpence, or shaking hands 
over the salt ; but all seemed to him just then as unequal to 
the merits of the case ; at any rate he had not time to say 
!N'o, before it would have been as much as the new friendliness 
was worth to refuse ; and when the old ogre pledged their 
new union in a bumper of sweet steeuning lava, hapless Simon 
and his army of good resolutions capitulated without terms. 
He took the new pledge ; he broke the old one ; and, for hours 
after, he kept on celebrating the double event on his ill-fated 
triangle, until he broke that too, flinging its fragments at the 
landlord's head, and himself helpless on the kitchen bench. 

As for the victorious schemer, he glowed aU night with the 
comfortable assurance that his victim was all right ; but, like 
a spider of watchful and provident habits, he not only slept 
with his one eye half open, but when the other half had 
opened to the spectacle of Bugle's impudent attempt at rescue, 
he determined to make assurance doubly sure. As the spider 
keeps on spinning his thread and slime round the captive fly, 
before bundling him up in his leafy hole, so Dummy antici- 
pated the very probable desires of the waking man, dosed him 
with gin and milk, then dragged him, for his own peace of 
mind, into the gloomy bar, double-locked the door, and, for 
once in his life, made up his mind to having his meals in the 
kitchen. A pipe and a pint of rum and milk, with an un- 
chewed bolus of frizzled ham, and the important meal, which 
(except the ham) lasted all through the day, was fairly under 
weigh. What were his moming^s reflections on the unex- 
pected good fortune over night ? Did that brave heart mis- 
give, or recoil, or sink, or anything at all but dilate and pro- 
ject further conquest 1 !N"o ; he knew when to be a little low, 
as became a man of many adventures and many strange for- 
tunes, but he also knew full well that he was justified in being 
on pretty good terms with himself and his luck for that day 
at least. Of course he had heard all about the holiday, and 
the procession, and the band, from Simon; and now hia 
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memory began to unfold to him what Simon had unconsciously 
deposited there the night before. His ideas were never of the 
brightest or most orderly, and on this matter there was some 
special confusion. He had heard of teetotalism, and he re- 
membered temperance, but even this latter folly had proved 
such a mystery that he had drunk himself blind in the effort 
to comprehend it ; so that the former subject was from the first 
and utterly tabooed. The word had no meaning for him, and 
the reported fact found not a moment's belief in him. The 
whole thing was like a ghost— very horrible, very incredible, 
very invisible, and a thing to be dismissed from the mind with 
contempt if it could. But, from Simon's account, he was now 
to have the opportunity of seeing this ghost walk past his own 
door, in open contempt alike of his incredulity, hatred, threats 
— it was to be at length a substantial and palpable fact, of 
which his own eye, if he so wished, might give him faithful 
testimony. He had not yet concluded to honour the proces- 
sion with his presence, so far even as to peep through the 
chinks of the door, or the thin parts of the curtains, when he 
remembered something which gave him great pleasure and 
spirit for the enterprise. He had somehow an impression 
that the grand band, for all its boasting, could not possibly 
play without Simon's valuable aid. Where he had picked up 
this notion it is hard to tell, unless Simon told him so him- 
self. He saw his course marked out plainly ; that was, to 
immure Simon for the whole day at least, to bottle him (as 
zealous patriots serve each other at alternate elections), and 
then, having stationed himself at the front window or behind 
the curtained glass-door in the passage, to enjoy the silent 
discomfiture of the water-gruellers, and to know that he was 
the cause of their silence and sorrow. 

This feasible and promising plan he put at once in course 
of preparation, and had just seated himself, thankful for rest 
after more than five minutes of unwonted exertion, when the 
noise of many feet broke upon his ear. Wistfully he peered 
from behind his curtain, and his eye rested with anything but 
a pleased expression on the stuck-up young monkeys, in 
Sunday-school order, and in Sunday clothes, walking more 

e a Band of Triumph than a Band of Hope ; little scamps 
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that, not long ago, used to be rolling in the gutter before his 
door, in rags, and hungry, — and now stamping in their 
double-soled boots, as if they would knock any little beggar 
dowii who should dare to chaff them about their former dis- 
grace. These passed by, and the elder professors of that un- 
constitutional, radical, and unpatriotic virtue, sobriety^ came in 
sight It would have been an eyesore to him to see their 
side-long winks of arrogant defiance thrown in the direction 
of his ^ty old den ; but his rage was more than appeased, 
just then, by the forlorn silence of the band. He felt that he 
had done the trick, and winners can afford to be grinned at 

How short-sighted are mortals at the best — how treacherous, 
more especially to a gin-fevered eye, are all outward things, 
and to beer-muddled mind, alas ! how uncertainly and how 
untruly are probable consequences suggested. If Dummy had 
only known — only could have known — ^what was to be the 
issue of that morning's scheming, he would have foreknown 
what never, surely, would have happened ; for he would have 
listened to the voice of prudence, as it screamed from the lips 
of Simon in the bar, in an entreaty to know where he was, 
and to be let out of that To that prayer of fear and doubt 
he only drawled out a delusive and sarcastic " All right,'* 
then turned again to the loophole, from which he snugly gazed 
on the temperance world without This look was timely ; 
but it had better have been his last look, as it was already 
his last eye ; for what he saw so enraged him, that he threw 
off all disguise, threw prudence to the winds, threw the stool' 
crash, bang through the glazed half of the door, and, with an 
alacrity bom of frenzy, followed the stool into the street, as 
he himself was followed hjhv& fidv>8 Achates, the "Bull Pup." 
Dnring a long course of years it might be said with truth 
that Dmnmys infirmities of temper had kept pace with the 
infirmities of his flesh ; but his disposition had at all times 
been rather sullen than passionate, and latterly his moroseness 
had sunk into habitual malignity. It was no slight sense of 
wrong or insult, we may be sure, which now smote every 
instinct of self-defence in his breast, and stung his stupid 
intellect to rage. It was no gentle shock, indeed, which now 
for a moment roused his paralyzed carcase into spasmodic \ii<^. 
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The immediate cause of his hostile movement was the posture 
of affairs outside. To pass by his house at all, though it was 
^ the only way to the park, was in itself a provocation not easily 
endured. The opportunity of sating his malice, by viewing 
from his peep-hole the disconcerted looks of the band, did 
counterbeJance in some measure the irritating presence of so 
many natural enemies. But now, did his eye deceive him ? 
Was he indeed awake 1 ITot more than one-third drunk t 
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(resumed.) 

The spectacle in &ont was enough to beget a doubt of his 
own sanity, as well as to fill him with alarm. The bugle 
had sounded a peaHng note, and with something less than 
military precision the whole array was stiffened to a stand- 
still, right over against the " Bull Pup " front door. After 
a moment's silence, an awful silence, full of speechless warn- 
ing, the redoubtable "eighteen," dressed in uniform — resplen- 
dent in white and blue, dazzling all eyes with the sheen of 
brass and gold leaf in their instruments and buttons respec- 
tively — stepped from the ranks by a side-movement ; turned, 
obedient to another bugle-blast, right-about face, and fronted 
the astonished Mr. Bowler, who would just as soon have ex- 
pected to be the target of a platoon-fire, as the despised mark 
for the stare of those six-and-thirty eyes. Advancing to the 
sound, if not the tune, of an equally solemn and loud air, the 
enemy made straight for the door. But, as we have seen, 
the ambushed Dummy had espied their audacious progress, 
and had rushed, like a ravening wolf or wounded bear, up 
the steps which led to the level of the street. At this point 
there was a pause — ^for the surprise of the whole thing was 
quite mutual — and more than one set of nerves, whioh had 
been well strung by the exhilarating strain, were thoroughly 
unstrung by the suddenness of the ugly vision before them. 

The publican was, by dint of much experience, gifted both 
with presence of mind and animal courage. His foes, on the 
contrary, were extremely harmless — ^and he knew it But 
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they were five hundred, or at least they were hacked hy that 
foimidahle number, while his only reserve was "Pup" — 
many degrees more plucky than even magnanimous Bugle, 
hut, alas 1 by many degrees stiU more harmless ; and, besides, 
he remembered that his true weakness, after all, was the pre- 
sence of the enemy in his rear ; and as far as he could judge 
by the kicks, and cries, and groans in the snuggery, the attack 
from behind could not be long delayed. Simon was furious ; 
and he evidently felt his strength and anger redoubled (as 
has been the case in all times with captive knights) by the 
very music which told him that succours were within earshot, 
although only passing by. There was an idea of shutters in 
the agitated mind of Mr. Bowler ; but it was an idea (he 
muttered) more suited to a white-livered baker when bread is 
a shilling a loa^ than to the Van Amburgh of dogs. He 
whistled for Pup, who was already standing between his 
^^gs, glaring out on the menacing crowd, and getting his teiv 
rible growl in tune. This firmness of front— this hollow 
show of resistance — was quite enough to disconcert the best- 
arranged plan of attack in men whose hearts were cowed by 
the sight ; and it is likely that the mere offer of fight would 
have been quite enough for the major part of the band, had 
there not been in their midst at least one stirring and mettle- 
some spirit. Bugle justified his reputation altogether, and 
very nearly justified his pretension, by the felicity and 
promptitude of his action at this time of suspense. At his 
suggestion (we need hardly say, for the thing speaks for itself) 
the drum was quickly unslung from the neck of Bommager — 
rolled, tub-fEishion, to some distance in advance — and set on 
end. A bricklayer's plank, hard by, was thrown across the 
drum ; and then an elevation was secured which would serve 
either for a scaffold or a platform, as the occasion might re- 
quire. At first it was a platform, on which Bugle took his 
stand, as the herald of the besieging army, to announce the 
casus beUi and the terms of peace. Amidst decorous silence, 
broken only by the muffled shrieks of the incarcerated Simon, 
the bold tailor burst forth in these words of reproach agaiust 
the fat culprit in fix>nt : — " I, Bugle, of the Select Band of the 
Priends of Home, publicly denounce thee, Dummy Bo^ W \ 
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and brand thee, farthermore, as the enemy of all homes what- 
ever, but chiefly, at this present, of the home of one Simon, 
our lamented Triangle — — " But here the corked-up wrath 
of Bowler and Pup burst all restraint. " Whis ! whis ! 
Pup, lass !*' and the scabby beast rushed between the master's 
ni-settled legs with such violence as to throw him, like a huge 
landslip, all his length on the greasy stones. He fell with a 
dull bump — sprawled and wriggled, much like a seal on a 
smobth rock — ^then shrunk into the revolting stillness of death 
Ipugle looked like an assassin caught in the fact, and he felt^ 
as he remembered ever after, all over white and cold. Dis- 
m&j at the event was at first overpowering, and the appalled 
crowd might have been routed like craven sheep, had any 
poHceman been present with the average quantity of woK m 
his official souL So long as the hapless monster lay stunned, 
the crowd was stunned too ; but when he moved, and raised k 
his bleared eye and swollen face, and gasped and belched hifl ^ 
horrid blasphemy, they knew he was no worse ; they felt r^ 
lieved and pleased to hear him curse once more — it showed 
he had come to himself. To call him back to life, good Bugle^ 
kind soul ! would have sold his musical suit, and even, in the 
desperation of his anxiety, have pawned his instrument ; but \ 
when the life revived, all his fast-vanishing mischief and re- tr; 
taliation came to him again, and he roared with laughter until 
the street rang again, and the bowels of his victim yearned 
for his blood. The fears of the crowd foDowed the fears of | 
theii* leader, and with one heart and tongue they made amends 
for the panic to which they had so quickly succumbed. The 
corpulent sot slid, like one of his own barrels, end- ways down 
the greasy incline into the stinking gutter ; his face hid its 
rainbow glories in a cloud of neutral tint ; his clothes, which 
at their best were the very moral of filth, sucked up the 
standing nastiness of a month's collection ; and even to tiie 
one or two whose hearts relented to see him wallowing theie^ 
the task of setting him on his legs again seemed useless, and 
the idea of carrying him too revolting ; so that in all proba- 
bility he would have lain during the rest of his natural life 
where he was, but for the ever fresh and ever fertile ingenuijtj 
of Bugle's hate-inflamed mind. 

I 
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With a hint which from one hitherto so successful in his 
s^gestions was of more weight than an argument from other 
in, the crowd made a rush to one corner of the open space 
which stood the "Bull Pup" house of entertainment for 
m and heast. (In this case the two names only showed the 
iundance of Diimmy's style of eloquence.) Thence they drew 
machine which seemed to have been made to their order, 
was so exactly the thing. It was a crane upon wheels, 
i being brought into a convenient position relative to the 
iumbent mass, straps and ropes were poked under the un- 
iched carcase, buckled skilfully above his breast, and at- 
;hed to the powerful pulleys of the crane. " Heave away T* 
s the appropriate signal ; and, in due time. Dummy was 
ce more a perpendicular being : his consciousness of degra- 
bion wofully alive, his huge clasp-knife speedily dived for, 
)ught up, and used to the cords of his captivity ; and then, 
[nm.oning up his long arrears of anger and hate, he made 
3 very mud on his face to parch and crack, and pale from 
e black fury of his scowl, and sidled off to the accompani- 
st of a long dog-like yell, buried himself in the recesses 
lence his victim had just escaped, and was seen no 
)re among men. Few had either courage or curiosity 
ough to seek him out in his rampant misery of rage, and 
•t a soul on all God's earth had ever loved him. In a few 
ieks the dust was observed to grow thicker on the curtained 
Ludow-pane ; the lingering paint peeled from the still un- 
)ened door ; moss, fungus, and straw lay littering on the 
eps j the wailing of the dogs had ceased ; Dummy had 
ien "wanted," and he had gone. Except that tempted virtue 
id timid spousal love breathed more freely, there was little 
^ that he had gone ; but if the wayfarer, saui^tering through 
le thurch graveyard of Arlton, should be struck with a tomb- 
5ad of painted wood, near to the pathway which leads to the 
trsonage meadows, and noticeable for the size of the inscrip- 
)nal letters, and should bethink him of Dummy, he will 
ive the gratification of knowing, that by reason of a gram- 
atical error (accidental or not), for once in a way, a memorial 
the departed was made to speak only and wholly the truth, 
lis is the admixture of formal error and pure truths as may 

D 
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be seen by all who visit Dummy's last and only peaceful 
home : " To the Memory of one Dummy Bowler, for 35 years 
landlord of the Bull and Pup public-house, which was greatly 
regretted by a large circle of neighbours." 

We turn from the spider to the fly — to the unhappy and 
fallen Simon. After long and vain pummelling at his prison 
door, and three attempts to pick the lock, (it was rather in 
his line, but he had nothing but his nails for the job,) he fell 
into a languid and self-accusing reverie. He had heard of 
penitents tbeating their breasts and tearing their hair, and 
when he fell-to and found that he had scarcely any hair to 
pull, he prayed, oh ! how he prayed, for a little hiair — only a 
handful — that he might have one good pull to prove the 
depth of his remorse ; but he prayed in vain : so he ioc\ to 
the other appointed pantomime of grief, and fisticuffed his 
breast almost into a state of cancer. The uproar from with- 
out broke on his ear like the hoarse murmur of the distant 
sea. He trembled as he listened ; and when at length he 
could stand uncertainty no longer, come what might, he 
sprang like a chafed lion at the door, and fell through it, right 
into the arms of his expectant friend, "the Drum." He felt 
unequal to the task of explanation just then, but there was a 
pathos in the very silence, an appeal in the downcast eyelids, 
which sank to the very soul of the sympathizing Drum ; and 
while the one felt almost happy at the very soreness of his 
anguish, the other felt not less happy that for one proud 
moment he had it in his power to exercise the charity of for* 
giveness, of which his own past life had so often stood injieed. 
Poor Simon would fain have contented himself with that- 
silent and private confession of his shame, but just at thalj 
point the great struggle in the street had come to a close, thdi 
strong draught up the passage was burdened with the chomsi 
of victory, and tainted with the retreating presence of Dummy. 
To meet him just then was to brave him at his worst, and to' 
this Simon the penitent was ill-prepared. 

Accordingly, with a vow that he would call at the " Bull 
Pup " some of these days, and settle that particular scores ' 
he slunk into the back yard, leaving his tight little friend 
face the defeated giant ; and having scrambled through tiis^ 
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'hile into a back sti^t, the door to which was generally 
^^ on account of the dogs, he ran like a hunted hare, 
^feg and turning in his course, avoiding the ways where 
ipany was likely to be met with, yet heedless of all else 
desperate through shame, and rushed without due notice 
iis approach into the very bosom of his dishonoured and 
t)wing family. There, indeed, if anywhere, surely he might 
6 to find the balm which his spirit greatly needed ; but 
88 there that his sin had wrought most grief, and might 
3 wrought endless mischief, — and there, where his sin 
dealt so heavy a blow, it was meet * that he should be 
e to feel it. The wifely Bridget gave him the meeting 
ad looked for. Her anxiety, long suspense, shame, and fear, 
of course knocked all her holiday dreams out of her poor 
; and as an outward and visible sign of her temporary 
whood, she had plunged into the absorbing duties of the 
•tub, once fondly intended to stand over till the morrow; 
whether from the abundance of her tears, or the caustic 
gth of her soap, the splash in the face with which she 
ed her recreant lord, made hiTTi howl like a whipped cur ; 
J she, in all the dignity and freedom of much-injured 
e, scolded and scalded the culprit without mercy. Emu- 
of her zeal, the many children of his love flew at his 
^ and nipped and pinched them black and blue, crying 
in the only language of reproach their small memories 
[ suggest, that he was a beast, and a drunkard, and was 
jug the grey hairs of his chHdren to the grave, 
ith a heart so softened to begin with, there could be no 
tment — no sly, spiteful kicks in return, — no reply to the 
ig eloquence of Bridget. He knew it was all true, and 
wn conscience had rehearsed the accusations so correctly, 
they could not take him by surprise. He might have 
. for the portrait of a fool and a felon, but for the tears 
came fast and hot on his cheeks, telling of a love in his 
breast that had also suffered cruelly from his folly. The 
)athy between those two fond hearts was not dead because 
id transgressed. His tear fell upon tihe chord, and the 
ing of forgiving kindness trembled in response. Bridget 
I ooaree being, and had a spice of the termagant in her 
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general temper ; but for her simple good man she had alwayv 
a reserve of affection ; and when she saw that he really fSunted 
for lack of it, she brought it forth like the box of predouB' 
ointment, and broke it at the wanderer's feet, while the 
little ones were soon remorseful in their turn, and broken^ 
hearted to see th^ir great daddy crying. 

When the Drummer reappeared in the street^ and re-slung 
his instrument in silence, many were the inquiries of thd 
crowd as to the fate and the whereabouts of his friend ; bu^ 
big with his mystery, h6 only shook his head, as though he 
could say, but would rather not ; and it was only when tbe I 
amiable secretary pressed for information, that he condescended I: 
to whisper that Simon was safe, and at home. The order |: 
of march was speedily resumed, and though there was a 
hang-dog look rather, under the affected gaiety of those 
who had taken the more active share in the late frolic, thatje 
soon wore away, and the music again gave — or rather took 
— time to the pace of the procession. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

The park in which several hours of the day were to be spent 
was at no great distance from the town, and they soon came in 
sight of its inviting outline. The ground had been purchased 
by one who was not only the fiiend, but the founder of their 
Society, and as soon as it had put on the promise of being 
one day a beautiful resort for the sons of toil, it was made 
over in trust for ever to the people of Arlton. The privileges 
of the park were by no means confined to the teetotallers of C 
the town ; for, amongst more general reasons, the giver ven- 
tured- to believe that, sooner or later, all the poor, at anj 
rate, would renounce the use of that which they would one 
day regard as slavery and ruin. But it did not escape him, 
nor does it need any particular demonstration from us, that 
in bestowing such a boon upon the town at large, he was in 
effect makiQg it over mainly for the pleasure and advantage d 
sober and upright men. All might use it, but none could 
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upathize with his own simple passion for the beauties 
on and culture, unless free from the false excitements 

ery particular plan of spending the day had been 
I out on this occasion, because it had been found in 
rs, that in spite of the most laboured arrangements 
'ersal fun, young and old alike soon got beyond con- 
1 would have their own way of enjoying themselves. 
, therefore, as the orderly line passed the garden gates, 

at once into a hundred groups, who scattered tliem- 
s if by magic, all over the grounds ; and many a young 
an swift of foot and cunning in design, found to his 
ment that the cosy little chair, or grotto, or bank, on 
is desires had all along been fixed, was occupied by 
rtunate and equally active friends, who looked as if 
d settled down for life, or, at least, as if "they had 
irred since that time last year. As each one was free 
in the very proper case of family arrangements) to 
as he or she might choose, it will not surprise the 
ful reader to learn that, with one consent, the com- 
gan to dine. Eating and drinking is the great bond 
d life in England — dinner, the central fact of the 
U before it is preparation, all afterwards is digestion 
hing up ; and whatever may be the secondary business 
iment, dinner is the prime consideration. Business 
itted to in the fore part of the day as a means by 
[inner is to be earned ; in the afternoon it is resumed 
tie influence of a vague notion that the indulgence of 
iral appetite must be atoned and paid for. In all out- 
festivity, what is it that overshadows the levity of the 
;uts short the mountebank frivolities of men old enough 

better 1 What is it that clogs the soaring sentiment 
r teens, and redoubles throughout that carnival of 
lessness all matronly care, and gives an unusual severity 
ones of conjugal remonstrance ? What is it, we ask, 
; the dinner lies heavy on every mind, as it has hung 
on many an arm, and will, no doubt, shortly on every 
L. When we use high-sounding phrases, such as gala, 
ic, or festival, or holiday, or treat, — or the less aublima 
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terms, such as an out for the day, a spree, or a lark, — yrh 
do we hide under such gay disguise,- but the comely, thong 
vulgar fact of dinner ? Indeed, the disguise is invented 6 
the very purpose of soffcenijig in beholders* minds the exti 
fuss made about that every- day fact ; a very proper arrang) 
ment, indeed, when we consider that generally in such circun 
stances, dinner begins at once, and, if generosity has been tl 
handmaid to prudence, goes on with more or less vigour ti 
the sun goes down, and the vesper bell is tolling for th 
gardens to be shut. 

The stw^h and flat-iron of civilized life may succeed i 
smoothing out the strong points of character in a compai 

t that is on its good behaviour in the presence of cut glas 
silver dishes, and red-velvety flunkies, but even in the mid 
of such constraining influences, the accustomed and undazzk 
eye may not seldom discover the precise foible or forte whic 
his opposite neighbour thinks to be wholly inscrutable, b 
neath the frigid politeness assumed. However that may b 
no one can deny that a dinner out of doors, in a statd ( 
nature, so to speak, is one of the most instructive and reliab" 
exhibitions of points of character anywhere to be met witi 
and, to a well-regulated mind, presents a theme of much pK 
fitable meditation. The institution of dinner parties as ol 
served within four walls, has for its great moral end and fin! 
cause the promotion of good feeling among the several men 
bers of a particular circle. That it does not in aU cases answ( 
this beneficent aim, throws no suspicion on the original desigi 
except to narrow-minded outsiders ; but it must be confesac 
that it neither does nor was ever adapted to produce neigl 
hourly benefits on a large scale. On the contrary, it is chaigi 
able with ministering to exclusiveness and a feeling of cast 
The world on the pavement is in no wise elevated or delights 
or reconciled to its lot, or rende'ted wiser, by the genial hgl 
which steals out insultingly from the jealous shutter chinl 
upstairs, or flashes from the fanlight over the mansion doo 
But at a pic-nic the habitual closeness of sects and coterie 
and even families, melts away after the first five minutes, as 
all men feel that they cannot do better than fall-to natural] 

^and easily, whatever they may have in hand. Hence it foUov 
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that men recognize each other as men — postpone their pre- 
tensions and their pride for a more fitting sphere and season. 
Hence it follows also that they discover that the whole worid's 
akin — learn mutual forbearance and toleration at a glance, 
besides picking up invaluable scraps of practical wisdom, 
which would have escaped their notice had they continued 
proud. Arlton Park presented a wide field for beneficial obser- 
vation, studded as it now was with busy groups, who gav(i 
proof of our common humanity, by intently devouring a first 
instalment of the viands they had brought in hampers, reti- 
cules, or hats, or handkerchiefs. At first, there was a little 
of the town-bred isolation in the appearance of the groups ; 
for they did their best to form hedges about their little dinners, 
impervious, as they thought, to eyes which never dreamed of 
prying into any pie beyond that under immediate discussion. 
But even this appearance of selfishness and disdain wore 
away presently ; and when the edge of hunger had been taken 
off, the watchful mind recovered its ascendency, and addressed 
itseK to the picking up of wisdom, while finishing the picking 
of a bone. Then the first induction as to the unity of the 
species underwent a slight modification, and was announced 
mentally as unity in diversity. The unity theory begot 
charity, while that of diversity afforded hints for self-improve- 
ment For instance, now there was Filey Jones (the hard- 
ware shop just opposite the " Nag's Head '') : he was said to 
be a selfidi man, and a very self-sufficient person in all matters. 
It might not be so in truth, but it was not a very far-fetched 
scandal ; for he was a bachelor (in itself, as a rule, rather sus- 
picious)^ and he kept himseK generally to himself, save when 
serving customers. He was known to have grudged his young 
people the holiday, and it was rumoured that he was present 
only with the ungenerous object of being a drawback and thorn 
to the joy of his apprentices. He was never known to ac- 
knowledge his obligation to any one for any idea on any sub- 
ject, simple or great ; nor will we be so bold as to say that 
he made acknowledgments " before men " this day ; but he 
did rise from that grass a wiser, if not a more amiable man ; 
wiser for hints gained from his nearest companions, and more 
amiable, we trust, from the conviction that they had learned 
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Homotliing from him. Ho was his own circle and his own 
hod^'o ; 80 that, if that way di8])oscd, the inquisitive members 
of tho next group might have mmlo reprisals on his manners 
and cufltonifl, and he believed they did so. At any rate, after 
he had put away about a pound and a half of the juiciest tit 
UiOfHolH of a stcjak ])ie, and was wraj)ping up the crusts in his 
handkerchief for further use, ruefully wishing that the pie 
iiad been all steak and jelly, he cast his eye askance, just in 
time to observe the i)Tovident mother of a hopeful family 
carefully putting the almost entire steak part of a pie like 
his own, back again to the place whence it came, in readiness 
for the next hour^s dinner. At the same time he knew that 
there was one tie between them, similarity of taste, and one 
ini])ortttnt difference, so far as the future was concerned — via, 
that they had kept the best for the lost, while he had no 
proRj)oct but crust. He rose, then, with an enlarged idea as 
to tho human mcAi as a series of repetitions of himself, and 
revolving reformation for all coming time in regard to steak 
])ic. In short, he was a wiser man ; and some slight changes 
in his g(?noral conduct towards both his apprentices and his 
f(ill()w-nion at large?, went to show tlrnt he had received his 
iirst lesson in the liberal ])hilosophy, whose motto is, "1 think 
nothing that belongs to humanity is altogether without con- 
corn for me." While the majority of the visitors were thus intent 
on the first dinner of the day, there was a sprinkling of half 
reHpectable, but unhappy, unbefriended beings, who wandered 
on the outskirts of the j)l(;a8ure groimd, or j)assed from group 
to group, with an endeavour after the ai)pearance of men who 
were above the herd in the matter of appetite, or (os more than 
one shrewd epicurean ventured to conclude) f)elow the average^ 
a hmg way, In the matter of wherewithal to dine. They, however, 
had leisure to observe, and to them wo are in all probability 
indebt(5d for side views of human nature which wholly es- 
cai)ed the well-occupied devourers on evory hand. In many 
H shady, inconvenient, untem])ting comer, the sons of poverty 
were found munching, and dividing amongst their eager little 
ones the homelier crust. They were not ashamed of the crust, 
but of themselves, and of the life which had brought such 
meagre reward — the life of cureless self-indulgence and suicidal 
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as woll as murdorous vico ; and thoy vowod again and again, 
with thankftd and })n)ud hoarts, thai, conio another twolvo- 
month, and they would havo thu dry moraol butU^rcd on all 
four HidoK, and a lunin of C'liOHliin^ to kocp it company, lialf 
as big again as itself. Ihoso wore still in tho swaddling c.lothos 
of thttir now lifo of tom|>orance, and thoir idc^as of solid hap- 
piness, though released from the long disuiise of years, W(*re 
yet wcMik and crude. It was not in the childish visions of future 
comfort that most reason for )io])e was to be found, but in 
the wilful tear which would flow wlion the lowly, stammering 
grace went up heavenwards. The safety of such depended, in 
no alight degree, in tenderness of heart, the keen sense of 
present relief and gain, as they bitterlv thought of the past 
Anothtr class calling for notice was distinguishable by the 
white rosette of their ** little brief authority.'' It would have 
betrayed either the supei'fluousm^ss of the oflice they held, or 
the unfitness of those who held that oflice, if they had steadily 
settled themselves down on the grass, to feed like ordinary 
mortals ; and, on the other hand, a literal abstinence from 
food throughout the day would have unfitted tluan for the 
Dnerous duties sup])ose(l to be devolved u))on them. The 
wisest course, then, was decided to be of the nature of a 
[compromise ; and accordingly they were seen to buss/, about 
from group to group, excessively important, always in a hurry, 
but contriving to stow away large parcels of food, either their 
)wn (but this was exceptional), or such as was disingenuously 
thrust upon them by those who ho])ed for patronage and 
favour, should opportunity arise, or such as was playfully 
srhisked away, while on its very passage from the basket to 
^he open mouth of its se<lentary owner. It is only fair to 
uiy, though, that the white rr^settes were the last to begin 
mting, and the very fii*st to scamper off when the hulla- 
baloo of many children gave warning that sport was afoot 
Kvery care had been exercised by these functionaries in pro- 
iriding ])eaceable amusements, in the somewhat unreasonable 
lesiro to prevent the young people from choosing their own 
;erm8 and methods of fun-making. Very soon there was a 
honmgh breaking-up of the whole company into new arrange- 
nents, and presently the chattering, and shouting, and merry 
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laughter of youth came, and was acquiesced in by parental 
hearts, as a defiance of restraint, and a warning that the fun 
was commencing in earnest. 

Standing near to one of the largest groups of rough, 
strong, hearty lads, a gentlemanly individual, stricken still more 
in giief than in years, might have been remarked, if only as a 
contrast to the bubbling up of young life around him. But 
he was no common, no casual and unconcerned spectator, and 
the evident emotion with which he was struggling, showed 
the interest he took in the scene. To look on him, as he 
stood and wept, a stranger would have said that he was re- 
calling his own innocent childhood from behind the clouds of 
later years, — ^longing for its return, mourning that it might 
not be. Hence those tears, vain tears ! But was it because 
imagination had gone far back, and had brought the impres- 
sions of his actual youth into painful comparison with his 
present character and fortune 1 Was it because he could no 
longer leap like the roe, or shout with excited joy till the 
distent hills gave back his cry 1 Was it therefore that the 
old man wept 1 Ah, know you not that when an old man's 
fancy bears him backwards through the maze of life, there is 
many a halting-place before he reaches the green meads of 
early youth — spots where recollection cannot choose but rest, 
however gloomy and haunted; spots, too, where thick-fall- 
ing memories of love, like drooping branches, arrest and hold 
him fast ? Know you not, that in the review of every life, 
when nearly ended, there are blanks, stretching like dark 
clefts in the path, and bottomless as dark, which the memory 
hardly dares to leap, and the dreamer trembles as he recalls 
the blind haste with which he leaped them first 1 In truth, 
this old man, though much given to' reflection, very seldom, 
if ever, went so far back in the retrospect as his own young 
days. They had been so evenly passed as to have become 
happily at all times indistinct. They melted into one cloudless 
and fragrant vernal day. His thoughts, so far as they were 
engaged with the past, were always stopped midway by an 
event so frightful, and so bare of softening and comforting 
suggestions, that his whole life might be described as an 
effort to hide the vision from himself, by busily filling every 
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waking hour with kindly actions, and by painting-in amongst 
the clouds of sleep-land the bright tints of love and hope and 
faitL His own youth the less needed recalling, as it had 
been, in its happier parts, reproduced in the life of his son, 
his only son, and that son's only daughter. On this son's 
youth he often fixed his anxious recollection, and for his grand- 
daughter he cherished much of the same secret, loving fear. 
To his eye, but perhaps to no other human eye, the recollected 
boyhood of his son was as a day bom amidst clouds — burnished 
gloriously, it is true, but foreshadowing foul weather. As a 
thoughtfiil Christian, he tried to disentangle his fretted mind 
from the one great sorrow, as a thing which no giief, not even 
penitence, could in any way change. It was a fact to be for- 
gotten in all but its lessons, and to be left, as it was, in the 
past — that i% in the hand of God, But the event was pre- 
cisely of the kind which, to aiaithfiil parent, is most frequently 
present, and influentially present, in all his deliberations, 
projects, benedictions, counsels, and prayers on behalf of a 
child. For many years the shadow had rested on him as a 
simple fear, wringing from him in the silent wood-depths, and 
in the solemn night-watch, the frantic cry, " Now, God of 
Mercy forefend ! " " Spare, good Lord, spare thy servant 
thiS I" But for full twenty years the influence of this terrible 
secret had made itself felt through a thousand channels, in 
a thousand happy souls, who reaped the harvest which he had 
sown in tears, and the recompense of his generous well-doing 
had come to him in the assurance he possessed that his very 
anxiety and fatherly love had led him to adopt the very best 
possible means of averting the fell curse which hovered above 
the head of his chUd ; and that such seed-sowing, indirect 
and for a long time effectless though it was, would sooner or 
later spring forth and bear fruit> alike on earth and im- 
mortally. 

So firmly was this assurance established in ]pa mind, that 
even when there was everything to discourage him, and 
enough to poison the hope-spring of his soul, he was driven 
only to redoubled activity in the duties of his conviction and 
choica If any one had known his secret and his great wish, 
and the slight probability existing that such a wish woxdd 
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ever be fulfilled, it would have looked as though all his self- 
devotion and zeal were but proofs that he despaired — ^had 
shut out from his heart the hope, and the love too, which had 
once been his very life. But it was far otherwise with him. 
He had long ago conceived the rational idea, that all his efforts 
and sacrifices in the cause of men would tell in the long run 
to his own darling end — would gather force and volume — till, 
like the wind-swelled tide, they would break back in over- 
whelming billows, to sweep away at once, and to swallow up 
for ever, all obstacles to his long-sought aim. He felt that 
in the widening circle of his labours for others— for the hap- 
less and fallen — he was gaining experience, confidence, posi- 
tive skill, hereafter to bear down irresistibly the disease which 
he mourned to see hanging over and then fixing on his be- 
loved son ; much in the same way as the young physician 
(and the old, too) generously gives his pains, and time, and 
stores of knowledge, to the poor on beds of charity, but is 
repaid, even in the very act of benevolence, by the conscious- 
ness of wisdom, and nerve, and manual skill, ever growing 
and becoming strong enough to wrestle with disease at once 
and successfully among those who can well repay in worldly 
wealth, or even to save a king's life, and earn the wondering 
love of nations. And if at any time his confidence as to the 
one great desire gave way, his sorrow was instantly soothed, 
as far as such sorrow could be, by the reflection that he had 
even here extracted sweets and unnumbered blessings for 
himself and others from the anticipation of the dreadful 
curse. 

We need not tell the story of Mr. Barton's life just yet 
It claims a setting of its own. It is a sad but precious history, 
and we shall tell it as best we can by-and-by. Here it is 
enough to state that Mr. Barton was the founder of the Asso- 
ciation of the " Friends of Home,'' and had until within the 
last year or two continued, amidst growing infirmities, to pre- 
side over all its meetings. His noble devotion to its interests 
had lost none of its first fervour ; indeed, it might very truly 
be said that, as his external power waned, his desire and 
loving-kindness towards the members of the Society, and thfi 
objects of their union, greatly increased. From the com- 
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mencement, his zeal had been animated with highly sanctified 
parental love ; so that, as he drew nearer to the Fountain from 
which all that stream of holy love had sprung, the stream 
rose and swelled, and spread its healing waters further through 
the waste of sin. On this day he had been advised to remain 
quiet and at home ; but as the morning cleared up, and his 
health was not seriously impaired, he could not overcome the 
very natural desire to see, and so far to partake, the pleasure of 
which he was in one sense the author. For he it was who 
had given the beautiful pleasure-park to the people, and he it 
was who had taught them to appreciate and enjoy its privi- 
leges. As he stood and watched the light-hearted sports of 
his younger friends, many a strange, sad tale of other years 
rushed to his memory, while many a heart-felt acknowledg- 
ment rose to Heaven for good done in Heaven's name to the 
fathers and mothers whose children were romping before him. 
He could not help anxiety with such a spectacle before him. 
He knew well enough that every hope-inspiring trait or inci- 
dent on which he thought, had its dark other side. As he 
asked himself again and again, Had he done all he could to 
press truth in wisdom, and truth in love, upon those opening 
minds — he could not fail to reflect most anxiously on the 
fact that minds so plastic, so open to truth, were at the same 
time pliable to evil, and open to the deceitfuhiess of sin. His 
soliloquy was a prayer : lie thoughts of one who is both good 
and old are almost all Paateb. His utterance was broken, 
for it was involuntary, unintentional ; his thoughts were 
hovering midway between heaven and earth : turning from 
the children here to the Father yonder ; bearing to the feet 
of God the case of the little ones, and bearing to the little 
onesj in , their play, the blessing, the welcome, the promise, 
from above. 

He thought of these jocund, buoyant, careless children, and 
of all children, but especially of England's hope — so beset, so 
threatened, so weakened even now by the long reign of sinful 
habits — and he cried with faltering voice, and with a voice of 
weeping : — " Oh for my countrj'^s children ! who will show 
them any good ] Fathers drown the love Thou gavest with 
the babe, in cursed drink j mothers selL their own flesh and^ 
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blood to death and helL Oh ! who will pity, who can save 
the little ones, when father and mother turn away and mock 
their shrill cry for bread, for life, for love ? They have no 
father ; but Thou wilt take them up, Lord, the Friend 
almighty, full of pity, full of grace ! Teach them who Thou 
art ; stretch out Thy hand to lead and cover them ; constrain 
them, Lord, to trust Thee — to follow where Thou dost ever 
lead. Shall these grow up to blast Thy fair world, and curse 
Thy very name ? Oh, train them in Thy saving admonition, 
gentle Eedeemer ! Suffer them, bid them, make them, come 
to Thee. Let the lessons of their daily life engrave upon their 
hearts the hatefulness of all sin ; but chiefly. Lord, ^at they 
may shun with hate and fear the cup of devils ! Even in 
their golden visions, let them see dark contrasts to their 
present peace and innocence. The hut where vice huddles, 
wastes, dies; the filthy home — bedless, chairless, fireless, 
foodless ; the felon's dock, the down-cast eye, the hung lip ; 
the haggard, sweating brow — aU the mute signs of agony : — 
then let them leap forth from the deadly grasp of phantom 
ills, to bless their freedom and their present good — to raise 
again the protest and the vow which wiU make such dreams 
a lie." — " And for these maidens, Jesus, pardon — hear me. 
Didst Thou not love such as these in Bethany ? Did not 
their sisters of old time follow Thee to minister, but Thou 
wouldst not, for that Thou hadst not come to be ministered 
imto ? Did they not hear Thee, see Thee, bow down before 
Thy Majesty of love, and bless Thee as their Saviour-brother 1 
pity these ! Thou hast pitied even unto death. Save the 
sweet sisters of Thy kin and ours, great Lord of earth and 
heaven ! Ah 1 how happy, how free of care, their budding 
life ! Shall it change to canker ? Shall the greedy worm 
gnaw these sweet flowers? Shall these, who glow with 
maiden modesty beneath the pleasant burden of their fresh 
young love, and even now pledging their life away into an- 
other's trust — shall they. Lord, ever rend Thy heaven with 
the cry to bind their swelling bosom and their bleeding brow? 
Or shall these, too, feU — become the thing they hate l Shall 
their spring passion lose its primrose beauty, and be changed 
to nameless, suffocating vice ? Or, victims to another's selfish 
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crime, must they writhe on through life like trodden worms — 
erawl on in penury, 'famine, shame, and mighty mother^s 
grief ? Shall ever children gather round that fair one's knee, 
savage with hunger, cruel in reproach, and crying, * Mother, 
give us bread !' and she have none to give — * Mother, warm 
us, clothe us !' and she herself be naked, with the chills of 
death upon her 1 Ah, God forgive me 1 how can I hold from 
asking Thee to smite the sapling ] Let not the blossom and 
the fruit fall beneath the coming blight !" — He stooped as 
though with all his soul he would strive still to say, " Thy 
will be done !" He bent with solemn reverence, as might the 
high priest of old, when he had gone from the people to the 
place within the veil — ^had offered for himself and for the 
people, and was bowing now within the holiest of alL 
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Two of those for whom ne had so warmly sought the grace of 
Heaven — two that loved each other in lowly fashion, but with 
untold truth and tenderness — drew near, in their slow and 
halting walk, and, struck with the old man's mien, had 
listened till they caught his closing words. 

"The sapling and the fruitful tree 1" said the youth, "what 
can the old fellow mean ] — he does not look like a gardener — 
leastways, Tm sure he is not one in these parts, and I should 
know, eh, Polly 1" / 

"Why, Jamie, Tm thinking he meant something else — some- 
thing, by the bye, not exactly about the trees, you know ; 
you're always thinking about trees a deal more than you 
think about me, Tm sure." 

"Nay, lass, it would be better for the trees and you, 
too, if I thought more of them than I do; but I can't, for 
the life of me. No matter what part of the tree Tm work- 
ing on, it always sets me thinking of you. Why, there's 
the root, now, if s like our love, and I ram it and jam 
it to make it fast; then fork it up again, to see if I've 
hurt it^ and then stamp it and tramp it down again with 
a wilL And then there's the stem, perhaps as straight «& ^ 
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poplar and smooth as a hazel; and Tm glad, because other 
people say that true love never does run smooth — and ouis 
does, don't it, dear V* 

" No, Tm sure it don't, and never will till somebody I 
know has wed her great roiind-fiEtced flame, and taken her- 
self off." 

^* Well, then I comes to a knobby young bak, and then, 
says I, *Ifs rough, to be sure, but ifs growing fast and 
strong/ " 

"That may be all very, well, but, if I were you, I should 
look more to the leaves and the flowers." 

"And so I do, sweet, only wait till I come to them. 
Well, then, this morning I was set to trim and tidy up a 
rose-tree, that came from — Lord knows where — and cost a 
sight of money, and yet it had only one bud, but it promised 
to be a choice one ; so I went to work and picked off all 
the dead leaves, and it's surprising what a many there is when 
you come to look close, green as it looks 'away apiece ; then 
there was the little insects that must be all belly, for they 
eat the green leaves, and they turn green all over. I smoked 
them off." 

" All an excuse, I dare swear." 

" No, I never smoke of a morning, except in the greenhouse^ 
and that takes such a precious sight of 'bacco this time of the 
year ; but then I don't pay for it — so I was saying, I got the 
more part of the greenies to vanish, but just as I was going to 
get my pint of beer, I spied two or three ugly little beggars — 
caterpillar like — sleeping and hiding just under the precious 
bud, but as they wasn't moving, I didn't molest them just 
then, for I thought I'd give a good look when I wasn't so 
thirsty ; but. Lord bless you ! when I came back, if two of 
these varmin hadn't climbed up and eaten a hole like a rail- 
way cutting right into the heart of the rose — oh, didn't master 
kick up a shindy ! never mind if he didn't" 

" And did you think of me then, Jamie ? ' 

"Why, no — I was aU of a fluster, and didn't know how to 
make it fit" 

" WiU you let me tell you the moral of the spoiled rose f ' 
sa/d a kindf ^emulous voice, which, l^iey Twio^aizad as that 
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of the venerable man vhose words had given them the key- 
note of their present conversation ; **will you suflfer me to 
suggest a mefltning that may be of use to both of you ? For- 
give me, Fm a very old man, and if I speak to you as 
children, remember, I feel almost a father's interest in you. 
I know you both, and, doubtless, now you both know me. 
Under Heaven, 1 was the means of saving the parents of 
both from heavy trials and heavier sins; you were young 
then, but I was even then old, and part of my reward was to 
be looked up to by the child's eyes of Jamie and Polly, 
and to have my name murmured in their prayer. Is that 
name ever named now ?— do the prayers of childhood still 
rise to Him who gives you all, even the love of one another 1 
I will not uige you, but go on to tell you what I think Jamie 
should think about you, Polly, and the rose. I went this 
morning, by special request of Mr. Hansard, to see the long- 
expected beauty, and many others were with me there on the 
same errand. We soon learned the cause of our host's un- 
wonted peevishness, and we shared his vexation as we followed 
to the spot. Enough remained to show how much beauty of 
hue and form had perished through neglect ; and, naturally, 
we all sympathized, and some of us moralized. Hearing of 
your delay, one gentleman made the not very novel remark, 
* Procrastination is the thief of Time.' * So it may be, if it 
likes,' said the host, with warmth ; * it may steal what it likes, 
only let my rose alone, confound the fool !' I rejoined that 
the maxim might be understood in this way — Procrastination 
is Time turned Thief — and a very dangerous and ruinous 
thie^ too ; for, as Time is always on the move, so Procrasti- 
nation is always stealing ; and it makes no distinction — it will 
steal virtue and cash, health, peace, reputation, life itself, and 
Heaven into the bargain. The Squire (as we call him) did 
not seem to be in a mood for morals, and so I left him ; but 
here, as I have watched the gay buds in their blooming 
beauty, Jamie, I have more than once thought of your rose 
and the wonn. And of you two, I wUl say, with all faithful 
kindness, you have nursed your young love tenderly and ver^ 
hopefully, and, as I hear, it is almost "bVo^ivi^. ^-sn^ "^^^"^ 
never thought that there might be a woxm \^vcVATi^ \l'^^x^ 

£ 
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Have you seen it, and yet never plucked it ofl^ and in ang 
trodden it under your feet 1 Mary, the eye of a maidei 
love should be quick, by rights. How is your& dimmed th 
you cannot see this danger 1 You say, perhaps, love is bli] 
to the loved one's faults ; but you have made that fault yo 
own — you have taken Jamie to your heart all as he is ; ai 
now I ask you, save the priceless bud of long years' grow 
from ruin— yes, I say, fi-om ruin— for as none of us can kn( 
the future, we are allowed to speak positively, if the chanc 
are very great one way or the other ; and I tell you that mai 
such a couple as yourselves I have followed firom step to st 
in their downward course ; and while at each step they vow 
to stop, and could not believe it possible they could be won 
the earth has opened still beneath them, — lower — Slower — ^t 
hidden from the eye and from the hope of men." 

" I know what you mean, well enough, sir," said the abash 
young man, " but I can't exactly see as you do ; and I do] 
see how a man can do my work without his beer, nor wl 
a hard-working man shouldn't have his glass and his pi 
when he's done, or to-day, like, when he's out on the spre< 

" Now, Jamie, it's just because you do feel as you ha 
said, that I see so much danger even in the pint of beer, 
amounts to this — you must go on drinking; for, work y 
must, and you say to work you must drink. Eest and pL 
sometimes, you must, and to drink, you say, is harmless, a 
a right." 

"Well, I maintain beer's nourishing. Look at me a 
the fat drummer, who only signed the pledge last wee 
and then look at the clarionet man, and little Bugle, t 
tailor." 

"And Dummy Bowler? why not give us a model 
once — surely he 's fat enough ; and, by all tokens, when y 
are as old you '11 be as fat. I know beer's nourishing, 
you want a heap of flesh as pulpy and sour as brewers' grai 
beer is the thing exactly to your mind, and will nourish y 
famously." 

"Come, I know, sir, you're laughing at me; but I 
tell you another argument, which I take it is a regular kno< 
em-down ; and Polly here '11 bear me out, I know." 
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fVell, out with it. I can't stand without a stick very 
; but I have not much fear of your argument knocking 
own : at any rate, I won't boast, so fire away." 
iVell, you must know, sir, I tried without beer for a fort- 
; ; but hang me if I could ever leave off eating, or tliink- 
f it, and wishing, and longing, till mother said, * If I got 
with an appetite like that, poor Polly would get never a 
I spent more in extra meat than ever it cost me in 
:. Now I don't call that economical, for all the talk there 

True, Jamie, it's rather a more serious argument than I ex- 
d, and I 'm not sure that I can answer it ; but I will just 
liat every stomach that has been habitually under the in- 
ce of tobacco and beer is in a state of disease ; and you 
n't be surprised if, during the first fortnight, it should 
ir like one recovering from a fever. And then I '11 tell 
in anecdote of my own family, which may give us a little 

Two first cousins of my own, Ealph and Edward, were 
by their parents in a state of comfort much greater 
those parents expected when called from this world, 
ivagance had been the father's fault, and indulgence of 
hildren brought blame upon the memory of the mother. 
. the wreck of an ample fortune there were rescued two 
mills and about £8000 in money. An equal division 
place ; and the brothers, who were greatly attached to 
other, agreed to carry on their business separately, but 
ider a loving account to each other every year of how 
. they had spent of their ig4000. They had both been 
jht up in habits wholly imsuited to their then position ; 
rhile Ealph (the elder) pursued his old course very much, 
ird made a complete stand — turned over a new leaf of 
ind consequently over a good many new leaves in the 
r. At the Christmas reunion of the brothers, the first 
ion on Edward's part was, * Well, Ealph, and how much 
J ^24000 have you spent V * Only £1000,' was the reply: 
you V £1500 was the sum. * Oh, Edward ! I thought 
been extravagant, but you have been going it : I'd 
3 you to pull up.' 'Thank you.' — ^And the subject dropped. 
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Ealph returned to his sluggish business and jovial hunter 

life, priding himself on his comparative economy, and affe< 

tionately calculating how soon he might have to assist h 

prodigal brother ; and when two or three annual meeting 

had passed away, he found that he had at length got withi 

sight of his last liiousand. But what was his surprise to ho 

the old story from his brother, with a slight addition. "Ealp] 

I have this year spent ^3000/ ' How, £3000 ! why yc 

spent all you ever had, and more than spent it, last yeai 

who has been fool enough to give you credit?' *My a 

mill,' was the answer ; * and a first-rate creditor he is, as 1 

good right he should, for he has had every hal^nny of n: 

money.' * Why, what a ninny I must have been, not to hai 

found you out. I plumed myseK on being less wild thj 

you, because you spent £1500 and I spent only JE100( 

' Forgive me, Ealph ; I can and will help you. But remei 

ber, for the future, that while you spent your money, I invesU 

mine-; and I submit that mill-stones and a steam-engine a 

more profitable, if they )are more expensive, than dogs ai 

champagne breakfasts.' — So, Jamie, by the light of this litt 

tale, your argument stands much about here : you very just 

say that Edward (i, e., water drinker) spends most, and Ralj 

(i.e., beer drinker) appears to advantage ; but as it seems 

me the teetotaller turns his beef and pudding into millston 

(muscle and bone), while the beer man changes his cash in 

a champagne-like excitement — rather pleasant, but very bri 

— and subsequently into bile, and weariness, and prematu 

old age. It must strike you, and for my part I am sure 

it, that half a pound of good beef is more nourishing tin 

a quart of heavy wet. I feel confident that Polly, both 

sweetheart and wife, would kiss you with tenfold glee, ev 

if she did get hardly her share at dinner, if you met her wi 

the sweet natural breath of country labour, instead of t 

sickly smeU of a fusty barrel. And then, besides, by and I 

you know — ^now, don't turn away, Polly, as if you neiii 

knew nor cared about what's coming — by and by, you kno 

little buds will peep out. Tell me, Jamie — shall they fii 

ihe leaves already withering ? They should shelter under t 

fuU-grown Rower, Eut what if thjit \aig<et ^^^«t <i«\iceal 
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worm — a breeding worm — breeding just a worm for every 
bad that comea You, James, never saw your father drink, 
though once he did; and yet you drank a little, as you say, 
fpur years ago. You drink more now, for all that you are in 
love's hey-day, than you did then ; and where will it end? 
I know you spurn the thought of being a drunkard ; but 
who is to save you 1 How are you to know the point of 
danger ; and how stop yourself when your stout heart has 
wasted all the strength needful for a firm resolve] But 
mark what I would say : your children will begin where they 
find you ; and, oh ! I speak from bitterest knowledge, you 
will be powerless to call them back. And would you risk 
it, Mary, to hear your husband curse his early folly above 
the grave of your boy, shattered in his prime, and tumbled 
by tiie demon of drink into a dishonoured grave ) I tell 
you that you no more need drink on earth, than you will 
do if you go to heaven ; and if you would have, as you, 
perhaps, too fondly dream you will, a heaven in your earthly 
home, bar the gates for ever against drink. Poverty, and 
sickness, and heart-wasting separation may come, but with 
drink they wUl come. The sober man can meet grief— that 
is, only manly grief — ^with all shapes of ill ; but the drinker, 
long unmanned, can only fold his hands in worthless despair, 
and seek his solace where he found his bane. Then, Mary, 
lift you up, with gentle hand, the leaves of that blushing 
bud — ^your all but nuptial love ; and pray your gardener hus- 
band pluck the sleeping reptile off, and cast it far away. God 
bless you both ! Lord, hear an old man's prayer ! I ' ve kept 
you long, and I fear you think I am prosy ; but, old as I 
am, my heart is full of youth ; and if you send me a bidding 
I 'U come to the wedding, to rejoice heart-whole with you if 
you have taken my counsel, and to pray for you if you have 
not. Grood-bye!" 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

And now the plaintive bugle and the rolling drum gave pub- 
lic notice of the well-felt fact that tea time was drawing on. 
Obedient to the summons, little boys stopped in their cricket 
runs, and threw the bats anywhere, proudly, for less boys to 
pick up and take home. Hot words froze on the lips of 
heated disputants. Muffins was the ruling spirit of the hour, 
and buns regained the ascendant. Myriads of nutshells 
cracked resentfully under thin-slippered feet. Thorn-bushes, 
enamoured of the unwonted stir, stretched out their arms to 
take and give mementos of the feast. Wounded parasols, 
and missing umbrellas, torn frocks, crumpled bonnets, fretting 
babies, truant boys in trousers, and lagging girls in ditto, 
shoals of open and audacious orange peel, shoals, too, of shame- 
faced, half-hidden oyster-shells and periwinkles, large crumbs 
but very stale, many corks and bottles, too, but mostly "pop." 
Blue tickets with great seals, club-medals once and still prized, 
ribbons beyond all price, elder daughters rudely cuffing unruly 
brothers, and smiling sweetly on taller boys beside them ; 
weary matrons with difficulty resuming dignity, and having 
recourse to scolding ; victim fathers, loaded with infants and 
hampers and garden chairs, and the refuse stuff making la^ 
ders in their Sunday clothes. Ever indefatigable white rosette 
men, with opera ties on one side, trousers hitched up to a 
degree ungainly, and waistcoats brilliant still, but spotted 
like the sun. Such was the motley of the scene ; but no 
brawl, no loud curse, no rude purposed hustling, no lacka- 
daisical, full-blown dandies, with three sheets and a half in 
the wind, to ogle and insult the daughters of trade and toiL 
Decency had been queen of the feast, and her sceptre waved 
even when fatigue had invited disorder ; while high over all 
waved the banner, and far and wide resounded the peal of the 
immortal band, who had consumed lemonade enough to supply 
them with wind for a month, even when playing so lustily 
as then, " The days when we went gipsying." The glowing 
sunset played upon the waters, the gentle night wind shook 
the shadows of the rustling trees on path and plot, the silver 
fountain whispered, the roosting birds twittered, and all but 
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mg. So as the multitude passed from the scene which tem- 
srance had made almost a second Eden — Eden, with its 
lousand charms, breathed a blessing and a peace upon their 
)iils. True, there were crying youngsters, who, what with 
leir sullen looks and knuckled eyes, brought to remembrance 
16 Peri in " LaUa Eookh :" 

** One mom, a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden, stood disconsolate." 

iut a gentle message of expostulation and rebuke, together 
ith promises of an ad jpuerum but rather vague character, 
)on bore the lingering Peris in the maternal wake, to the 
omelier scenes of supper — combing, washing, and an early 
ed ; — an early bed, we say advisedly, and could summon many 
bluff boy to swear, in spite of clocks that had been tampered 
rith, that, " it was long before the time, and he knew the 
aason why." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE REASON WHY. 

" The Friends of Home " had made a day of pleasure, accord- 
ing to a definite purpose which had forsworn, or at any 
rate postponed, the counter and the forge, cooking and the 
wash-tub. If the festivity had terminated with the amuse- 
ments of the People's Park, there would have been a large 
surplus of energy uninvested, and a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for profiting as well as amusing the public ' mind 
sufi'ered to pass. But the buoyant spirits of the holiday 
makers were not doomed to evaporate so early in the day, or 
with so little actual gain. The scheme had been well con- 
sidered beforehand, and it had been arranged that advantage 
should be taken of the good temper and hilarity of the festal 
time, to reproduce the arguments and appeals which in 
former years had been as the germs from which the full 
blossoms, so fair and fragrant that day had sprung. Besides, 
it was a matter of routine, that a statement of accounts 
should be laid at least once a year before the wondering and 
bewildered contributors to the general fund of the Club. 
This statement of finance, in itseli^ was sufficient to call for a 
Tea Party, and to constitute an anniversary meeting. Every 
preparation had been made, in every department, and in the 
most honourable spirit on the part of every one officially con- 
cerned. The Town Hall, which in the morning had been an 
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eye-sore to the curious, a source of mysterious pride to the 
privileged white rosettes, and the cynosure of the motley 
crowd, was now open to the " open sesame " of a blue ticket 
with a little red seal in one comer, and the initials of a name 
of power in the other corner. Eesplendent with gas, every 
window looked like the mouth of a glass furnace, and almost 
daunted the wayfarers who had gix)wn accustomed to the dim- 
ness of the sparsely- lighted street, where the three or four 
lamps seemed to miss the company of their constant friends 
and helpers, the shop windows ; and instead of exerting 
themselves to make up the deficiency, were sullen and in- 
dolent, and victims to the furtive breeze, and water in the 
pipes. 

Even at an untimely hour a crowd had besieged the front 
portals of the hall — anxious, fretfiil, impatient, for the enjoy- 
ment of their shiUing's worth, and desirous of getting, among 
other good things, first-rate seats, and as much of the light 
and of the hot atmosphere as their blue tickets would pur- 
chase. Eesolutely had the elders among the rosette-bearing 
class set the premature demands of the crowd at defiance; 
but a strange rumour had got wind, that younger ofl&ce- 
bearers had yielded to seduction and bribery, and had, by 
back-stairs uifiluence, contrived to smuggle in the favoured 
and fair ones who had marketable bribes to offer to such 
gallant stewards. After this rumour had gained pretty general 
currency and a most painful hold on the popular mind, 
the storm of tongues, umbrellas, pattens, and dark-lanterns 
burst with redoubled fury on the frowning door, until it had 
been flung open from within, to save it from being flung down 
from without. Great, however, as was the first instalment of 
the crowd, happily it was not to be called large in comparison 
with the rooms, and it speedily retrieved itseK from disorderly 
and riotous behaviour. On the basement there were three 
available rooms. On the right hand, as you entered, there 
was a door-way large enough for a ball-room, and a great deal 
too imposing as an introduction to an insignificant, temporary 
kitchen. Above that doorway was the bust of the immortal 
&ther of Modem Philosophy in bronze, and such lineaments 
as were discernible in the dark image seemed to frown u^om 
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the senseless proceedings over which he was an involuntary 
sentinel. Right opposite the main entrance was a door, 
which led first into a court — the civil courts in point of fSacI^ 
but it was known to be lighted with only a solitary lamp ; it 
was believed to be appropriated to the trappings of privileged, 
or perhaps only official persons,-and it was sternly barri- 
caded by a woman so broad that her flank would have to be 
turned before she could be pushed back within the barrier 
line by any enterprising escaladers. But on the left hand, 
under the guardianship of a bust about the same size as that of 
Bacon, quite as awful, quite as dark, but much less distinguish- 
able in its features or expression, a door opened into what was 
well known as the brdinary or little justice-room. At quarter 
sessions time it was a robing room, and so also at the time of 
the county balL At other times, it was simply the magistrates' 
room ; and at other times a lurking place for the housewifely 
appurtenances to the larger establishment, — such as dusters, 
dust -shovels, cobweb bi-ooms, and rickety implements for the 
maintenance of cleanliness on a great, though only occasional 
scale. Herein was a portentous library of the 30,000 Statutes 
of England, more or less condensed or left out. Here were 
business-looking pigeon holes, and awfully suggestive recesses, 
shelves, and cupboards. There, too, was a massive lit de 
Justice, as the French might perhaps have called it, but which 
Englishmen would denominate an easy chair, at the warm end 
of a horseshoe-shaped blue baize table. Generally speaking, 
the English mind is fully alive to the very circupastantials and 
accidents of English law, and pays involuntary deference to 
the black death-planks at the debtor's door, and to the shiny 
buttons of the policeman's coat, — ^much more, of course, to 
the antiquated quills, the parchment-looking foolscap, the 
monstrous pewter inkstands, and the brilliant blot-paper, 
stainless as Justice, or spotted like the prisoner at the bar. 
But when policemen are confined in their functions to doing 
nothing at all, and to saying less than nothing, outside a 
court-house door, — and when magistrates are believed, and 
even known, to be in their own mansions as jolly and bene- 
volent as ordinary men, and a great deal less terrible than the 
bulk of men, — English awe of the mere surroundings of law 
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gives place to a superciliousness which, we must say, is a 
little overdone, and smacks of a concealed effort after indiffer- 
ence, but answers sufficiently well when the only object to be 
gained is that English males should hang their hats up with- 
out fear, and English maidens and spouses throw off all super- 
stition which would deter them from freely using the cup- 
boards and shelves, and easy chairs, and horseshoe tables, 
which once a sennight are sacred to the mysteries of the Blind 
Gpddess, and the dignified J. P.'s. 

In this room, accordingly, there was an unceasing turmoil 
for an hour or two, — and indeed up to the very moment of 
saying grace upstairs. A large screen served to board off a 
little gloomy corner where hats, umbrellas, goloshes, and 
mufflers were distributed on extemporized pegs, or bundled 
indiscriminately into a heap on the floor. The great space 
(including the gas and the fire, the shelves, the cupboards, 
the table, the chairs, 'the snug little out-of-the-way spots) was 
inviolably dedicated to the service of the fair, and in no long 
time there wsw a perfect museum of antiquities and novelties, 
both in person and in dress, gathered within that irregular 
triangle. Bonnets in boxes frail as themselves, ' and both 
made of chip ; boas sable, boas rabbit, boas pussy, boas new, 
boas old, boas fluffy, boas mangy, boas long, boas short, boas 
of aU names and types, and of aU origins, from the romantic 
wilds of Kamtschatka, and from the sludge of a neighbouring 
pond, or the marine stores of a neighbouring factor in the 
skin line, were here, there, everywhere, coiled up like hybei^ 
nating hairy worms, or digesting rattle-snakes. Wherever the 
boas were not, and mingled with them wherever they might 
lie, were mittens, pattens, shawls, combs, caps, and at least 
one front — Miss Gibbins's (who was of an age not only to 
require such aids to beauty, but to withstand the evil of such 
snares to virtue, and to be uiimoved by sneers of others, and 
who had made a point of bringing her every-day wig, lest the 
night should set in damp, and blight the shiny glory of her 
new ringletty brown one). In this sanctum was the finishing 
touch given to the hasty preparations for which the interved 
of the return home to put the children to bed had been 
insufficient^ and that delicate re-arrangement of rumpled c\l!:1& 
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and collars which prudent wrapping-up had rendered neces- 
sary. Some of the gentle crowd had been there quite long 
enough for aU proper purposes, and were already wasting 
their leisure in quizzing and scandal, besides blocking up the 
room to the great inconvenience and indignation of new 
comers, as well as of their male fiiends, who were airing their 
legs on the staircase and landings which led to the festive hall 
above. 

Miss Gibbins (as became her age and social standing) was the 
first to make a move ; and bravely cutting a channel through 
the concourse, she was soon in full sail up the broad stairs, 
followed by a whole bevy of arm-locked, simpering youngsters. 
At the curtained door of the large room, there was another 
pause, another press, for indecision seemed to prevail in all 
minds, as to whether it would be better to risk stifling in a 
good place, or to sit in a draught where nothing could be 
seen or heard. The indecision was not set at rest by the 
vague shouts reverberating round inaccessible spots, " Plenty 
of room up here, ladies;" nor yet by Miss Gibbins' ghostly 
caution, " It would be so awkward if one should faint ;" but 
by that general progressive tendency which impels the human 
race to migrate when himgry hordes are thrusting from be- 
hind. Arrested at the very door, every eye had time to 
recover from the dazzling glory suffused over platform and 
benches by the grand chandelier (only lighted about twice in 
a twelve-month), and to gaze without pain, and with much 
complacency, on the true marvels of the scene before them. 
Huge evergreens that must have come from Dodona, so 
large, and so brightly, darkly verdant, and must (one should 
suppose) have been ordered to grow where they hung, by the 
silver- voiced Apollo himself, so high up on the smooth walls 
did they crisply rustle to the draught Immortality was (as 
Miss G. explained) the sentiment of the evergreen, and aU 
minds felt the force of the allusion, more especially when they 
gathered from the embroidered flags on the four walls, that 
the Society of the Friends of Home had expressly appro- 
priated the sentiment of the holly and yew bushes around, in 
such atirring mottoes as — "Our Immortal Founder," "Nil 
Uppejranduia, '^ "Sow hy all Wafers" (lYna \aa\. m ^onas^^aMous 
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and emphatic emblazonment) ; while the two-legged banner 
waved its motto, " We come to rescue the fallen/* much like 
a visible echo to the texts on the other three walls. Places 
were found, changes were tried, — first places were lost while 
trying the second, and the second on tr3dng to regain the 
first. 



CHAPTEE IL 

TEA, ET OiETBBA. 

At length there was the appearance of order, and indeed, there 
was a martial reality about the ranks, arising partly from the 
extreme difficulty of crushing into a place, and partly from 
the absolute impossibility of getting out again. For now the 
intervening spaces from form to form, and back to back, were 
themselves blocked up, so much as to necessitate a leaning 
forward hurtful to delicate chests, by reason of the passing to 
and fro of puffing, wheezing, red-faced, tight-chokered, irrit- 
able individuals with urns, tea-pots, pitchers, and formidable 
burdens of lukewarm muffins and sweaty toast. As if by 
preconcert, after everything else had been deposited, there 
was a hand-to-hand passing of large dishes blooming with 
ham shaving& Indeed, it had been resolved by the committee 
of provisions, under the influence of that love of fair play 
which is the glory of Englishmen, that, judging from former 
experience, it would not be advisable to put the ham slices as 
a temptation to the weak and hungry, whose very weakness 
might be foreknown by the fact of their coming early. 
Although in the wide world without there was a pretty ex- 
tensive adoption of the principle " First come, first served," 
these reflecting counsellors did not deem it a wise or neigh- 
bourly principle to introduce, without any limitations, into a 
company who were on a footing of vulgar equality at a 
shilling a head. The ham was the crown of the feast, and 
the principle on which it was introduced was a maat«t-^\ftRft. 
of strategy which completely foiled the c\v\ui\i\!fl\^ ^^^Sk^sax^yesa* 
of those who had purposdj come mtia. s^iOTXMM^aa «c^ns^ ^*^ 
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everythiiig, and ^vitli minds foU of evU designs on the mnfiSns 
and ham — ^but especially the ham. When all was ready on 
the table, and everybody more than ready to fall-to, the hum 
of many voices broke up into a hundred coughs, hems, and other 
petulant signs of impatience. This plain intimation that all 
were waiting, induced the amiable Secretary to lay aside, as 
if intending shortly, very shortly to resume, his dolce far 
rdente, and after a benevolent and inquisitive survey, to pro- 
pose a song of praise. All were willing to accord at least 
external reverence, and therefore all rose to sing ; but it 
would appear that fresh illustration was about to be given of 
the well-attested truth that there is no such thing in the world 
as unmixed good. For it was soon discovered that one effect 
of the brilliant musical display in the gala, was to excite a 
very general disposition to music in the company assembled, 
and in some minds — many, we should say — a spirit, of rivalry 
fed with envy. Now it seemed that a fair field and no favour 
was open for a contest. .The band numbered some eighteen, 
(as we have seen), but then they had instruments of incredible 
power (for chamber music), and it was considered not unfair 
to pitch, as against these eighteen, the whole vocal violence of 
six hundred lungs. The ambition displayed itself in loud- 
ness, the envious spirit in swiftness. The tune, unfortunately 
for the band, was a common one to sing, but a new one to 
them on their instruments. The whole lung power, then, was 
developed at the second note, and the band was as good as 
stifled ; while the malicious and secret foes to their well- 
earned fame, posted on at such a rate that, by the end of the 
first line, the band was nowhere. In such a volume of sound 
each one felt he could do as he liked, and have an unrestricted 
try at all the parts. The effect was prodigious, and in every 
sense, and to every sense, stunning. There must have been a 
very large proportion of the assembly who were thus, by out- 
rageous exercise of their lungs, adding dangerously to appetites 
already keen enough to intensify official difficulties on the 
subject of supply. But there were a few (oh, no ! call them 
many J for one such, in some sort, counts as ten thousand) who 
lent a lowly part to the simple and famihar hymn, while 
their folded hands, and closed eyes, and quivering lips 
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bespoke feelings too deep and too holy for utterance, even in 
a song of praise. 

Twelve months before, some of them had been attracted 
by the light thrown through the gloom in which they were 
sauntering, cold and wretched, to their naked homes ; they 
had crawled, half tipsy, beneath the blazing windows ; had 
listened to that hymn, but knew not the words, and under- 
stood Hot their power or purpose ; had longed to be within, 
if only to appease hunger and to be warm for one rare, short 
hour. And now 1 They were within, clad, warmed, saved, 
blessed, hopeful, cheerful ; and their hearts were swelling 
with a gladness that finds no vent but weeping. Surely, 
since the day when, at the base of the Babel tower, fathers, 
sons, mothers, daughters, kinsmen, tribes, strove, with mingled 
howls of dread and mad articulate shrieks, to speak a forgotten, 
a perished tongue, there never has been any noise so confused 
as that which follows the moment of pause after grace is said 
on such an occasion ; a moment which serves to sever the 
earthly from the heavenly, and teaches us how near and yet 
how distant, and how different, is the one from the other. 
What a compound of sounds, over and above the common 
mixture of melodies to be heard in every crowd ! But how 
admirably is every part of great Nature fitted to every other 
part ! Only imagine what an appalling thing it would be to 
visit a scene like this in the ghost world, in the great Sheol of 
the Hebrews, for instance. To look upon six hundred bodily 
forms silently going through such an infinite variety of antics, 
and stowing away suoh handfuls of seeming substantialities ! 
Well, then, is it not a wise arrangement of Nature, when six 
hundred people of aU ages take a meat tea in one apartment — 
is it not a relief rather than otherwise, to have the clatter, 
and hum, and buzzes mixed up into one amazing and deafen- 
ing compound of sound ] 

It would be invidious to institute too close an inquiry into 
the relative value of the ticket that admitted to the viands, 
and of the viands *that were admitted to the interior of the 
ticket-holder. There is not any particular difficulty in forming 
a general notion of how matters stood, relatively, after a good 
hdf-hour^s experiment; for a shilling, though it will go a ^qq^I 
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way in muffins. Has its natural limit somewhat sooner wb* 
ham and tea are taken into the account. In some quartc 
there were symptoms of discontent — ^generally, however, 
such a kind as to be allayed by playful rebuke, or else i 
ultimate replemshment of desolate muffin-plates. Our friei 
Mr. Muggins offered himseK a sacrifice to the popular apj 
tite at his table, and ran some risk of realizing hijs own co 
dition of the morning — " dying for it." What little leisu 
people could afford for such an occupation, was spent 
wondering however Groggy could have squeezed his way in 
such a good spot for satisfying the desires of his natui 
Once fairly ensconced and occupied, public wonder was c 
verted to the greatness of his capacity for ham, and the utt 
improbability of his ever getting out again in his swoU) 
condition. This rotund individual ungratefully spent tl 
strength he had appropriated from imlimited victuals 
murmuring at official meanness. With lobster-like eyes, ai 
cheeks flaming like a lobster boiled, he turned to the exte: 
of a small angle, and confronting a pale slim waiter come 
wise, demanded, with terrifying emphasis, whether "th( 
meant to starve* em alii" Meekness is the true wisdom 
the weak, and the slim waiter knew it. He answered, wil 
a gentle sarcasm, "You've had your sixpenceworth. Til 1 
bound, old cock ; so never you start crowing." The roui 
man was cowed, then enraged ; and seizing upon the affix): 
as an excuse which he very much wanted for not staying 
hear the speeches, he groped with his feet for his hat — rouse 
bitter and lasting feuds from under the table by the reckle 
infliction of kicks from his hobnailed Bluchers — ^made oi 
grand experiment in the getting-out line of policy — succumb 
under the rising indignation of persons who neither won 
nor could bear his weight in the small of their backs — sai 
flop into his seat, settled his head into his apoplectic nee 
and secretly resolved not to listen to a single word of t] 
speeches. This incident was exceptional, thought not alt 
gether a solitary one, if we are to believe the statement in ti 
Arlton Journal, by one " Philologos," a lean light-hair< 
philosopher, who made himself conspicuous aU through tl 
festival by casting eagle glances everywhere, and constant 
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shouting "Waiter! waiter!" in tones horribly like "Fire! 
fire !" He said — and he ought to know — that the whole 
thing was shameful ; and he should certainly summon all the 
white-rosette men before the next meeting of the committee. 

The matronly and maidenly middle-aged presidents of trays 
reposed on their laurels (one at the back of each chair), while 
servitors, weary and reckless, made a clean sweep of the 
crockery, and — we nearly said — crumbs ; but, in good sooth, 
there were no crumbs left. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE SPOON IN THE CUP. 

Then, blushing girls listened, with averted head and vacant 
eye, to sweet nothings that came from somewhere behind ; 
and, when any one looked, said " Don't !" and wondered when 
the speaking would begin, and where the Secretary was all 
that tim& N'ow, though we fear the inquiry in this quarter 
was but a blind and make-believe, we will venture to reply 
that Mr. Sec. was at that moment pretty nearly where he had 
been all the evening — lolling at half length, and so taking 
up two seats and a half (as who should hinder him Tj at the 
first table, in the place of honour, and of profit too. Of profit, 
it is said ; for though in external seeming there was no difie- 
rence between the viands on that table and those lower 
down, we happen to be in the secret, and can vouch for it, 
that itte ham was thinner, and more of it ; the mufl&ns, by a 
well-r^ulated method of service, were hot-and-hot even to 
the last ; and the tea had once been in China, and was in 
china then, and might, but for its quality, have been set down 
at 38. 8d., it was so plentiful and strong. We would not in- 
sinuate anything to the disadvantage of the amiable Sec. ; but 
as he alone possessed a knowledge of the programme of the 
evening, to the inquisitive fair around he was the idol of 
the hour — ^and it's really astonishing what quantities of food 
idols will on some occasions swallow. Whatever may have 
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been the precise amount of expansion that took place inter- 
nally, at any rate, the process which had been going on for 
three-quarters of an hour, apart from the more public gaze, 
resulted in imparting greater breadth than eves to his serene 
and benevolent face ; so that, when he rose from his recum- 
bent posture, and shone out on the company below, there 
was an ill-suppressed murmur, or purring, which told how 
glad the " Friends of Home " were to see him once more. 
Gracefully inserting his finger and thumb in his white vest- 
pocket, and feeling, as he well knew, for nothing, he proposed, 
in a voice serene and flat like his face, that if the Friends (a 
joke this !) had quite finished, they would sing the usual 
verse, which accordingly was performed this time with an 
efiect the reverse of the former experiment The band had 
complotted, and by their superior science, and not having to 
mind the words, they succeeded in beating the amateurs 
hollow ; for even the bassoon had sat down before the finale 
of the general repeat, which hung upon the ear like the dying 
blast of an organ out of repair. Thus, with becoming gravity, 
the more serious part of the affair had been brought to a 
close ; and now nothing remained but speeches and sleeping, 
unless indeed we may include listening and vociferation. 

Let not the Friends of Home think that in this description 
there is anything to endanger the esteem in which they are 
so deservedly held ; for it is a fact that in all large unselected 
assemblies, where food is introduced, there is sure to be much 
that is irresistibly droll ; and, besides, out of the six hundred 
present, not more than half were members of the Society, as 
might be judged from the numerous cases in which, with a 
guilty wink, one had whispered to another, " that it was all 
as it should be, but, iov that individuars part, a little of 
something short would have mended the tea;" and the re- 
peated observations ,of a very suspicious character, ** that that 
ham was underdone, and too fat, and lay very cold on the 
stomach." Moreover, as was afterwards reported with grief 
by the amiable and vigilant Secretary, two short hours only 
had elapsed, and the tap-room of the " Justice's Wig," at the 
end of the yard, was more crowded than it had ever been 
before by enthusiastic and droughty d\spu\aii\a^'^VQ ^isstitsiyed 
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to recollect and illustrate the argaments of the evening by 
the aid of copious "goes" of brandy-and-water. 

Quiet was at length restored (or, perhaps, we should be 
more accurate if we said, quiet was for the first time secured), 
and matters seemed to be coming to a point ; but as in the 
regions of air a deep lull is offcen the space within which the 
fiercest storms are nursed, so on that terrene sphere, the plat- 
form, there were symptoms of an inevitable tempest, in the 
graceful investigation of a red book, which looked so like 
hymns, that the light-haired young man felt himseK moved 
to cut a slit in the end of his cane, and, having scribbled a 
little note on his mother's back, to hand that missive, at stick- 
length, to the nearest member of the platform group, which 
communication produced so decided an effect, that we felt 
bound to procure a copy. It ran thus: — "Eespected Sir 
[addressed to no one in particular], — A humble individual, 
who has observed with pain the manifest and unbecoming 
rivalry existing between the band of the Friends of Home and 
those Friends of Home themselves and others, takes leave to 
suggest that there be no more singing." — Signed "Philologos." 
The suggestion was received as it deserved ; it was an ex- 
tremely happy one on more accounts than the one specified ; 
for the stranger gentleman, who was to be the star of the 
evening, had diosen a hymn of a very peculiar metre indeed, 
and the Secretary was ashamed to confess his fear that the 
band did not know a proper tune for it, and were hardly as 
yet skilled enough to be safely trusted with the dangerous 
licence of adapting a common to a long or a long to a peculiar 
metz6. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE OHAIBMAN. 



This difficulty removed — ^this cloud dispersed — there re- 
mained no reason why the amiable Secretary should not 
proceed to announce and induct the no less amiable chair- 
man ; and why should we not follow his exam^\fe^ ^ ^ ^<w8i 
no reoBon why. A slight sketch will ^jiavvei iQit\i%\i^^^ 
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and exterior characteristics, and serve to present the reader 
with at least a dim photograph. Erect in gait until he began 
to speak, and then, as the fashion for chairmen is, painfaQy 
stooping, and mottling his knuckles on the embossed pattern 
of tiie green table-cloth, one might describe him tall, but at 
the same time weakly in the spine. His dress of black and 
grey was sleek, well made, and very perfectly dean ; there 
were no ornaments beyond two or three shurt-studs of the 
simplest workmanship/which we,. generaUy. and excusably 
enough, regarded as ordinary buttons, and might have been 
worn by a Quaker without proving a stumblingblock to his 
people. Then there was just a spot — a bright spot, a yellow 
spot — ^somewhere below Ins waistcoat — a kind of breaking 
out ; for a gold watch, put it where you may, will assert its 
claim to esteem, and show its whereabouts. His watch was 
in a fob ; and this fact plamly said, *' That man had a fSather, 
and a very respectable father too." The appurtenances of 
the throat were faultless, but not all white ; for he recognized 
no necessary connection between the pulpit and Miss Gibbins's 
easy chair, and would just as soon have appeared in a surplice 
as in a prim and snowy neckerchief. As the eye travels 
slowly from the horizon of the little rickety table, so as to 
take in the whole man, it rests upon a countenance which, 
with all its sedateness, is by no means tame, and, with all its 
animation in speaking, is by no means an easily read index 
of the man behind it. The head, being partly bald, presents 
an appearance of pure but not very massive intellect ; and 
many who aspire to phrenological distinction would rejoice to 
have the mauling and fumbling of that head for a couple of 
hours. But to resume (the expression is quite in keeping, 
for all chairmen invariably wander wide of the mark, and if 
they speak long — ^as they shouldn't — they have "to resume" 
a great many times), the eyes were light ; had once been 
blue, when reflecting a sainted mother^s smile, and even now 
were not exactly grey; and if they were, they were still 
beautiful, for there was a depth of light in them, like a star- 
gleam in a well — a light of true human love — the love that 
watches over all human liberties and rights — the love that 
mourns all ignorance and bondage — the love by which Divine 
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faith, works in the behalf of man and Grod at once. The 
nose was not Eoman ; that is to say, it was not broken. He 
looked like one who had had no bloody encounters in youth, 
to be remembered gratefully as the date of a Romanizing ten- 
dency in the nasal growth. It was not Grecian either ; at 
least, if we can fonn a mental picture of that great deside- 
ratum from the multitudinous variety of shapes which claim 
its envied name — from the triangular cartilage of a delicate 
miss in her early teens, to the magnum-bonum-shaped pro- 
boscis of Lord Luffi the great Parliamentary man, which 
gracefully meanders all up and down his face, and sometimes 
sideways, defiantly challenging all observers to doubt its 
Pelasgic origin. In fact, it was a tolerably good English 
nose, that could snort like a war-horse, if need were, but 
generally preserved a gentlemanly peace. As for the mouth, 
it was a problem. The ill-disposed suggested that it was 
made on purpose to show some very white strong teeth — 
teeth to make sheep tremble in their very wool, and resolve 
to grow tender. But others, less malicious and less hasty, 
pondered the matter long, and decided, first, that it was ad- 
mirably adapted to let the voice out— so much of voice as 
there was — and to let it out in spite of his teeth ; secondly, 
that it was an elastic mouth — very pliable, as it ought to 
be, for it had a deal of smiling to get through — a very 
bland and benevolent organ altogether ; but the limner must 
not leave out " Cromwell's wart." And we must say, with 
regard to this mouth, we had a doubt whether its sweet- 
ness was (not sincere — ^we had no doubt on that head) 
spontaneous or constrained ; and after much musing, we 
concluded that the natural temper was curt, and warm, and 
seasoned with pride, as mustard might be with pickles, but 
that, by the application of high-toned principle, unwearied 
seK-watching and self-restraint, together with cherished 
Christian influences — this all-but-complete man had put his 
temper in the hold of his ship, and battened all the hatches 
down, and then confidently painted the outsides very charm- 
ingly. In one word, it was " suavity." All eyes turned to 
him with interest, for aU knew him by name at least, and 
many by his works knew him better ; for he had lectured far 
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and wide — such lectures as tend gravely to improve, to stimu- 
late, and refine the rusty and slothful mind. He had taken 
many chairs ; and some ardent " Friends " said that he was 
going to Parliament soon, and that he would be made Speaker 
— only think of that ! Then, if he had lectured much, he 
had written more — political and social, religious and teetotal ; 
all themes that bear on human welfare had occupied his pen 
by turns, and though some — many there were — could not go 
all the way with him, they could not grapple with his logic 
and his provoking facte, but felt like the man with a colocynth 
pill in his teeth — who could neither swallow it nor spit it 
out. They very much doubted their own position, and, 
though they stayed where they wete, they gave him, person- 
ally, the benefit of their doubt. The very poor, perhaps, did 
not feel much drawn out towards him, for he was not very 
conspicuous in the giving hne — perhaps he couldn't afford; 
but, if he kept his money, he gave plentifully of money's 
worth ; for there were many there married and settled away 
from their native town, who knew well every feature of his 
face, and heard again with pleasure every tone of that voice 
which in the school-class had counselled them availingly for 
this life, and meetened their young hearts for the life to 
come. 

Such was the gentleman, Mr. Talbot, who occupied the 
chair ; and there was not one of the very free observations 
of the company but might, at any rate, be construed into a 
compliment. He was welcomed with applause unanimous 
and hearty, though prompted doubtless by very various views 
of his character and life. His smile seemed to reflect itself 
in a thousand eyes, and the teetotallers looked round as much 
as to say, " He is one of us ; so you may judge what we are ;" 
and the brewer's men at the far end, near the door — ^who 
hadn't been to tea, and who came to make a row — even they 
cheered lustily. For he was on their side (the yellow) in 
politics, and, for all his teetotal farrago, either he or some one 
akin tq him had befriended the Licensed Victuallers' Asso- 
ciation, of which each brewer there hoped one day to become 
a distinguished member. 

When the meeting had stamped their feet quite into a 
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glow (there was a mysterious draught travelling up and down 
amongst their legs, and the brewer^s men wouldn't or couldn't 
have the door shut), they deigned to give over, and listen to 
their chairman's soft^ clear, and swelling voice : — 

"Friends of Home, — I accept your applause, as I believe it was 
offered, with sincere delight. In the welcome you have given me I 
read the earnest renewal of your own consecration to all that is ele- 
vating to man and fruitful of glory to Gbd. I need not ask. Is it well 
with you ? for from the peaceful and happy expression of most, if not 
all, I know that it is well with you; and that however you may have 
been tempted since last we met, you have always triumphed, and you 
now harbour in your thoughts not only a strengthened confidence in 
your principles, but thankfulness to the Most High that ever you were 
won to their adoption, and a noble desire to extend the better part you 
have chosen, to the sons and daughters of misery around you. Let me 
urge you — ^but I think you do not need it — to behave with seemly con- 
sistency in the watchful eye of the doubting and the hostile. Let the 
principle of temperance pervade all your intercourse with each other, 
and with them that are, unhappily, still without. Let no vaunt, no 
rude rebuke, no cruel sarcasm, no untimely medling, spoil youj as 
advocates in the cause of mercy. Suffer not your sobriety and self- 
denial to confine itself to the matter of drink ; but remember that 
temperance has restored to you the reins of self-government, self- 
instruction, self-advancement. Remember that your former life has 
left a grievous legacy of irritation and evil habits and coarse speech, as 
well as ignorance and many weaknesses, and that you will need all 
watchfhlness and charity for others, and diligent, perhaps painful effort, 
to inake you all that should be covered by the name you bear — ' The 
Friends of Home/ the friends of man. If the altar fire which blazed so 
brightly, and threw out sweet odours when first you formed a home, 
has gone nearly out, oh, feed it with all kindly thoughts and generous 
deeds, and shelter it with excuse for those who love you, with gentle- 
ness and a man's forbearance ; and in no great while it shall rise up 
more beautiful, more steadily heavenwards; and you shall find 
abundant genial warmth when most you need it, in the chill winter of 
jour life. 

"May I further discharge my conscience, and testify the largeness of 
my desures for you, by reminding you that even here duty is but half 
done, love is but half developed and employed, and you shut out far 
more than half of all the comfort and the si rength provided for you, if 
you forget the claims of Grod and Ws unutterable love for you and yours, 
or, if the re-opened paradise of bliss shares no thought and attracts no 
step of yours. 

" I would that I could speak to others as my deep grief in their behalf 
would prompt me ; for I am grieved and cut to the heart when I 
remember how God has guided my own steps for seventeen years in the 
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paths of pleasantness and peace ; or when I count up the gain unspeak- 
able which some here have found irom temperance; and then think of 
my neighbour and my friend — the pauper and the workman — for who 
is my neighbour but the very poor, and who my friend if not the 
man who toils to clothe and feed me ? — to know that they are feeding 
on the wind, sowing to the wind, and reaping ever and oiUy whirlwind, 
pushing aside, in sullenness and the peevishness of suffering, the only 
medicines that either heal or soothe. Oh, my brother, I know not the 
pains of hell which the drunkard feels, but I have read their fierceness 
in the harrowed,. haggard countenance of others, and I have trembled 
even in thanksgiving. I would save you from this, and from worse, 
from the ruin of the glorious mind which God has given to you all, 
and from the second death. I do know the sweets of temperance ; I 
do know how in a frame, feeble and frail, as from my birth-hour mine 
has been, the pulse of health may beat with calm but ever-growing 
force. I do know the lightheartedness of the sober life. I do l^now 
the secret pleasure of self-culture — the culture of the mind and heart — 
the one great task of earthly life — the final aim of all that God has 
done — and I well know too the magic of the name of home, whence 
bitterness, and wrath, and evil speaking are all driven out, and in their 
stead the spirit and the voice that love^ and trust, and help, and bear 
and pray ; children who mingle no reproaches in their look of love; 
a wife who never did reproach, who says she never needed to reproach^ 
who would not have done it harshly, even though I had drunk her to a 
beggar's grave ; and I know my Redeemer, in whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
to Him against that day. And this well know I, that if I touched the 
very rags of that leprosy which you hug to your own sure hurt, all 
these springs of comfort would vanish ; the very heaven would be as 
brass, and the track of life would be as rough iron beneath my 
wounded unsandaled feet. I am not rich, as men judge ; but if I had 
all wealth, I would spurn it as the dust if it tempted me, and 
threatened to rob me of one hour of my present joy. Be wise then, 
loiterers, halters between two opinions ; come boldly, and now, to the 
lottery, where every ticket gains a costly prize. Come from the mass 
of the unheeded mob, and buy your franchise with the price you have 
long paid to have your chains and ignominy made fast upon your neck. 
Be each one a citizen of Britian, a well- to- do, saving, thrifty, rising 
citizen. Shed your poverty ; put on the apparel that befits a freeman 
of the old proud country, England— for with all her faults, the 
greatest and most infamous of which you help to make, England is 
worthy of your pride, if you will only sacrifice your pottage to obtain 
your birth right ; and if you still be far from wealthy, remember and 
imitate the boast of one who said ' I would rather be a rich man's dog 
in England than a poor man" anywhere else.' " 

• The Speeches reprinted from the " Arlton Journal.** 
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CHAPTEK V. 

PHASES OF EXPERIENOE. 

The genial voice was hushed, but its spell rested on the crowd. 
No boisterous, clamorous liurralia ; but a murmur, as from 
subdued and thoughtful minds, and the cheers of approbation 
were just late enough and loud enough to drown the first 
few sentences of the report which the amiable Secretary read 
in a flurry. It was meanly financial ; and as it seemed to be 
very satisfactory to the chairman, who hob-a-nobbed to keep 
time with the bowing reader, we may judge that it was all 
that we could have wished if we had been privileged to hear 
its details. More distinctly, however, the voice was heard 
announcing with a great degree of feeling, that Abraham 
Tinker, a reformed drunkard, would now address the meeting. 
There was a short interval, and those who did not know 
Abraham were framing to themselves miniatures of fancy, 
in which greatly predominated a pair of red sore eyes, a 
couple of wan, wasted cheeks, relieved by a pendulous purple 
nose, and shaded now and then by another couple of 
thin, shaky, crooked hands. But attention was painfully 
arrested by the ghost-like appearance of a man, cadaverous 
indeed, and, judging from his cough that sounded like *< earth 
to earth" and "dust to dust," very far gone in decline ; but 
placid and sweet, and full of that life which no consumption 
wastes, and the grave cannot hold. He was dressed in black, 
and yet he was known as a common mechanic. His eye was 
all intelligence and fire ; it might be because he was drawing 
nearer to the Fountain Head of all intelligence and all life ; 
for it was known that he was poor, and ignorant, and could 
hardly spell the truth he so much loved, from the page of 
Holy Writ His speech wai brief, and to the point. 

" The doctor said I must not come. I came ; I coald not stay away, 
for I knew it would be the last time for me. The doctor said I munna 
speak. I hai^e opened my mouth, and I will speak one word or two, 
for I canna hould my tongue. You look at me, you great fat men down 
there, and think, ' Well, if that's teetotal, give me beer.' But all that's 
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wrong. I will not say that beer made me waste and die; bat I know 
right well it gave me many a shove down to death. I was bom a 
wastril, so they tell me ; bat they need na tell me, for I know it all 
now, that I might have Hved and been strongish for years if I had not 
drunk at all. If I had not come here three years ago, and the doctor 
told me then I mustn't, I should have heen in hell twelve months 
ago, and now, if I do die, it's all as one when, — I am ready, are you ? 
No thanks to me; but to my &ithful curate, who has cured my soul. 
Thanks to the good, good God that taught 1dm how to do it. ' I have 
been a drunkard, and when I say this to a lot of moderatesi, I don't 
feel in a mind to blush; for, says I to myself We are all going one road, 
all on the down line. I go express ; they are cosy old fogies, and go 
parliamentary ; but if I get to the end to-night, they may stop at 
every station if they like, but they'll not.be a long way behind to- 
morrow.— I am a reformed drunkard, blessed be Qod! Oh, my God, 
who would live a drunkard's sad bad life ! Ob, my God, who would die 
a drunkard's death ! " 

But here the feeble candidate for heaven was made to feel 
that God had saved him from so horrible a fate, for he knew 
that he was dying now ; and, faint and trembling, he gave 
place, and leaning on the arm that should have leaned on his, 
he went slowly home. 

Another speaker was introduced to illustrate, as the 
Secretary said, another view of the one grand important 
principle. He was burly and muscular ; but he squinted, 
and never combed his hair except with his nails, and was 
altogether too ruddy and full of animal health to do any- 
thing but eat, and plough, and sleep — but he was a show, a 
sort of great over-grown prize baby, who could not speak, but 
could display his parts in such a way as to constitute a very 
powerful argument to the mind of the weazel-shaped short- 
winded weaver, who wondered how much a week the man 
had to keep all that flesh on his bones. He duly said, 
" Fayther used to have the gout, and he did so sweer and 
cuss and groan like, that one day he says, says he, * Bill, never 
drink, lad, or thou'lt have gout as sure as th' art bom — it runs 
i'th' blood.' And Oi never hev drunk, nor never mean to. 
Your humble servant, Bill Timmins : " and nfaking a 
national-school bow in his best style, he went whence he 
came — through a trap-door in the platform. Then the 
chairman rose — like the sun, straight up — and with equal 
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cordiality and ceremony announced the esteemed curate of 
the ever-absent rector of the parish. The Kev. Henry 
Wilton was, in appearance, dress, and manner, just a gentle- 
man. Not a pennyworth of starch either in his ''character 
or in his stock more than was comely ajid needful, and very 
little of what is now a days supposed to constitute an able 
deigyman — ^we mean waistcoat From his joyous, candid 
face, you would hardly have guessed the profound piety of 
lus enlightened mind, and the deep tenderness of heart 
which no nnkindness, or folly, or even vice and infidelity 
could exhaust. His rector didn't live in those parts, so that 
Heifry Wilton had very much of his own way, — except with 
the money he earned for his master — and a very good way 
most people thought it. One drawback he had — though 
he did not feel quite sure whether to regard it so or not 
— he could not make a platform speech. His reading of 
the Church offices was pathetic and sublime, and his neat 
little sermons were as eloquent and fluent as they were full of 
feeling and truth ; again, in his unwearied ministry ; to the 
sick, the bereaved, the dying, he found the words of solace 
and of guidance readily and without effort ; but, as he truly 
said, he could not make speeches. He said, after a few 
excuses and apologies : — 

" I am a tried upholder of the principles yon profess, and I pray 
Gk)d I may never be induced to lay them aside ; for, if I do, I know I 
may as well lay down the' shepherd's crook which I love to bear. I 
would, however, respectfully and kindly urge yon not to rest in the 
advantages which temperance gives for this world, but go on to 
possess the whole land — I ask you with great plainness, come to 
church : if yon say. We go to chapel, good : but if you have not that 
excuse, I insist upon it, for your souls' sake, come to church. It 
won't save you, I know, neither will coming here to-night make a 
drunkard a teetotaller ; but, both in the one case and in the other, it is 
the likeliest thing to do. I will do my best for you — it is not much, I 
know — ^but I am wholly yours ; I go irom this place to tend two dying 
beds, for I feel assured that one has gone out from us who will lie 
down to rise no more, and though he needs me not, he loves me as I 
him, for a common Saviour's si&e ; and I am summoned to another 
scene, not unlike, but yet more interesting, and, to me, more painful. 
The hours of your beloved founder are already numbered, and he 
is g^ing £ut to g^ve account of you — ^you all — to God. I shall, if God 
prdongs my life, stand by the bed of many here when death comes. ' 
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What shall I have to say to yon P I do not know; hnt this I tell you 
as a warning, that after all my experience, and notwithstanding the 
glorious fnlness of the gospel for all who have sinned, I do not know, I 
have not yet found oat, in what possible way I can bring any solid 
peace or comfort to the death of a drunken man. I pray Qod to teach 
me such words of comfort, if there be such, before some of you die : 
for, by all I see and hear, you will many of you greatly need them. 
But I must pause here, duty calls me away; I go to learn rather 
than to teach, to rejoice more than to weep. I wish you all good 
night, and the ' Friends of Home ' God speed." 

On the retirement of the worthy clergyman, the chaixman 

rose as if to speak, and, with the permission of the* audience, 

he offered a few supplementary remarks of a practical 

nature ; — 

'' I omitted in my opening address a matter which I think of con- 
siderable, though not of paramount importance, — I refer to the habit 
and comfort of saving money which temperance induces. I would not 
for the world awaken in your bosoms the spirit of covetousness, which is 
idolatry, and of avarice, which is only less to be shunned than riotous 
living ; but, at the same time, I hold' it to be at best a piece of .cant 
to run down the value of money, and absolute wickedness to discourage 
men from saving and increasing their worldly substance. Money will 
not unlock heaven's gate, neither will it necessarily secure for its 
possessors reputation, and respectability, and happiness ; but most 
assuredly that money, be it much or little, which is accumulated by 
habitual self-denial, will go far to secure exemption from the ills <^ 
mortality, and to promote rational self-respect, as well as the good 
opinion of others for the man who is known to possess it. It is but a 
drunkard's dream that fills you with envy and hatred of the rich ; 
awake from that drekm, replace envy by ambition, and let resolve and 
perseverance dislodge sick fancies from your mind. It is not given to 
all men to amass great riches ; but it is in the power of nearly all to 
say, * What though my wages be scanty, when bread is reasonable, I 
can live and taoey not much, but something ; and I have property just 
as truly as the squire ; as to how much^ it's no business of his, and 
comparisons are odious.* — I feel sure that many amongst you must have 
wondered, and, I suspect, envied old Judson, the well-fed, hard-working, 
and meanly-clad pedlar, when you heard that he had died wortii 
£6000 ; but what is the use of gossiping and wondering, or of envying 
either ? Would it not be wiser to bethink yourselves, that this man 
was a workhouse boy, that he was taught no trade, which to you is almost 
as good as a large capital ; that he was exposed to far severer pri- 
vations than you have known ; that he had no friends to bid him be 
of good heart, and to help him in his early way ; that he cherished 
as a talisman of good fortune, to the last day of his death, the first 
sixpence he ever possessed, and on his bed of death, gave it, with his 
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blessing and his counsel and £6000 to his only remaining son ? 
Fry to recall the time when yon met him in a pnblic-honse, unless 
it was jnst inside the door ? Try, with less effort and better success, 
to remember him as he trudged by your side in the green hilly 
lanes of your county, sweating with his burden, but still chaffering and 
}ffeiing to trade, or winning his way to your heart, and thus to your 
[>iiT8e, by sage counsels on his fJEivounte theme, ' How to make Money', 
>r gay stories of his own narrow but varied life; or the faltering voice 
p^hich recited for your warning tales of poverty and shame that touched 
md wrung your heart. Had he indeed the long-sought secret? 
CJoTild he change the flints to gold ? Had he any secret which must 
be hid from you ? Did he dream of all those bags of gold, and dig them 
it his leisure from their hiding-place ? No, my Mends, he began far 
lower down than any of you ; but he placed the ladder firmly — when he 
Dut that sixpence safely by, and fasted till he got another ; and he 
climbed with weariness, and yet with inward pleasure, round by round, 
intil at last his strength and wisdom helped him up two steps at once. 
Se knew no theories of total abstinence, but he felt its value, and 
nany a time, when coaxed by beaming landlady to step in and take a 
Ittle, 'just to warm him,' has he said, 'And wha'd be the fuil then, cannie 
body ; bawbees is not blackberries, and I maun win on to the toon, for 
bhat deil Bauldry is sax mile a-head.' — He has gone. I know no more of 
limy I do not ask how far his money was a blessing to him ; but I 
know it will be a blessing to the town in which- you live, for his 
i>le8sing has indeed fallen with his money to an active and generous 
nan ; and remember, not for your discouragement, but to moderate 
fonr expectations and teach you patience, that he laboured fifty years 
for his £6000. Supposing any of you, at the age of 21, is earning and 
spending £1 a week ; that out of that, 4d. a day goes for beer, and 
Eui extra half-crown on Saturday night; then suppose you signed 
the pledge to-night — ^in the first place, you may take my word 
for it, that in a very few weeks you would earn more money, say 
28. 6d. a week advance ; in the second place, make no change in your 
mode of life except such as will promote your health and love of home, 
— andy apart from accident or sickness (which of course would be a 
much lighter thing to you than if you had continued drinking), when 
yon die in hale old age, such as Scripture almost promises to the sober 
man, your acOOimt, your money account, of life will stand thus (I will 
not reckon the most probable increase in your wages — I will not 
suppose any unusually profitable investment) : you would leave behind 
yon considerably above £2000. Or, if you are ambitious of owning a 
few cottages, you might, at the age of 50, possess half-a-dozen freehold 
houseSy which would bring you in 50 guineas a year; or, in other 
words, enable you to leave off work and be a gentlemen without any 
diminution of the comforts previously supplied by hard work." 
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CHAPTEE VL 

THE BIRTH OF A NEW EXPERIENCE. 

"Hurrah! hurrah!" burst forth from some stentorian 
listener, " that's the ticket for me. Let me go ; Til sign 
the pledge, if nobody else will — fifty guineas a year — I'm 
your man ; " and in fewer seconds than it takes words to 
tell, there leaped upon the central table in a right line 
with the chairman's nose, a stout, curly-headed youth, in 
a state of the wildest excitement — Jamie Simpson. Envious 
girls whispered ill-naturedly, so as to let Polly. hear; "I 
declare if he isn't drunk — poor Polly ! " "It's a lie ! and 
you know it, you nasty spiteful thing 1 " was the retort of 
Jamie's lovely champion. But little did the chairman or 
the new convert calculate on the tempest and the combat 
which that clinching argument was about to stir up. Jamie 
was, in his way, a choice spirit, and though not a sot^ he 
was the boon companion of many who were ; he was a judge 
of beer, and he dealt leniently with publicans by virtue 
of a private understanding when the beer happened to be 
just a little thundered — and the brewer's men had only 
last night almost broken his back ribs with their hearty 
congratulations on his pluck, when he told them he'd some 
thoughts of keeping a public himself as soon as he'd got 
fairly wed. He had viewed with philosophical indifference 
the falling away from good fellowship of many of his com- 
panions ; for he knew, so he said, it wouldn't last long. 
Truth will tell though, that he felt as if a mine had been 
sprung very near his feet indeed, when, not from mere rumour, 
but from his own lips, he heard of Drum's conversion, and he 
felt disposed to taunt the little drummer about how much 
he'd got for it, and then souse him in the water-butt, but he 
didn't ; and this day seemed to have been marked out of all 
days in the calendar for his special annoyance of conscience ; 
first in the gardens, and then in the prosy old gentleman's 
harangues, and now at the meeting — and, finally, for his 
particular deliverance out of the snares of the fowler. 
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Loud cries of joy, too intense for any other form of expression 
but that of bawling, hailed the approach of the new recruit, 
and as he pftced along the centre of the three planks of 
which the tables were constructed, even the ladies gave no 
heed to the dirty marks of his hob-nailed boots, and 
energetically flipped with their pocket-handerchiefs at his 
corduroy trowsers. But the return of this prodigal was not 
destined to be a continuous ovation; the way of escape, 
indeed, was dear, but he didn't run as he ought to have 
done — he was uplifted in his heart, and the intoxication of 
applause was soothing to his nerves. And yet there were swift 
and desperate foes in his rear. Bully Kilderkin, the mashing 
man at the great brewhouse, beheld this spectacle at first 
with inconceivable dismay — he was utterly stunned; but 
reviving consciousness rendered him open to such practical 
suggestions as ''Fetch him back. Bully, fetch him back. 
Bring him o£^ ^idly, and we'll bottle him till he gets his 
senses;" and it needed no special urgency to press Bully 
into this, as he thought^ patriotic service. He was grieved 
as well as shocked — he "couldn't never have thought it of 
Jim — he was sure he wasn't right in his head — he'd have 
him down, by the Lord, he would, in a jiffy ; " and with one 
bound, like a barrel that has broken loose from the drags, 
he rolled on to the table in the wake of the unsuspecting 
novice, crunching and rattling the boards as he went — 
like Neptune, ^e earth-shaker of old, friends and foes 
greeting him at every step with salutuations of which he 
took no heed, as "Go it^ Billy; give it the white-haired 
spooney;" or, "You be off with you, it's none o' your 
concern." One moment more, and his victim would have 
been in his embrace. The pretty frightened lasses caught hold 
of his gaiters to hold him back from the fell purpose of his 
soul, but he shook them off like flies, and trod upon their 
fingers till they screamed. But victory, like a hovering eagle, 
wavered in mid-air, if anybody could have seen it ; it once 
nearly alighted on his head, but just at that precise moment, 
a combined movement of a relieving party took him in the 
flank, and as if he had been felled like an ox, he lay supine, 
in the very moment of victory, biting the dust, and oye.^- 
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-^helmed by the interlaced and struggling arms and legs of 
every member of the band. New confusion soon broke out ; 
there were at least 300 stalwart drinkers thei'e who would 
not tamely see their chieftain fall; and his fellow-chiefs, 
his staff, his should-be body-guard, were they remiss 1 
By no means ; but as they could not get either at him or 
at his immediate foes, they scattered themselves like wolves 
among a flock, and kicked and elbowed and stamped upon 
every luckless individual that looked as if he didn't drink. 
What might have been the issue, whether as fatal as it 
was already sanguinary, we cannot say, for when the tumult 
was at its height, the clarionet man availed himself of a 
breathing space to shout at the top of his voice, "Mr. Chair- 
man — order — please sir, the brewer's mens' master is at the 
back of the platform ; ask him if he ain't ashamed of his 
goings on V* — This gentleman, who was short-sighted, and, as 
was likely enough in the circumstances, right back on the 
platform, near the judge's door, could not resist the appeal 
which was thus addressed to him point-blank, and advancing 
to the front, he said, in a loud and stern voice, that " If the 
men in his employ did not instantly cease from taking part 
in the disturbance, he would dismiss the pack of them to- 
morrow morning, even if he shut up his place " — having said 
this, he presented a cheque for ten pounds to the chairman 
for the funds of a Society which sought to raise the working 
class ; for he was, you must know, what is called an 
eminent brewer (it sounds funny rather, but it means), one 
who got all his money by degrading his fellow men, and gave 
away a good deal to raise them up again. As soon as his 
threat was understood, his men yielded with a bad grace to 
the hardship of defeat; and of course there was acclamation 
in the victors' camp, while the draymen and others, with 
the mashing man to the front, sulkily abandoned the field 
and the hall together, and repaired to the back tap of the 
"Justice's Wig," to concert private reprisals on the un- 
fortunate clarionet man as he came out of the meeting. 
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if CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP PACT. 

s 

^^ \ Ordbb was at length lestored, and it was amidst the solemi 

^^ j silence into which the uproarious exultation of the hand ha( 
' subsided, that Jamie signed his name in full, in large roun( 
hand, to the pledge of abstinence. It seemed as if the meet 
ing were now about to close, and not a few, shaken by th< 
j&ight they had just had, hoped that it would. None seemec 
willing to speak, and none were anxious to hear ; but in th< 
meeting, at the lower end, a singular being rose at once U 
observation and to speak. He inquired of the chairmai 
whether that was a meeting of fi*ee-bom Englishmen, and i 
so, was any one £cee to aisk a question ? *' Yes, certainly/ 
was the reply, '' so that the question be to the point." Th< 
inquirer was an elderly and lank man, with both shoulden 
muioh above the military level, and one shoulder much above 
the level of the other. His long, thin grey hair environed t 
tace that was peculiarly fierce and dogmatic in its expres 
sion, and an air of study and philosophy was imparted to th( 
entire man by a well-slung pair of tortoise-shell spectacles. 
Nobody knew who he was, and he didn't appear anxious tc 
telL 

" He wished to observe, then," he said, " that he was s 
rational being, and would listen to reason — that he was nol 
one of those who were led by the nose, that is, by their feel- 
ings ; but he was of a scientific turn, and very fond of logic 
and chemistry, and that sort of thing, and he only wished he 
knew something about them, but he didn't Still he thoughl 
he had a right, on an occasion so serious as the present, to 
ask the chairman one question, and that was. Was not alcoho] 
found, in the human body, and in nature generally ; and ii 
so, was it not sheer blasphemy to sign the pledge? — He 
hoped he was as open to conviction as another ; but again he 
would protest against being led by the nose. The groundf 
on which he had wrought out his own opinions on this 
question (which opinion nothing that might be said could 
erer change) were the most authoritative and sacred thai 

a 
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could be presented to the mind of man. He didn't mean the 
Bible. He thought he was rather too old a bird to be caught 
by that kind of thing, — but he meant the assertion of a 
deceased mother, who, years ago, assu'red him that her mother 
had made treacle out of potatoes, and she, his mother, pursu- 
ing the discovery, had succeeded in extracting rum from that 
treacle to that extent that it had made her beastly drunk. 
Now, sir, I want to know what you can say to that faot 1 
* Facts are stubborn things/ " 

The chauTuan replied :— 

" That he was quite willi^g to regard the rather solemn 
testimony of the inquirer to the interesting matter of fact 
related, as vaHd, and also to accept it as another added to the 
many proofs already existing, that alcohol' is very extensively 
found in the human body ; but he imagined that in all likeU- 
hood the majority of cases would show that the human body 
had put the alcohol into itself. As to the general question, 
whether alcohol existed in nature, apart from the various 
kinds of fermentation, he could only say, that there was at 
length some little doubt ; for those French chemists never 
let any firm belief rest long together without discovering 
something that threatened to overturn it ; but he felt dis- 
posed to rest the question on the horns of this dilemma (the 
gentleman likes logic). Either alcohol is found in the human 
system naturally, or it isn't. If the latter be the case, he 
concluded that the Creator saw no vital necessity for it : if 
the former, then, doubtless, there was no occasion for man to 
trouble himself, and risk his salvation for the purpose of 
putting it there." 

The fierce man snappishly declared that he was satisfied — 
" perfectly satisfied," he said, with a grim sneer, " satisfied 
that the whole thing was humbug, and that they were a lot 
of Jesuits, conspiring to fetter and prostrate the natural 
reason of the human race.! " and he sank down, perspiring 
greatly, and imiversally cut by all the " Friends of Home *' 
for ten yards round. His scholarly pretensions, however, 
exerted an influence in the inverse ratio of distance ; and at 
the other tables, where they could not discern his greasy 
coat and dirty hands and very virile beard, there was 
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eyidently an amount of respect for his sagacious scepticism 
wMch might prove dangerous if it were not counteracted, so 
that many of the sincerer members were desirous of having 
at least one more speech, a good rouser on the side of " the 
Friends." The chairman felt the pulse of the meeting, and 
then said — ^which no doubt was to a great degree perfectly 
true — ^that he had great pleasure in calling on the Reverend 
Hyson Grqen, the Baptist minister, to wind up the proceed- 
ings of the evening ; but whether the chairman's pleasure 
arose from the prospect of hearing the young orator, or the 
certainty of its being the last speech, however long or how- 
ever dry, — ^we must leave to the recollections of his own 
bosom. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REV. HTSON OREEN. 

Now this minister was young to look at ; but report said he 
was wiser than he looked, and could double up infidels in no 
time. However that may have been, we can testify thus 
much, that he looked a great deal more like a thorough-going 
clerical than Mr. Wilton — only clergymen, we have observed, 
don't often wear spectacles, and much more rarely do they 
sport imperials. It is of no use affecting concealment, and 
so we state, once for all, that he had looked forward to this 
meeting with no little trepidation, — ^his more uncouth advisers 
pointing out the desirableness, on political and vestry grounds, 
of "cutting out the curate," and, though he despised the 
motive, he had sat up all the night before to accomplish this 
end. He came languidly to the front, and trie4 to look as if 
he had nothing to say ; but he was far too honourable to 
b^in his speech, as so many do, .with a flat lie ; and so with 
famt and trembling voice,, he began at the top of the page 
which was at that moment shaking audibly in his coat-tail 
;^ket, and never stopped till he had got to the last word 
there: — 

** I have said it often, for I have often heard it said, that the speeches 
of teetotallers are remarkable for their egotism : hut as I view it \L<y9( ^ 
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this, instead of being a reproach, is a trait beyond all pnuse ; for it ic 
consistent, and it is adapted to the highest nseftdness. To deal in 
general sentiments is not the business of those who seek to wedge 
truth fast into the convictions of mankind. To retail anecdotes from 
one platform to another is to rob men of that force whidi they wisb 
themselves to use, and Which is diminished more than half when 
wielded at second hand. In my own profession, experience is indeed 
permitted to bear witness, but not prominently, and certainly not 
solely. We have a fact, a doctrine, a revelation, a message, a mystery, 
to announce and enforce ; but in this matt^ of abstinence, we lack the 
direct commission and the specific command. Besting in part on the broad 
sanction of the Bible, we derive our main argument from the 'red- 
leaved volume of the heart,' whereon written are histories of sorrow and 
shame, penned by our own and others' faults. Therefore do I speak of my- 
self to you, and if God has gifted you with utterance, I beseech you speak 
of yourselves to me. We Hve and move together. I cannot, as onoe I 
wished and dreamed, turn aside from the crowded banks of the stream 
of life, aud wend my solitary way ; neither yet can you fulfil all duty 
and taste all joy, unless yon often tarry by a stranger's well; and drink 
at his homestead gate. From my heart, then, I would fiun bring forth 
the store of wisdom, gathered in the home of pain, gathered Hke the 
mystic herbs of healing in the midnight hours of life — wisdom that 
brings no glory, but spends its sweetness on the conscience and on the 
wounded spirit. I take my stand neither as a reformed drunkard, nor 
as a teetotaller of ripe experience, and yet I could say much in both 
characters : as for the ripe experience, mine has been of tropic growth, 
and I deem it an instance of love at first sight. I feel as little misgiv- 
ing on the matter of its benefit as I should if Baron Bothschild were to 
make his will in my favour and die to-night. I feel all the surprisei, 
but at the same time, a great deal of the security and triumph which 
hereafter I hope to realize, when the gates of glory close, to find myself 
on the right side. K you will only wait, you shall have the experience 
ripe enough in age. 1 cannot wait, I need not, for I am living on the 
fruit already. Then as to the other side, the desert I have left, ita 
parching, shelterless, springless, treeless, shifting, blinding, fatal sands, 
— of this, too, I can speak, though I am spared to heap stone on stone, 
as a memorial in the promised l^d. I speak with shame — ^but fi>r yean 
I was estranged from the cause of temperance, as too many, alas ! aftoet 
to be distrustfrd of religion — through the violence and unseemliness of 
many of its professors. I was wounded in later years in that sensitive 
part (wherever that may be) in which professional honour and Chrbtian 
zeal dwell together in unity, by the troubles of temperance professon 
of the gospel, and at all times too easily sheltering my self-indulgfenoe 
under the example of the elders and fathers, and their ingenioai 
arguments of force against temperance claims. All reverence and filial 
/ore to the fathers in Israel ; but away with the excuses which the 
j'outbs pretend to derive from them. 
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" Tbey bear in mmdlied honour the beliefs in which the j were nurtured, 
•nd their abounding fsrvonr, enkindled from the living coal, has ever 
borne them onward with a gloriooa roocess in the one thing they were 
sent to do. In their youth, and even in their prime, the evils of 
moderate drinking were not felt^ or not numbered amongst the fore* 
moat of the ranks of sin. But all is chang^ now. As men, year after 
year, will innocently drink Thames water, and pooh-pooh all mere 
occaaional mnddiness as of no consequence ; but when they have seen 
the tnEth, the hideous trutii, in the monsters which crawl and scrimmage 
in the light of the oxyhydrogen microscope, resolve that they will 
drink no more,— ao is it with the whole ag^ in which we are living. A 
generatum ago, men looked with complacency on the practice of moderate 
drinking; bat now that complacency gives place to shuddering horror, for 
God has evened np to our view the vidley of bones and death that luy neg- 
lected at our feet; and in the flickering, panting life of infancy — in the 
groasy raggedness of thievish youth — in the pimng feebleness and cruel- 
heartedness of wifehood-— in the vile brutalily, and cowardice, and sloth, 
and panperism, and crime of manhood — ^in the pestilential alleys, in tlie 
teeming prisons, — God has stretched out before our aching gaze a 
pictore that breathes scorching flames — a picture of the fearful truth 
that drink is death. This black death rages in our midst — its symptouM, 
early and latei, are all marked and known — its immense mortality is 
i^giatered, and shall we, with open eyes, put on the garments of the 
piagne-slain — ^tamper with noisome miasmata — ^hope to live and thrive 
in it, when God has shown us the spotted, bloated corpse, and marked 
with bis dread red cross the doors that lead down to hell P O no ! out 
and sway from the city that is doomed — away from its borders, far, far 
away in the sweet bracing flelds of safe and peaoef^il sobriety. Hut I 
must apeak of myself! !£, in the green tree of health and fresh anU^ur, 
I did thus, what ahoold I do in the dry P The thought fell like \tsm\ 
not seldom on my sonl, as I saw the young and old, so fair or so 
strong, cmsbed, like the moth, with losses of money, or rjf children, or 
of w^ and flUling like stars, almost too swifl to trace, all too swift to 
save. Stem aelf-qneitioning came when I stood by the si<le of iUu 
recovering penitent, more generous^ more learned, mwe useful, m*frti 
beloved than I eoold ever hope to be, — sterner self-repr^jach stung nic 
as agun I stood to see the lapsed one die. What am, I that I sliouUl 
stand where aoch aa one has fidlen P 

" The flood had swollen roond ns both. I stoofl upon an island fair, 
and Ibr a moment saft^ and as he swept past 1 called hiio, oh, how 
beseechingly, to oome and stand with me. lint lie kn«w it wmm wA. 
sirfb. He had oflben taken refuge there, and ever as he cafnt t\ui VUmmX 
nee higher, loosed the soil beneath his feet, and Ufrf. him %\im\y oif 
Dito the boiling depth. Why did I not climb tU %fm*snny^ rtf-M mid 
bid lum foUow idiere the angry and treacberrMS tf^A wiuUV \}y.H^x • » i%^^^ 
And yet I did Bot dimb^ and jet I hardly dart^ t>» itr^f ^> < A.W.rx im vW.^ 
■wept Umm^ bf- ^m it audiuM t I waa uiA u»«A 1l^in^ ^^ ^^' 
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hardness of heart ? Now God forbid. By what name shall I call the 
fool-hardiness that despises warnings, direful beyond all others ? It was 
the sin of bribed and wilfbl ignorance. I know not yet all the danger 
of the insiduons habit. I was not old enough to believe its power. 
My soul was lifted up with buoyant purpose and world-embracing love. 
I dreamed of bliss untainted, of success unclouded, of the waiting crown 
of glory. No toil, no prayer, no speech too earnest, too exhausting to 
win that crown. But I would not take my cross. Shall I, can I tell 
you the peculiar temptation of a life like mine ? Not to speak of that 
plain and potent danger which springs from the indulgent love of 
people to their pastor, and from the frequency of social intercourse ; let 
me draw the veil from the inner life. One thought must reign high 
above all thoughts, one purpose direct all reverie and all study, and all 
action. The whole life hangs ux>on the work of glorifying God and 
saving men. If fear and unbelief steal in upon that central thought, 
the whole citadel is surprised and confused, and open to assault. And 
mark how much there is in the progress of that life-work to induce the 
fatal spirit of distrust. A Word to which we have surrendered our own 
homage and all our hopes, to which we lugre set our seal, pledging all to 
its verity and to its power too ; that Word becomes a rusty sword, jagged, 
and blunt, and useless. The amiable, the wise, the tender-hearted, the 
virtuous, and with them the broken-hearted, and the simple, the igno- 
rant, the vicious, the condemned, lingering hopelessly by the grave side, 
or sinking fast into its gloom, or leaping wildly into hell, aU alike 
hear that Word unmoved. Hath God bereft his Word of its olden power, 
hath God given me for a solemn charge till judgment, a people that 
shall perish ? Or, still more painful thought, has he hidden his face 
from me ? I say, that the dismal misgivings of the preacher lead him 
to seek excitement for the service of the Lord. The sanctity of God's 
pure house drives the devil's coarser trials of his faith away. He dare 
not (few dare) call God to hear his supplication with polluted breath. 
But on the morrow of a sleepless Sabbath night, when the retrospect, 
all waste though it be, must be viewed, then leanness enters into the 
soul, the soul is cold and hungry, the Word which he prayed might melt 
all other hearts, now hardly shines upon his own. 

** Like a forsaken sick man who drags himself in the darkened chamber, 
groping vainly for the soothing draught, he too, seeks painfrilly but 
wrongly for a healing balm, and instead of lighting out the demon that 
would suck the marrow of his faith, he yields, and shrinks, and grows 
indifferent, or despairs. Then each petty trouble of his common lifi^ 
public or private, exerts a tenfold influence on his temper and his 
nerves. Kestless, irritable, idle, wandering in his studious hours, and 
sickening over all that most concerns him, because for a season the 
lively relish has failed, entangled in business which has no charm in it 
apart from the injured faith within, but which, to a steadfastly 
believing mind, would be all simplicity and pure delight ; all this and 
much more that may not be lightly told, strand him on a shore where 
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all arotind the wreckers of this demon foe stand ready to break him up 
for ever. And foremost of that bloody band, I see the demon Drink. 
How red and glaring is his fiery eye, and yet he fascinates :— ' Ilelp, 
Lord, or thy servant perisheth.' 

"Shall I change the view? To some I bring darker ; but to me no 
views can ever be so pitchy black as those in which the soul wrestles 
alone with its woe. I have known the strange variety of human ills, 
for the teacher sent from God must, like the Great One, obey every 
wail of pain and want as though it were a voice from Heaven, and often 
in the stifling typhous air of the very death-chamber, may he meet all 
human woes at once. Bleak poverty that bade the father die, then 
wrapped iU rags around the little heirs, and bade them live and 
suffer. The sickening that told of other deaths at hand ; the aged 
blind and lame, the complaining, the harsh, the rude, the cruel, the 
loathsome, the revolting, all in one, but all servitors in the train of 
death. I would not compare my griefs with such as these, but I gain 
no help, no power to endure from spectacles so heartrending. I know 
the sorrows of an empty basket and an exhausted store ; a purse laid 
aside as useless, — sickness all but unto death, — dejection all but madness, 
— rweeks all but sleepless, and terrible debt without, like the shadow of a 
dun all round the house. ' What should I do in the dry?' I asked long 
before. Say, O wife, and prattle, ye little ones, what shall I do ? 
Drink ! drink on ! drink more 1 No ; as much as I have done has been 
evil and not good, and if I dare now, in my utmost weakness, parley 
with the power of darkness, will he not mock me, overcast me, 
enchain me, and deliver me up bound hand and foot to the tormentors ? 
No, I will arise and do battle with the fiend.' — I arose; it was enough ; 
he fled howling; and it sounded like 'Adieu! henceforth, Grod be 
with you ;' and from that hour I bear a charmed life ; outward change 
there may have been, but it is slight, for I feel the strength of 
manhood and the help of God, and the weights which pressed me 
down and bruised me sorely, I now toss like toys into the air. The 
evil spirit has gone out, I fain hope, but I fear not to desert-places. The 
house of my love and faith has been swept and garnished, and he and 
Ids seven fellow-devils may knock at the door for ever. Give me joy, 
then« you who know how blessed is the freedom I have gained ; let me 
lead you who know it not, to try joy like mine. I sincerely wish you, 
and predict for you great success, and it shall be mine to help. I have 
heard it remarked by our venerable friend and founder, that it would 
be a matter of unspeakable satisfaction, if the constitution of this Society 
were deddedly Christian. I will neither deny, nor discuss this point, 
but the remark suggested to my mind a curious truth which it will be 
well for both enemies and friends to ponder. If you wish teetotalism 
to spread, to become universal, you must infuse one portion of Christian 
prindple into your operations, even if you do not accept the supreme 
authority of the Gospel in your Society. You will need the enlarged 
henmioience which the Gospel alone describes and inculcates, for this 
- leasony'-mark and remember it, friends and foes alike I Th& vovsi^^^sa^ 
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worldly and personal advantages which teetotalism gives to a man 
over his moderate neighbour are so solid, that if he were merely a 
worldly wise man he would do everything to disoonrage his neighbour 
from taking the pledge. He would be disposed to say, ' I won't let him 
know wherein we differ, I won't bid him fish in my stream, I won't even 
leave my footmarks on the track to my rich mine, much less invite 
him to dig.' — ^Mark it well, I say again, the matured selfishness of men 
must be ruthlessly sacrificed in every instance in which a pledged 
abstainer seeks to persuade a brother to the same course. I know an 
American, who is, and has been for years, a stanch teetotaller, but 
when urged to subscribe a trifle irom his vast hoards for the promotion 
of temperance, declares that he would as soon think of getting blind 
drunk as of giving sixpence to the cause : ' K the fools will drmk, let 
'em,' say I, ' all the better for we as don't ; they're bom niggers, and 
we drive.' " 



CHAPTER IX. 

TRUTH IS DOUBLE EDGED. 

At the close of this speech there were not a few of the 
choicer spirits present who were stung with the reflection 
that they were niggers, and who would fain have followed 
Jamie's example, and made a clean breast of it there and 
then ; but the warning was too recent and too vivid, and 
they sat still with the fear before their mental vision that 
the brewer's men were not all gone, or very far off The 
amiable Sec. then read a written proclamation to the effect 
that all who wished might sign the pledge outside the landing, 
and, further, that every one so signing, above the age of 
fourteen, should be entitled to a beautiftd medal, price two- 
pence. 

The chairman received very graciously a democratic un- 
formal acknowledgment of his services in the shape of a 
cheer that comprised all kinds of applause, and threatened 
to last nearly as long as the meeting had already done, and 
then he thanked them for the courteous demeanour which 
had characterized the whole proceedings, with the one solitary 
exception, which he trusted they would all forgive and forget 
("No, we won't, though!" shouted a mufled and feigned voice 
that was distinctly traceable to the doomed clarionet-man in 
the corner) ; and now he wished to put it to the meeting, 
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whether they would conclude with the Old Hundreth, or Grod 
Gave the Queen. A show of hands was called. The band made 
no sign, for it was all one to them, they knew both the 
bunes well, or at least equally welL The Methodists won, as 
bhe sceptical man predicted, and long before the solemn 
strain was brought to a close the more active and suspicious 
j£ both sexes had transferred themselves to the original 
sphere in which we met them, the sphere of hats and 
pattens in the little magistrates' room, on the ground floor. 

Miss Gibbins didn't change her wig, for she had become 
li prominent character by the stolid and resolute manner in 
which she had blocked up the door-way .to sign the pledge, 
(good old soul ; she said she didn't do it for her own sake, but 
as an example to those who did need it,) and besides, it 
wasn't wet, and the moon seemed to have come out brighter 
than common to have a look at the " Friends of Home." The 
band endeavoured to nudge its way out in such fashion as to 
deserve its morning epithet of 'compact,* but they overdid the 
thing, and so got scattered, with the understanding, however, 
that they were to meet somewhere, but they had not fixed 
precisely where; and when some dozen of their number did 
re-assemble, they were unnerved by the palpable fact that 
the -clarionet-man was missing, and they had their own 
thoughts on the subject, but little did they know the 
tortures through which their too zealous confederate was at 
that moment working his way to the renown of martyrdom. 
But in very truth he had been kidnapped before their very 
eyes ; his hat had been cuffed down to his chin, and, thus 
blindfolded and smothered, he had been carried to the back- 
jrard of the " Justice's Wig^" pumped upon till he was soaked, 
md ignominiously kicked out into the rutty, swampy lane 
it the back of the tavern. 

Two young hearts were light and cheery in that moon- 
ight hour. Jamie and Polly felt inclined to skip and dance ; 
they did not exactly know why, but Jamie was excited by 
;he idea of leaving off work when he was fifty, and having 
iffcy guineas a year, and Polly was wondering what her 
nother would say when she told her that Jamie had signed 
he pledge ; and both had half an idea that it would not be so 
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long now as it might have been, but for Jamie's prudent 
decision. If such was their thought it must have been 
a little bird's whisper that brought it to them both, for 
at that very moment (for of course they were going the 
longest way home,) the benevolent heart of Miss Gibbins was 
easing itself in the little mill-house where the old people 
lived, by breaking the welcome news of Jamie's reform, and 
urging an immediate celebration of the wedding as the only 
thing to keep him to his word, so that when at length they 
lifted the latch, and PoUy burst in with : "Father ! Jamie's 
been and — 0, lor'^ Miss Gibbins, is that you V *' Yes, my 
dear, and your father knows alL" " Yes, my boy, 1 know 
all, and right glad I am to know it, too. I coulchi't hinder 
you from having my Polly, I knew, but my heart was 
against it till this night. Take her for your own, Jamie, as 
soon as ye like, and mind ye keep your pledge, or ye'U break 
one heart here, if you dunna break Mary's." So it came to 
pass that the day which had been marked out of all days in 
the calendar for the annoyance of Jamie's conscience was the 
brightest and whitest day but one, in all his calendar of life. 
It is not always the wisest thing a man can do to kick 
against the pricks, — it's sometimes advisable, all things con- 
sidered, to let them prick him till he bleeds, and good will 
come of the pain. 



CHAPTEE X. 

WHO IS THIS*? 

The multitude dispersed at length, we cannot say soberly 
in every sense of the word, for there was something riotous 
in their noisy departure, and not a few, as we have already 
intimated, repaired or dropped into the little tempting public- 
house at the comer, with anything but sober intentions. 

We must follow to the threshold of their home, at least 
two, who, by-and-by are to claim our main attention, and 
we trust, deepest sympathy. A man whose stoop told of 
sorrows rather than age, and whose heavy wrappings and 
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luffled throat told of present disease, and danger from the 
ight air, and by his side a feir young sylph-like figure 
ripping in the moonbeams like a hunter in Diana's train, 
ihe had been at the meeting from the first, for she made tea 
ext door to the secretary, and from her white hand did the 
miable official receive unknown numbers of cups of tea. The 
ompanion had come to fetch her home, and she had found 
lim standing on the steps. She gaily described to him what 

rich scene he had missed, and dressed up the several 
peakers after the drollest fashion, to make what amends 
he could for all that he had lost. But it occurred to her 
bat he must have been waiting, and perhaps he had heard 
t least some of the speaking ; but even as she put the 
aestiom the short dry cough of her friend reminded her that 
.e must not inhale the evening air. She became silent, and 
ressed the arm of her companion almost convulsively, as if 
3 secure his pardon for the levity which she had shown, as if 
^rgetting how much he had to make him sad. 

During the speech of Mr. "Wilton she had endeavoured to 
dpress all signs of her emotion by thinking of everything in 
tie wide world except about what the speaker was saying, 
nd had so &r fallen in with the reprehensible and stupid 
)lly of giggling girls on such occasions, as to laugh or try to 
lugh convulsively at a thread-bare nonentity called a joke, 
rhich was traceable, we believe, to the light haired young 
lan in the comer, who, notwithstanding that he had given 
irth to such a laughter-moving sally, stood frowning in all 
ao majesty of thoughts too grave and big for utterance, 
3 though "he could, an he would," make a speech that would 
3ar the veil of prejudice from every benighted mind, and the 
X)f off into the bargain. However, it was so far fortunate 
lat the young lady missed the affecting allusion of Mr. 
\rilton to the approaching death of one to whom she was so 
ear, and who was so beloved by her. Who was her com- 
anion? Why was he silent? What sorrow or sickness 
owed his taU form until he too leaned upon one who should 
ave leaned on him ] Time will tell. 



BOOK II. 

THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 



Leon! Oh, thus she itood ; 
Even with inch life and mi^esty (wann life, 
As now it coldly stands) when first I woo'd her ! 

To me comes a creature 
Sofnetimes hex head on one side, sometimes another, 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow. 
So fill'd and so becoming — ^in pure white robes, 

Like very sanctity, she did approach. 

* • * * • 

And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts, the ftiry spent anon. 



§00fe Sittanii. 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 



EABLY DATS. 



>ON the last few sentences of the introductory book hangs 
3 whole web of tried and redeemed life which we pK)po8e 
display. The whole interest really centres on that feeble 
d stricken man. Human love, intensified by long years of 
3iiizing fear, was watching, angel like, every tottering step 
that man's career. From that deep love, that yearning 
xiety to save an only child, had sprung the heroism which 
r more than twenty years had sustained the founder of 
at day's feast^ — the friend of many homes, the counsellor 
d restorer of many wanderers from the peaceful path of 
ctue. The wounded love of that good man's heart had 
•ung him to a life of active and sublime i benevolence, 
stead of weaning him away to the verge of despair. AH 
ese glorious fruits — of which we have gathered a fair cluster 
ready, but the full vintage of which we shall witness only 
heaven — had been yielded from the soil of a smitten heart, 
L which the fertiliang dews of a heavenly faith and love 
wi constantly descended. 

It was not generally known in the town of Arlton what 
janner of life Mr. Barton had led previous to his settlement 
L that neighbourhood ; for though he had been a resident 
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more than twenty years, his life had been so really retired, 
and yet so identified with public movements of a bene- 
volent kind, that few opportunities had arisen for the grati- 
fication of curiosity in the matter of his past life. Surmise 
indeed had not iDeen idle, and had by degrees taken the form 
of authentic report. The secret which people judged him 
anxious to veil, had, as was thought, oozed out ; but his 
noble and untiring goodness had so won upon all hearts, that 
the discovered secret was tenderly dealt with, and all his 
neighbours and townsmen felt that it was a point- of honour 
to seem as if they knew nothing, all the while sympathizing 
sincerely with their benefactor and friend. He was bom at 
his ancestral residence, Mylden Place, in a distant county, of 
an old family. Fortune, substantially unimpaired, awaited 
his very entrance into life ; for his father fell, as became a 
soldier of an illustrious land, in the last American war, when the 
heir was unborn. His fresh life was tended by luxury and 
love j it seldom waned even for a day, and he grew up to the 
age of youth with all the advantages of personal beauty, 
frankness of disposition, quickness of discernment, and well- 
regulated desires for learning and for power. School days 
had been to him one brief undistinguishable holiday — ^for in 
sport and in tasks he was equally at ease. Passing in due 
course to the University, he was readily welcomed to all that 
is so fascinating in the more refined society of the colleges of 
Oxford. But a change was at hand for which his young 
heart was iU prepared. The mother who had led him hitherto 
with a firm hand, the mother who had been to him through 
life, thus far, an angel of all good and all wisdom, was suddenly 
smitten with a prevailing fever, and before the first " long," 
which he had already mapped out for so much pleasure to 
be shared with her, he was summoned to close her eyes in 
death ; but when he came, their light was gone, and another 
hand than his had sealed them from his gaze for ever. 

To one who had in fact never come in contact with any 
form of affliction sufficient to leave its impression behind, 
this great blow of death was fearful. It had never entered 
into his most grave thoughts that he might be so cruelly 
bereft of all on which his love hung fondly and hopingly, and 
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lie was bowed to the ground with a voiceless woe. Like all 
young spirits, he fancied that he had no longer any wish to 
live — ^hardly any right. He was made of sterner stuff than 
mere sickly sentiment ; but he had so placed his all u])on that 
rich ventui-e of a mother's love, that when he saw the wreck 
of death, he felt that he was poor indeed. Nor was the first 
aifecting impulse of that kind that spends its strength in 
passionate tears, and then exliales like the morning mist ; it 
dwelt long upon his nature, and left that nature softened to 
receive new and holy impressions. Such impressions fell 
upon him from the gentle wisdom which **time ripens on 
the lips of age." The aged servant of the temple in which 
his fathers had gone up to pray, for centuries, was ever in 
meek and unobtrusive zeal, at his side, to chide the exasper- 
ation of griefi if needful, but more often and more heartily 
to soothe the sore thoughts of irreparable loss by pouring 
the oil of joy, from the horn of the Heavenly Comforter, and 
diverting the vain and wasted sympathies of the youth*s noble 
mind to aims of usefulness and an endless glory. So that, 
when he returned at length to resume his study and his 
friendly intercourse with many like-minded, he recognized 
those severe sanctions which bind men to diligence when 
mere taste and inclination might prove too weak to resist 
the countless temptations which beset the child of fortune 
in the grove as well as in the forum and the highways of 
life. He gave himself to the work of God, and happily for 
him, it needed no violent change in his outward demeanour ; 
for his native refinement and cultivated taste had ever shrunk 
from excess and folly, and led him to association with those 
whose exemplary conduct charmed him and hedged him 
round with safety. His collegiate course was indeed success- 
ful above the average attained by young men in similar 
circumstances; but he made no pretensions and no sj.ecial 
effort to distinguish himself as a profound scholar in any 
department He drew, with delight, from the wells which 
the giants of old had hewn out for the refreshment of all 
time, and his innate passion for all forms of truth was 
enamoured of the precision and reliableness of the * science of 
sdeiices' ; but he dreaded lest his finer feelings should be 

H 
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covered with the rust of antiquity as he had seen in some 
around him, and he sought with avidity, in the literature of 
Italy and France and of his own country, the self-same 
beautiful poetic life and wisdom that had firet leaped forth to 
greet him from the sepulchres of a long-buried world. The 
tone of his mind soon recovered from its first serious depres- 
sion, and in the buoyancy of uncorrupted health that mind 
seemed fitted for the highest deeds of goodness and of glory. 
Far from his disposition was the ostentation of superior virtue, 
but just as he shrank abhorrent from the pitiful vice he was 
compelled to witness, so surely did he draw near to the falling 
and the ruined with a compassion far too deep to be mistaken 
for contempt, and with a manly determination to save, so that 
in after life he was not obliged to refer to his college course 
merely with the undoubted satisfaction that he had escaped 
its snares, for he was many a time gladdened by the heartfelt 
thanks of those whom he had found in the meshes of debt 
and helpless vice, and had rescued with the strong hand. 
Throughout his period of residence at Oxford he had never 
lost sight of the vows which he had taken, and he never 
wavered in his purpose to redeem them, but he was yet young, 
and the fashion of his time, and no less the yearning of his 
own spirit after all that was sublime and lovely in nature, 
all that was pleasing and refining in art, all that was pregnant 
with wonder in the ruins of the past, led him to postpone the 
ordinance that should seal his vows, till he had travelled in 
far-oif lands, where he might talk with the mighty dead as it 
were face to face, and garner for the wants of coming days 
the rich gleanings of that harvest field, where age after age 
has sent its reapers and bidden them welcome home w;itli 
their bosoms full of sheaves. Every sense had been, in this 
case, rendered intensely delicate by the mere profusion of 
elegance and high art, in the midst of which he had been 
nursed from infancy. He was familiar with excellence in the 
statuary and paintings of his mother's house, so that without 
the painful aud often ludicrous zeal which the ill-educated 
always display in matters of art, he could feel the power of 
the world's greatest masters, and engrave indelibly upon his 
memory the surpassing glories oi ioim, Q.o\Q\rt\3\« ^^d startliiig 
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life, which still might be found in the churches, j){ilace8, 
and monasteries of Italy and Spain ; and as he ^azed and 
wondered now at the gorgeous realities of nature, and now at 
the inspiring creations of man, he breathed blessings on the 
name of Him who had called into being a world so rich and 
fair, and had granted to his favoured children so much capa- 
city of eiyoying, and such god-like power of reproducin«; the 
wonders of creation. In his many wanderings, he never for 
an hour wandered from the simplicity of his early beliefs, 
from the allegiance he owed to the church of his inheritance 
and his adoption, nor could siren chanuers on the riglit and 
on the left unmoor his soul from its virtuous anchorage in the 
Word of God. But still it is not improbable that the very 
purity of his principle and conduct partly accounted for the 
tameness of his subsequent ministry, a tameness which in 
after years he so deeply deplored, and for which he sought 
long to make amends, whilst the growing repugnance which 
he felt for the ceremonial of worship in oth(ir countries 
whenever he chose to penetrate its artistic guise, naturally 
endeared to him by contrast the church of his own land, 
but^ as he afterwards tliought, it rendered liim too easy 
and indifferent to its blemishes and serious defects. 

After five years* absence, he came home to his own people, 
and as the heir of broad estates he was duly welcomed with ac- 
claim and merriment and hearty benediction by his tenantry, 
who had everything to hope from his accession, and though they 
knew little of his character, they judged from his benevolent 
countenance that they had nothing to fear. Jolly squires of high 
degree rode furiously and out of the ranks of the cavalcade 
wMch advanced to meet him on the borders of his property, 
— many cousins near and iar removed, some with noble and 
high-sounding titles, others with nothing in tlie wide world 
but a borrowed horse, and the prefix of Hon. to names that 
had been illustrious before the conquest, — clergy of many 
different shades of opinion, both ritual and political — bevies 
of sweet girls in graceful habits, curbing sprightly jennets 
which their proud Pa's had given them for the ociC3fi»\s>rcL — 
landau loads of dowag^ers with daughtQT^, ^.tv^l ^y^\\&\/^t^ 
without all amilea and joyousness oulside, "WX* ^XJsm^ ^i^ 
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wiles, and schemes, and jealousies, and mutual spite — rows 
upon rows of chariiy children like ninepins painted blue all 
over, except the head which was drearily white, lessoned by 
stem disciplinarian old ladies, till they could smile and look 
happy even with the tooth-ache ; bundles of old men and 
women in the livery of many an old foundation, stood 
crouching close together to keep themselves warm, while they 
fell asleep leaning on their faithful old sticks. All these and 
others, an indescribable host, went forth to give the youth the 
welcome he intended hereafter to deserve and repay. The 
records of that festal scene, which are still in the vestry 
cupboard of the old church, have been diligently searched in 
the hope of discovering the kind of vocal or instrumental 
greeting which was put in force to do honour to the heir, 
but all is blank, to our amazement and sorrow, for at this very 
hour Bugle is most anxious to ascertain whether there ever 
was any music at all before he began to blow, and we 
are compelled to abandon the misguided man to his wretched 
doubt. 

As soon as there appeared to be a little of that order 
which every man is so impatient to attain upon taking 
possession of a home, — disorder of a different kind showed 
symptoms of setting in wildly, for the visitors who crowded 
to pay or to exchange respects were meddlesome, excited, im- 
pudent, full of incompatible advice and suggestions, and 
wearisome wit, and annoying insinuations, and absurd pre- 
diction. There were great lords who weren*t worth a shilling, 
who promised him their influence in the " highest quarters," 
and little lords almost out at elbow, who swore, egad ! they'd 
show him life, if he'd only come to court. There were 
bishops who struggled for the honour of ordaining him, 
on catching wind of his intentions ; and again, archdeacons, 
troubled with private ambitions, who rather discouraged the 
idea of his entering the church ; and when at last these little 
plagues had died off like summer insects for the season, great 
dragon-flies and wasps came buzzing on the scene. These were 
pioneer spies, feelers, touters — in short, they were political 
agents ; and, in those days, that meant Government tools ; for 
"^-^ assured, ye grumblers, that in the days of our grandsiieS) 
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office-tape was as broad, and as knotty, and as red, and a great 
deal more plentiful and powerful than now. They sounded 
him, they tapped him, in fact, drew him out in spite of him- 
self, and when they found he was all right, they let fly at him 
with, all their mouldly old reasonings and appeals to his 
honour and his loyalty, nay, even to his religion, urging with 
Satanic skill that if he would only consent to stand for 
the county they'd bring him in (the conceit of some men !) 
and he'd be sure before long to be in the counsels of the king, 
and in that position with his ability and wealth he could do 
infinitely greater service to the church at large in its " fright- 
ful present peril" than he could by spouting the prayers to 
a congregation of ignorant nistics, and hunting and drinking 
with a parcel of booby squires. But Memnon's head gave 
forth no music to all this desert wind. The self-reliant soul 
crept in and in upon itself the more they intruded their 
utterly distasteful flatteries and deceptions. It would not do. 
He had long since gone over the same ground carefully, along 
which they sought to drag him, and he knew every inch 
of the way, and had deliberately finally turned back. 

After the lapse of a few months, a space needed for the in- 
vestigation and arrangement of his affairs, he went up with 
light eager steps and gladdened heart to the altar of consecra- 
tion ; and with a humility that was genuine as it was prudent, 
he became the curate of the parish which was all his o\vn, 
and the vicariate of which his father had presented to 
his early adviser andi friend. And all men wondered and felt 
themselves better men when they saw these two walking 
together in " the unity of the Spirit and in the bond of peace." 
The elder loved the younger as his child, and no fawning 
thought of his curate's superior wealth ever tempted him to 
forget his own higher dignity, or to forego his just authority, 
neither did the child of fortune ever seek to trench upon his 
senior^B rights, or fail in obedience, reverence, and tenderest 
son-like service. Years of uneventful life rolled on, and still 
the father and son by holiest ties grew wise together and riper 
for the common home of which they thought so fondly and 
spoke so often. The young man in his noble mansion 
was not left solitary, but many and frequent visits froxxs. Vjc^. 
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old companions knit his heart to the great world without and 
spared him the pain of personally mingling in its strife. Of 
all that he had known and loved at Oxford, not one that w^ 
not as worthy as he was welcome, showing how discreetly he 
had selected the friendships of his youth ; and as they 
hrought one hy one treasures of knowledge and experience, 
they paid in the coin most prized, for all the genial hospitality 
they received. But this sequestered and half-wasted life was, 
in reality, unhealthy, though its influence was slow and un- 
perceived. One symptom indeed, there was, which might 
have begotten uneasiness in a less habitual recluse, and tibiat 
was an unnatural bashfiilness and reluctance to mingle in the 
society of the fair sex. It could not arise from mere disgust 
at the first rude assaults upon his bachelor state, nor yet from 
the unmanly fear of being inveigled and duped. It was 
simple indolence. He found ample felicity in his books and in 
the lively correspondence of his friends, and just sufficient 
occupation in his parish to keep alive the sense of obligation 
to his feUow-creatures ; but he had suffered the best parts of 
his social nature to go fairly to sleep, and they bade fair to 
sleep themselves to death, when, through a Heaven-directed 
accident, they were suddenly and violently wakened by an 
unmistakable angel in female form ; awakened, we will add, 
to sleep no more, — to live, and throb, and rend, and bum the 
heart which had cradled their untimely slumbers. Of lowlier 
birth than Mr. Barton, and blest with slender fortune, she 
was yet sprung from a proud race of commoners, and in her 
veins raced the fiery pulses of the men who had hurled 
all feudal pride to the earth, and had even trodden a king 
beneath their feet. She was an orphan; and the desolate 
name was a charm to our young orphan's heart, far beyond 
the lustre of a pedigree covered with dust and stained 
with blood. 
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CHAPTER II, 

ALICE VANE. 

Mr. Barton had indeed been introduced to Alice Vane 
more than once by the heads of the family in which the 
later days of her youth had been passed. They treated her 
in general as their own child ; they were very strongly 
attached to her by habit, and by the consciousness of having 
conferred many benefits and much love upon their desolate 
ward. But they did not feel under any particular obligation 
to press her undoubted loveliness on the attention of a 
wealthy, marriageable youth, so long as there was an entire 
row of sweet-pea-coloured girls, for whom they were more 
directly responsible, and who still gathered about them in an 
unbroken circle. And, besides, it never occmrcd to them 
that a gentleman of Mr. Barton's pretensions might possibly 
come to see some part of those charming qualities which made 
Alice the ornament as well as the delight of their own 
home. Liberally disposed as they were, and overflowing with 
kindness to their precious trust, they Were not so ill-bred as 
to thrust their pet forward for everybody to notice and fall 
in love with, as they had done themselves, and it never 
entered into' their heads that their visitor might have 
burdened himself with the memory of a name, which was 
well known to represent much less than ten thousand pounds. 
.Politeness to him, and a thoughtful regard for the poor girl 
(lest she should be passed over and feel herself slighted), led 
them to perform the ceremony of introduction over and over 
again. Kow, if the truth must be told, this repetition of the 
ceremony was by no means superfluous ; for as the visits 
spoken of were of the most formal character, the most inte- 
resting part of the business to the young man was the going 
away and forgetting all about it as cleverly as he could ; so 
that their officiousness was both kind and necessary. It so 
chanced, however, that Miss Vane was not accustomed to 
that kind of treatment, which, no doubt, the visitor intended 
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should be exceedingly respectful ; and she was by no means 
satisfied that an amiable, intelligent, and, above all, young 
gentleman should be so civilly indifferent or so culpably 
bashful in her presence. Accoi-dingly, her mind was made 
up for a regular attack on his lifeless politeness the very 
next time the ceremony should be gone through. To his 
great astonishment and momentary confusion on his next 
visit just as he was getting into shape his old bow of acknow- 
ledgment, and as soon as the benevolent lady of the house 
had begun the gent^l little farce, the lively maiden made as 
though she would have stopped her friend's mouth with one 
hand, while she extended her other towards Mr. Barton, 
saying, " Oh never mind, dear Ma, Mr. Barton and I are 
quite old friends ;" then turning, with her colour a little 
heightened, she added, " at least we ought to be, for we have 
been thoroughly introduced Im sure, and as I know of no 
objection, I mean that we shall from this moment be old 
friends, — there, Sir, how do ye do ? " — The individual thus 
abruptly addressed would have recoiled for ever from simple 
rudenejss ; but one look into that lovely flashing eye told him 
that her words sprang from a frank and stainless mind. One 
look into those lovely eyes, and — call it what you will — he 
was in love, and the whole matter was as clear and satisfactory 
as the Q. E. D. at the bottom of a proposition in Euclid. 
There are some men who require a little encouragement ; just 
a gentle push from the feeblest of hands, and then they may 
safely be left to the bias : they will roll, and tumble, and rush 
like the loosened ice-rock of the Alps. It is important for the 
right understanding of the coming events to form a tolerably 
correct picture of the mental power and character of this 
enchanting creature ; but it is at all times difficult to convey 
in writing an adequate notion of even physical female beauty, 
and when that beauty is greatly dependent on phases of 
character — changeful as the early spring — there would seem 
to be no means of conveying a true picture but by a detail of 
the whole life. As this, again, would be out of place in an 
episodical story, we must do the best we can to reproduce in 
the readers mind the same singular vague sense of wonder, 
' pi'tjr, and love, with which aDi ^\iO 'kii'e^ \vfcx\\^mately, 
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and especially her dear husband, were accustomed to regard 
her. The account which she herself gave of her mental 
development was evidently correct ; for her very manner of 
speaking, the epithets, the illustrations she made use of, and 
the wild words in which her recollections were couched, were 
in entire hannony with the kind of education she was describ- 
ing. It seems that while yet scarcely more than a child, the 
intense passionateness of her nature had received a cruel 
disappointment. She had nourished a love for one who was 
all the while pledged to another. She had given rein to her 
fancy and her unbounded tenderness of heart, and in an hour 
of ill omen, she had laid bare the secret of her soul, only to 
be pitied, if not despised, by the object of her fervent passion. 
From that moment she had set, not a watch, but a seal on the 
fountain whose waters had been so bitter. The ardour of her 
whole nature was to be evermore repressed in one direction ; 
but it only broke out in another more hopeful, but hardly less 
dangerous to her future peace. She became an impetuous and 
daring student, asserting her right to all knowledge, and 
greedily devouring alike the coarse, the dainty, and the 
poisonous fruits of the tree of knowledge. In each new study 
she was impatient till she had passed the bounds of common 
attainment. The beginnings of wisdom only quickened her 
desires and emboldened her efforts ; they excited in her 
much of that passionate adoration with which the pilgrim hails 
&om afiar the first glimpse of the city of God ; but she had 
scarcely patience, as she looked through the distance still to 
be travelled over in weariness and pain. She longed to pass 
within the holiest holy of that temple, at the sight of which 
she had so trembled and wept. To her it ever seemed as if 
the veiled priestess of science were beckoning her urgently to 
advance without heeding her steps or sparing her strength ; 
and she went on with a stout heart through the labyrinths of 
mystery and doubt, in the assurance that the open and cloud- 
less heaven of truth would soon smile all around. 

On her memory all time had hung its golden web, and her 
own hands had wrought in the legends of glory ando^ ^\^ibxsi^.» 
the splendid heraldry of illustrious men. aiA tvo^'^ ^^<^^Su 
The Bpell ofthe poet had been cast on lier •, a\ife\iaA ^«^v^<^'^'^ 
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herself to the ravishing spirit, and she had bowed before the 
mysterious invisible power as a captive — as a willing and 
adoring slave. The mightier spell of religion had gone down 
deeper still into the secret places of her nature, had seized upon 
her whole compass of feelings, had established a tyranny 
rather than its common rule of pure persuading love. 
Religion, as a mere sentiment, had usurped far more than its 
rightful influence over her, and had, as in such a fashion 
it always does, weakened and exhausted the spirit it had 
assumed to support and bless. The real value of that feeling 
which for a long time enthralled and fascinated her whole 
beiQg would be overrated if judged merely by its purity and 
intensity as a yearning after the unseen and eternal — a vain 
stretching out of the hands of intellectual appetite, towards a 
dim and mysterious immortality. Its true power was tested 
and completely perverted by the introduction of a new human 
passion, even though the object of that passion was himself 
eminently devout, and the constant burden of his love- 
whisperiugs was the subject of Christian revelations for the 
guidance and redemption of men. But the love which now 
established itself was a power not to be gainsayed — one that 
could allow no rival even in religion, if that religion were 
not itself a divine love in the heart. As she listened to the 
plaintive story of her lover's pain and hope and fond desire, 
it seemed indeed as if the afflatus did drop down from 
heaven ; but pure and lofty as it was, it proved itself not 
only of the earth, earthy, but virtually hostile to true faith 
Her life had been a perpetual fever ; excitement had been her 
daily bread, and she needed a love far more intense than 
ordinary, to awaken all the springs of tender passion in her- 
self ; and when she looked upon the heaving form, the kin- 
dling countenance, the speechless ecstasy of the young 
clergyman, she knew that he had earned, and she suffered 
him to win, all her treasure of affection. 

Mr. Barton's heart had been so suddenly stormed, that he 

had scarcely leisure to reflect, and no inclination to weigh the 

step to which his passion incessantly urged him. But wheji 

he did for a few moments endeavour to give substance and 

shape to the dreams of the iutuTe, \i^ ^^ ^^^xsliarly rejoiced 
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by the knowledge of her great mental power — he thought of 
the pleasure .he had known in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and in the prospect of unfolding his hoarded wealth of wisdom 
to so lovely and so promising a student, the old pleasure 
seemed to revive and to be doubled. After his marriage, how- 
ever, he soon discovered that her mind was as richly stored as 
his own in almost every department — that it was already as 
ardent as and greatly more aspiring than his own — and that its 
habits, however dissolute, were fixed, and could not be reduced 
to order and discipline even by love such as his. When 
first she laid open that mind which he had fondly hoped to 
find empty but ready, strong but plastic — he was shocked ; it 
came on him with all the power of a surprise, and for a 
moment his love staggered under the disappointing discovery. 
He felt as if he had been deceived. But he was very unjust, 
nor could that cruel suspicion linger one moment after he had 
turned to the beaming face upturned in the wistful and docile 
curiosity of womanly love. He could not suspect that dear 
one of hypocrisy. Oh no— still he was sad, and sadder he 
grew for a little while, as he came upon trace after trace of 
the fiery trial through which this young mind had fought its 
way to a barren victory. Often the agonizing thought would 
stay in spite of him, and stare at him till he drooped and wept. 
He thought that a time might come when the authority of his 
love might so far be lessened as to let the loved one slip from 
her only safety — nearness to himself, striving ever as he did 
to keep near to God. But the thought maddened him rather 
than depressed him. He would repeat with unutterable 
miction in the depths of his soul the vows which had made 
her his own, and he would dare all issues, all loss, all pain, so 
that he might hold fast the heart which at present was all his 
own. He reverenced the power of love, as It made itself 
master of his own spirit, and he trusted to that power to save 
and keep safe his darling wife. He gladly dismissed the 
stndent-like dream of intellectual communion, and the life- 
long interchange of sublime thoughts, that he might the more 
intently ^atch and feed the love in which he had found ^xjl^ 
from which he hoped such immeasurable g\a^<fe«>?». \\. ^^^^^^ 
not feda — he would not set liglit stoie \)y lEL^w^^xL^ \»^'?5^ 
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earthly gift, but would tend it with a misei^s patience, and 
have it always safe. She seemed to have found rest for her 
spirit, not only in the embrace of her husband but also in the 
light duties and gently exciting pleasures of her stately homa 
Often as they played from heart to heart their mutual fond- 
ness — it wasted not — ^it palled not, it gave no token to the 
watchful husband that it was otherwise than a joy for ever. 
There was difference in the character but not in the degree of 
their young loves. Hers was impetuous, while his was deeply 
tender. His was the quiet golden summer evening sky; 
hers the vivid lightning across that serene — telling alike of 
heats and storms. In his official duties she bore a cheerfol 
and happy part. In his heavenward flights she strove to keep 
abreast with him, and when she could not, she clung to the 
skirts of his mantle when he went up arrayed in righteous- 
ness to meet his King and Lord. Her love* caught the suor 
beams of the heaven to which her companion's thoughts so 
often sped — it looked like a vital experimental sympathy with 
him — it even deceived herself — no wonder that it calmed and 
comforted the misgiving heart of her husband. Yet in truth 
it was a deception resting on them both. She made literature, 
politics, science, tributary to her love of him, and she did the 
same with the name and doctrines and rites of his holy faith. 
The very ceremonies which shadowed out the awful mysteries 
of redeeming grace were with her emblems of their oneness 
when lie was with her, or sacraments of sweet remembrance 
when he was absent from her side. She made an idol of the 
priest, and mistook her redundant love for him as partly love 
to his God. 



CHAPTER III. 

A GIFT FROM HEAVEN. 



The year glided to its close. Each day renewed the peaceful 
happiness of each heart, and there was no need of new ties 
to keep alive or . heighten their mutual love ; but in mid- 
winter the still pleasures of the long evening hours gave place 
to the new charms of baby-laughter, or the touchmg strains 
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jabyrsorrow. An heir had been bom, and all were proudly 
d. A son slept in the embrace of a father's arm — near to 
heart — and his sleeping smile, or weiking cry, brought new 
3tions to the old one of a single, deep affection^— not 
wing its life away from the former love — but rather ren- 
ing it stronger and purer than ever. To the impassioned 
ure of the mother, this little gift from God became, from 
i hour of its birth, a snare rather than a blessing. It 
med even to have shaken the depths above which were 
I foundations of her wifely love — to have drawn up the 
ole being in one proud, greedy, selfish, raging passion, 
ich became at once fanatical idolatry. And so might it 
rays prove with the mighty fervour of a mother's love, but 

the chastening of poverty and care, or the wise applica- 
a of principle as a pressure, a curb, a discipline. What 
1 not woman do and endure in her unselfish love for man ! 
bat guilty indifference to higher claims will her conscience 
; allow, under the cover of her devotion and self-denial 
rards a human being ! But in the love which the child 
akens there is the whole power of selfishness in addition 
the transferred or reproduced self-deovtion of the earlier 
tinct. It would appear as if marriage was a trial by which 
I ungenerous elements of character must be either overcome 
developed. The gentle willinghood, the sleepless watch- 
Qess for another's happiness, is as improving to the cha- 
ter of a woman as it is full of seductive peril to the 
laining generosity of man. It is a preparation for the 
3 discharge of the highest functions ever committed into 
man hands ; and a most needful preparation we know it to 

precisely because, in the ministration of a mother's love, 
fishness and benevolence are utterly confounded. It is her- 
f she doats upon, and frets over, and indulges and coaxes, 
rhe manner in which a young mother fulfils the duties that 

so fascinating, that look so like kindness untinged with 
fishness, shows how far the trial of her previous love-life 
I been successful in placing the native selfishness of a 
man heart under the control of principle and habit. If 
) is able to use aU her fervour for the child's well-being — 
the endearments and solicitude which she lavishes qyl\l<^ 
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little one, are truly pointed at the protection and wise training 
of the child, they are not only excusable find bearable, but 
they are a glory to our race, and a joy to see. But if there 
is redundance in these endearments — more than can be well 
explained by the calls of nature and circumstances — ^more than 
can be interpreted into Heaven-taught self-devotion to the 
noblest of occupations — more than is compatible with the be- 
coming dignity of a matron — ^more than find place without 
intrusion and without making its presence painfully felt in a 
heart that but yesterday was too strait for the love she bore 
to her husband, — ^then, and so far, the sweet preparatory trial 
and nuptial love have been vain ; for the inborn selfishness 
has only been in abeyance. And no sooner does it hear the 
imperious cry, which it should have known by this time how 
to resist, than it leaps forth rampant, well nigh overturning the 
altar of that first love ; it can never be recalled now ; it has 
gone forth on its self-deluding and most destructive mission ; 
it mingles fire with the sun-light of true mother-love ; it 
blights and twists till the object of a world of anxious and 
unceasing love becomes an eye-sore and a heart-breaking 
curse to the authors of its being. What is all that stale and 
sickening conceit — that dowdy, frouzy, slipshod, worrying, 
bothering, physicking, coaxing, boasting, prosing, moping, 
nervous, impertinent devoteeism which has a cradled baby for 
its idol, and a circle of equally nonsensical or most thoroughly 
disgusted human beings for the theatre of its display ? Are 
we really compelled to bow down and worship this painted, 
grinning, loose-limbed monster, as if it were the real divinity, 
the Heaven-implanted principle of maternal love ? Are we 
to sanction its gross absurdities — its revolting and ruinous 
excesses — under the fear of being charged with a selfish sense 
of the irksomeness of a duty in itself incumbent, imperative, 
paramount 1 Are thoughtful men and women to stand by 
with sealed lips, and the frightful affectation of approval, 
when not merely their taste is offended, but their better 
judgment mocked, their inmost heart wrung with pity for the 
babe and contempt for its weak mother 1 No ; let there be a 
JjWe gentle reasoning allowed in such a wilderness of insipid 
^mance J let the mother liave at W'R\.\)a& Oaajsi^^^ ^i lowing 
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that every one of the giggling hypocrites around sees through 
it all in another — slow though they he to helieve it in their own 
cases — see through it all, we say, and could, if they were 
honest, startle her self-complacency not a little, hy assuring 
her that it is not love for her child, hut most unmitigated and 
repulsive self-indulgence which rules her whole life. Don't 
suffer the ridiculous imposture to remain on the young 
mother's mind without at least protesting, that what little love 
remains of Nature's giving, is now quite smothered, and will 
speedily die out iinder the loathsome selfishness which she 
has been profane enough, and fool enough, to call by the name 
of love. Save, if it be not too late, children yet unborn from 
being the victims of this terrible mistake. " She 's such a 
good mother — one in a thousand." How often we hear it ! 
What does it mean ? In nine cases out of ten, it means that 
she neglects all other duties for one, and by that very neglect 
utterly unfits hei*self for the right discharge of that one. It 
means that she doats, or, in other words, she has unfortunately 
come to see herself in her child, and instantly her love is re- 
doubled — drained away from the fair garden, all of which 
seeks its verdure and sunny glories from that perverted river 
of life. It means that she simply wastes her bodily health, 
throws down the defences of decency and orderly habil^ 
invites sloth to the body, and folly to the mind, and way- 
wardness to the temper, and winter to her heart She has 
chosen to consecrate a natural impulse by the name of duty — 
as an excuse for an indulgence which might remain secret or 
secure of sanction from others ; and, as in alJ other cases 
where people wilfully or carelessly deliver themselves over to 
a fedsehood, she becomes blind to the truth, resentful of 
advice, incapable of seeing the fatal issues of her conduct 
which are patent to all others, and fill them with dismay and 
dread. The world and life form our probation. Who denies 
it ] But the probation is not like the occasional or regular 
drill of the soldier. It is constant ; there are no holidays ; 
there are no nights of repose from this discipline ; and one of 
the most solemn applications of life's great test \a m\}Dj^ ^'^^ 
tion of mother and child. There the truo c\iaTa.QX.«t \a o^Os^^ 
ripened, and may be seen at a glance. "Pxe^VoM^^S ^^ ^^ 
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hidden even from herself ; as for others, how could they dis- 
cern the baseness of selfishness in one who was so quiet, so 
bewitching, so astounding, so enchanting ; most of all was it 
unlikely that he could see it, who has most of all to deplore 
it — for the very laws of the passion which led him to select 
her, invested her with an amiable grace — which belonged to 
the passion, and never in any case to the object. But the 
mother has all restraint, all disguise, flung off by the very tiny 
hand which creeps to her bosom, and knocks at the heart's 
door for all the love she can give. 

If selfishness has really been made subject to reason, but 
especially if it has been crucified with Christ, the love which 
Qature bids to exist for the training of the frail immortal will 
be no less deep and fervent, because it is far above the 
grotesque antics of selfishness ; the follies that, in polite words 
at least, the world is only too ready to excuse. The looker 
on at such a scene — a scene which Eaphael could not worthily 
depict, though his mind was filled with its only complete 
ideal in the Mary and the Jesus, whose mutual love is the 
model and standard all profess to revere — will be able to tell 
(if asked, otherwise, perhaps, he might be gladly content with 
the unconscious knowledge) that love is unselfish in the vigour 
and the very calmness of a mother's self-command ; and, to 
assure the inquirer that so far as human agency can effect so 
blessed a result, the babe on her knee will be an honour to 
the age in which he lives, and will go, when he has done here, 
right up to the heaven of God. But the reflective mind will 
be even more instantaneously convinced in the opposite case ; 
indeed, the misfortune (considering the generally very service- 
able restraints of courtesy), is that he cannot doubt for a 
moment — when he sees that sentimental, morbid, all-absorb- 
ing, all-devouring imitation of mother-love — that that woman 
has proved herself already incurably selfish, is abandoned 
even now to the belief of a most palpable lie, and will, so far 
as her influence reaches, inflict a mortal curse on society, and 
damn her baby's soul ! Are we wrong, then, in denouncing 
as most disingenuous selfishness, three-fourths of that over- 
weening, £dgetting fondness which all men conspire to gloss 
over and excuse, by \ising a woid \?\n.Q)DL \s \x\^^ enough 
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applicable — "She idolizes lier baby." It is idolatry — as 
hurtfdl and debasing to the devotee — as great a violation of 
reason and common sense — as stupid and as accursed, both in 
theory and in fact, as any other false worship. Where, then, 
shall we find a remedy ] In the truth, told with candour and 
love, though indignant sobs should swell each doatiiig mother's 
breast, and hot tears should run in rivers from the loveliest 
of loving eyes. 

Christianity affords a remedy — a grand corrective. We 
may admit, if that will be of any real service to either party, 
that even in the old pagan world there were influences which, 
if allowed to operate freely and fairly, would go far to purge 
mother-love from this loathsome disease : but, considering 
the circumstances of the present day, the prevalence of Chris- 
tian knowledge, Christian profession. Christian morality, 
Christian ceremonies, and the pretty general power of Chris- 
tian principles — it is not extravagant to assert, that the only 
efficient corrective of that human selfishness which, when 
mingled with natural love, changes all to poison and pesti- 
lence, is Christianity. The practical worth of the great 
central doctrines of the Gospel is not seen to advantage in 
the present life, unless in some such case as that now under 
notice. Its claims would shine forth a thousand-fold more 
clearly if it were brought nigh as a helper and guardian angel 
to the very springs of domestic and social peace. It may be 
said, alas ! without giving much chance for a striking rejoinder, 
that professed Christians are, if anything, more in fault, or, at 
least, more noticeably in fault, than others. We can only 
say, blame not the medicine, when the patient will persist in 
swallowing only half of it, or in throwing it altogether 
away. 

Alice Barton idolized her baby. If our duty were consis- 
tent with the exercise of charity, we might easily frame 
plausible excuses, such as her early orphanhood, her enthu- 
siastic temperament, her desultory and injurious education. 
But our business is to represent the mischief itself — the evil 
and often fatal consequences of that seemly and dece^^xs^ 
self-indulgence which has usurped on so th^.tt^ \i«ai'^'Oc^^ "v^^ 
sacred habit, air, and ianguage of matexiiai \q>n^, ^^ ^^^^ 

I 
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concerned to exhibit the evil in its lesolts with a view to a 
remedial course rather than to account for its existence and 
to palliate its offensiveness in this particular case. However 
we may explain the fact, there can be no doubt that it is a 
most painful and momentous question — how is this untimelj 
and most fatal intrusion of selfishness to be dealt with ? To 
urge that question it will be needful only to tell the story of 
her love and grief, to give at least a sketch of this young 
mother in the prime of her new existence as the watcher and 
nurse of a child, to give an inkling of that love which 
strung her whole nature to excessive sensitiveness, bought 
up all she had of love and hope, virtue, patience^ meekness, 
mental power, moral beauty — as with a pearl of great price, 
which she counted above all cost, the possession of which 
was all she gloried or trusted in, the logs of which was more 
than death itself. 

Beyond all dispute, she was less outwardly and openly and 
repulsively idolatrous of her child than most of those who 
(counting by millions) are obnoxious to this grave charga 
For many years the whole power of her passionate nature had 
been repressed even while she was daily fostering its strength, 
or had been expended in an entirely different direction, even 
after she had responded to the touch of the wand which 
makes all hearts tremble in their turn. True it is that her 
native pride and her habitual dignity of demeanour were 
such as to disguise from all but God and her own soul the 
impetuous character of her new-born love. True, indeed, is 
it, that the silly exhibitions, idle chattering, and girlish vanity 
of most young mothers were far enough removed from the 
grave and silent ecstasy with which she loved her little one. 
Outwardly, indeed, this addition to her wealth of gladness 
produced a tamer mood, a nearer compliance with the routine 
of social life, more matronly reserve, and more domestic 
regularity ; but not till long after was the truth divulged 
that she had put strong iron bands of constraint upon herself, 
lest her love should be construed as folly by reason of its 
extravagance, and almost ungovernable frenzy. She bent 
over the little cot for hours when her baby slept. With lips 
compressed, and clenched teeth — ^heit e^ft% ^^ «xvd vacant — 
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awoke ; and then she wept. Were they tears of relief 
e had not died, — or of joy at the thoughts which had 
lancing through her brain for hours, and in his sweet 
had found their reality and their recompense ; — or was 
reaction from the long strife of fear and hope — the 
ng of a fearful and unbelieving soul, not with IsraeVs 
ger of grace, but with Saul's evil spirit? She never 
6 cause ; it had been to her as sacrilege to unveil the 
gs of her maternal love. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GIFT RECALLED. 

►ring-time of a new year burst suddenly from the 
I of ice and cloud, and its sweet breath brought new 
bs of life to the baby-heir ; but in the summer heats 
ling pined and wasted its little life away. She saw 
3 — her idol baby, in its little cot — but shed no tear. 
d always and only wept at his awaking smile ; but he 
wake, and she could weep no more. The great grave 
sned in the chancel of the Kttle churcL The cenotaph 
y illustrious men threw wide its gates, to give place 
baby-heir. 

stood by the vault ; but still not to weep. She gave 
n flesh to the greedy grave, but felt no pain. She 
thought that she should meet him elsewhere. She 
hope, no desire, to embrace her son in the presence 

angels and in the day of God. The very name of 
L was erased from the tablet of her memory, and the 
ve she had cherished as a substitute for her loyalty to 

the love of husband and of child had been quenched 
Len out like sparks — by the first fell grie£ Day and 
he watched, and started at every passing sound, but 
not. She seemed to know who watched with her, 

noiselessly about the bed, or gazing in ui^ori tW(i 
grief ; but she replied to his wiativxY, \.e8CsML ^'KCkRfc, 
hn, diy eyes, AfteT many days Bke a^ercift^ Vi '\ife ^ 
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peace — content, but still silent She had ceased to listen ; 
her eye ceased its straining, and closed in sleep, — a fitfdl^ 
troubled slumber, yet better far than that long vigiL Mr. 
Barton, relieved from immediate care, sought repose or change 
in his library, and was just falling into a happy slumber, 
soothed by the words of grace which he had found in the 
sacred page, when the door of the room was quietly opened, 
and his wife entered, pale and sad^ but erect and stem, and 
with a mournful tone addressed him — "Henry, where is 
baby 1 I have sought him everywhere, and cannot find him. 
Surely they would not take him out without my momii)g 
kiss. Have you hidden him from me, that I may love him 
more when I see him again ? I tell you, dearest, I cannot 
love him any more. I try, but I cannot ; he is my all, and 
I would leave even you and die to save his little heart one 
pang. Give him to me, love, for I am weary with waiting. 
Let me see him, touch him, kiss his little lips, and stroke his 
pretty head — a moment, only a moment ; and you may hide 
him then — just a little while." 

" Ah, dearest, he is hidden from both our eyes — hidden 
with Christ in God. But you shall one day see him again ; 
and even you will rejoice then that he went so soon to so 
much bliss. Come to my arms, my loveliest mourning one ! 
God has left you your first love. Ah, let not your tenderness 
for me lie buried with the babe we both have lost ! Yes, 
BOTH, for my own heart is chilled, and I need the old love to 
warm it into life. The little one is with Jesus, but I am 
here, and I will be a child to you as well as husband. Come, 
my sweet, let us seek the peace of God !" 

" And has God robbed me of my child — taken it away for 
ever 1 My pretty one ! it was not His but mine ! I bore it 
in my womb ; 1 travailed, how joyously for him ! I gave 
him the strength of my own best life, that he might not die. 
He was all my own ! He loved me done — not God, nor any 
but his mother — me only ; he clung to me, and nestled in my 
bosom. I knew he saw a robber near; he started, cried, 
shrieked, and still clung to his mother's breast. He would 
not go ; he did not want to leave me. He stretched his little 
hands, as if for help, for pity, for a brief reprieve, that he 
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might live to whisper mother, and to bring a blessing on her 
sonL But he would not hear ! O cruel, cruel Death ! To 
break my baby's heart, and tear him from his mother !" 

" But Death, my dearest one, does but the bidding of the 
good Grod. He gave, and He hath taken away. Help me to 
bless His name, — bow to the Smiter^s hand !" 

" Bless His name 1 Why should I bless the slayer of my 
boy 1 He gave, say you ; — why did He give ? To plant a 
barbed arrow in my poor heart 1 He hath taken away, you 
say. Husband, hear me I I am not mad, but that lost infant- 
cry rings through my eJar. It comes from the closed vault. 
In the stUl night it pierces the dull close air ; and what, 
think you, is its cry ? (With deep emotions half dread.) It 
bids me rise up, as now I do, curse God, and die. Oh, cruel 
Grod ! Death is but a poor minion. God has slain my child. 
I wiU curse Him as I stand. Would that I might die ! (In 
a lower meditative tone.) But He will not let me die. He 
wiU not hush that shrieking babe ! He will wither me away 
by slow and cruel grie^ — call back his angel sleep, when 
I would woo him to my couch ! Or, He will fill my arms 
with my baby boy in dreams, then bid me wake to find him 
gone, — to seek him everywhere, and then He wOl scorn and 
mock my woe, for I have cursed Him, and again I curse, but 
still He will not slay me, as He slew my baby." 

" He shall not come any more upon the earth, but we shall 
go to him ;" in soft and solemn tone, the afflicted husband 
said. 

** I^ot any more 1 Oh, no ! I would not have him back 
to die again! Go to him? Great God, loose the silver cord, 
and let me go, and I will bless Thee, even evermore, and 
teach my angel baby to repeat Thy name with praise. Oh, hear 
me for my baby's sake, and bid Thy death come quickly to 
me." 

The wild prayer was all but answered, A sleep, a fever, a 
madness, and a lifelong woe fell on that blighted mother. 
Strong arms unaided, bore her to the chamber she had left, 
and the strong heart endured for her sake what but for the 
sovereignty of love, would have broken that heart in pieces. 
To those who know not that the love of husband and vrii^ 
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infinitely surpasses the trifling tenderness of lovers, it is vain 
to describe the assiduity the smothered grief and importunate 
beseechings before God which that chamber witnessed for 
weeks and months together ; and to those on whom a blight 
so terrible has fallen, but found prepared for equal faithM- 
ness and self-denying care, it is needless, as it must be 
harrowing, to describe the scene. 



CHAPTEE V. 

A VERT IRREGULAR PRACTITIONER. 

Mb. Barton was so little a practical man, had had so little 
occasion for the exercise of presence of mind, and, besides, 
was so awe-struck and bewildered, that he was utterly help- 
less in the first confusion of this heavy strpke. But the 
plump busy-body, who had, in happier days, been installed 
in the almost sinecure office of nurse, was a person who 
gloried in generally having all her wits about her, and it was 
at her suggestion that recourse was had in the first instance 
to the village apothecary, an individual whose name has 
perished from the roll of history, but whose deeds live and 
breathe in human monuments to this day. He had that esti- 
mable advantage over his feUow apothecaries — he was self- 
taught; and he had further left them in the shade by 
managing to compound a pretty extensive practice out of two 
separate and equally honorable professions. He was great in 
midwifery, but in secret and on dark nights he was equally 
great in farriery. He couldn't afford to sport a nag, and he 
was likely enough never to be in the position to command so 
profitable a luxury. Indeed, it may be doubted whether he 
had any ambition that way, for he was of a sluggish bodily 
temperament, to say nothing of his higher nature ; and being 
much given to the fascination of the social glass and circle he 
deemed it quite sufficient hardship that he should be obliged 
to go once every twelvemonth as far as the four-lane ends, 
a mile and a half off, to usher farmer Bengeo^s broad-faced 
sons and daughters into this lower world. His sphere of 
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usefdlness was thus contracted in one direction, and furtively 
extended in another, without much likelihood of losing liis 
professional status. But never had it figured in his wildest 
dreams, even when very drunk, that he should be summoned 
to the Hall, unless by the special invitation of the unfortu- 
nate grooms who not seldom grazed their horses* knees and 
daren't tell master ; so that though at the one moment, when 
the messenger was thundering at his shop- door till the bottles 
shook upon the shelves, he was lording it high and mighty 
over the landlord himself in the parlour of the " Blue Bottle " 
tavern, next door to his place of residence and business, it 
must be confessed that he had some palpitation of the heart 
when he heard the rat-tat-tat, repeated and urgent. But he 
said, merely : — " Drat it, they'U have my knocker off, if 
I aint sharp f and with relaxed nerves, fumbling his little 
white hat, he took what he hoped would prove a short leave 
of his favourite haunt, and addressed himself to that sinuous 
policy by which he contrived to gain his back door, when he 
thought there was any body particular at the front, contrived 
further to dash cold water on his face and swallow a mysteri- 
ous preparation of ammonia to make him sober before answer- 
ing the knocker, — with a curse on the world at large for 
interrupting his professional experiments in the back kitchen. 
But we will be bold to say, that when he saw the dark livery 
of the Hall, and received the momentous summons to what 
was thought the deathJbed of a squire's and clergyman's wife 
all in one, he couldn't have grown taUer in his buckled shoes 
if he'd been a Dominican friar all his life, practising penance 
on one of his own worn-out racks. This astonishment pro- 
duced a positive deterioration in the value even of his profes- 
sional services ; for his sense of importance had grown so 
unwieldy, that what with it and his recent potations, his 
progress in the track of the nimble and anxious servant man 
was much less satisfactory than it might otherwise have been. 
In due time, however, after repeated insults on his tardiness, 
such as, — " Keep steady, old boy, — take your time ; — I say, 
don't hurry yourself don't ! — come along, will you, old tor- 
toiseshell ;" — ^we say, in due time the man of drugs was 
within the walls of the old mansion, had unbuckled his heavy 
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shoes and left them down stairs close to the door with 
his umbrella and great coat, and had stalked, with a 
proper degree of self-assertion, into the sacred scene of so 
much suffering, and so much love. Mr. Barton raised 
his drooping head in profound amazement ; but the shock 
evidently revived him, for with much more petulance than 
was quite natural to him even at his worst, he said : 

" A\Tio on earth are you ] And what do you stand staring 
there for ? — what do you want ? " 

" Oh, sir, if you please, Fm proud and happy to see you in 
your present distress. My name is (but, alas ! for perishable 
fame, we cannot give it in this place) — and very much at your 



service." 



" Oh, it's you, is it? I beg your pardon, Fm sure; it's 
very kind of you to come without being sent for !" 

" Oh, but I was summoned, Mr. Barton, and your servant 
can bear witness that it was at great personal, and, I may add, 
professional inconvenience, that I consented to come — (he 
began to tremble for his fee, so he resolved to lay it on 
pretty thick) — but when I knew the lovely, in fact, I might 
say, ' the loveliest flower in all the dell' was, so to speak, 
drooping, I could no longer refuse, and you see Fm come." 

" Well, Doctor (how he smirked at that, to be sure), you 
know we have had a heavy trial, and Fm afraid my dear wife 
has taken it too much to hearf 

" Oh, trust me, sir, we 'U soon have her round again ; 
nothing like taking these kind of things in time. It's well 
you sent for me." 

" You mean, it's well you came. Doctor." 

" No, I don't ; if you did not send, your agent did, and that 
binds you, the principal, all the world over." 

" Very well, so be it, my good man ; you surely don't think 
that I should accept your services if I did not mean to pay for 
them r 

" Well, then, to business ; that's all as should be. I never 
doubted you for a moment, sir, and besides, sir, I trust rm 
not mercenary. Ah ! (looking with great, round, bloodshot 
eyes into that holy place of pain and grief) a decided case 
of fever — can't give it a name just now, you know — ^veiy 
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jad, very hot, quick, sir, very quick (feeling her pulse), 
iamned quick ; hut "we'll stop his fun (pulling out his 
^reen silk pocket-hook, where his three lancets slumbered 
rustily among tavern hills, and long-standing bills of various 
)ther matters, for and against his credit)." 

But the clergyman whose cultivated mind was already in 
idvance of many medical men, and who was inclined to be 
v^ery cautious in the use of the lancet, gently dissuaded the 
indignant practitioner, and his remonstrances were ably 
seconded by the chubby nurse at the half-opened door, who 
Eilmost screamed out, " For God's sake, master, don't let him 
io it, — Phil tells me he nigh bled the big black mare to 
ieath only last week. Let him go ; he'll murder her out- 
right — I can see it in his look, for all his grinning." 

Indignation was out of place and useless under so serious a 
charge ; so, preparing to back out as well as he could, the 
generous husband paid him, with a regard to his own 
husbandly love rather ihan to any intrinsic deserts, and the 
inflated apothecary vented his contempt for amateurs and 
aurses by a fervent prayer " that the sufferer might live till 
tnoming," and then by banging the door as loud as ever 
he cotdd. At the haU door he came plump on one of 
the several physicians who had been summoned from the 
aeighbouring town, and who had just then been wishing he 
30uld light on the individual whose ugly shoes and umbrella 
had nearly broken his gouty leg. The recognition was far 
from mutual ; for the great Doctor, whom everybody knew 
50 well, hardly knew anybody, for his part, except those 
whose tongues he had carefully studied ; and certairdy, if he 
had known the bloated little man in his stocking feet, he 
would have been slow to own that knowledge when any 
one was by. Others eminent in their profession speedily 
followed, bringing with them, to the relief and healing of the 
rich, the ripe experience they had gained — sometimes — at 
the expense of the sickly and smitten poor. Everything that 
their united wisdom could devise was put in course of opera- 
tion, and they left the anxious husband and the family 
smgeon with the consoling hope that this sickness was not 
unto death. Well might it have been if their favorable pro- 
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gnostic had been belied ; but this is a hard saying, when 
we reflect on the unspeakable relief their words had brought 
to one mourning soul. He relied upon their skill, not daring 
to doubt or suppose that they could be wrong. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE WATCHER AND THE DAWN. 

Nor were they wrong. It was a wasting and a grievous 
sickness. But could the lovely sufferer have seen who nursed 
her, and how tenderly — could she have known the long, long 
agony of suspense, the exhausting night-watch, the weary days 
that seemed like weeks, the weary weeks that seemed like 
years, not from impatience, but only from the intensity of 
hope and prayer, and all-absorbing love for her ; could her 
glance have rested for one moment on that bent and tottering 
form, or read the story of her own sorrow from that burning 
brow and feverish hectic cheek, or caught the strange tones 
of that hollow voice which she had so loved to hear in 
months gone by, truly she had wished to die. This blow had 
not fallen upon a whole heart, strong to bear, and full of its 
first fresh faith in God ; but the bruise was yet sore, and the 
inward strength was all but spent in that great grief that had 
laid her so low. Not mere ancestral pride, nor the coarse 
ambition of the wealthy to transmit their name and build 
with it a tower of glory on which their own emblazonment 
might hang unsullied ; these were not the feelings that had 
been blasted by the hand of death. Far other and more 
delicate were the emotions which had spread like the bay 
tree in that father's soul. All that new world of passion 
which his young wife had called into beautiful being, clothing 
it with the light of her own refined and ardent love, had been 
reproduced when his child had first rested in his arms. All 
the holiest aspirations of his own piety bounded with new 
force towards immortality, when he looked into the bine 
smiling eyes which brought a message from the skies, that he 
should train the babe for God. Devoutly had he received 
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the charge, devoutly had he sought for* wisdom from its un- 
upbraiding Giver, devoutly consecrated God's own to God in 
baptism, and to him it was no unmeaning rite, but a vow 
w^hich God imposed and would one day judge. And he was 
not found worQiy, not to be trusted with this dear soul — so 
dear to him, so much dearer to his God — too precious to be 
left to custody so weak, too ripe for heaven to need the dread 
purgation of a sinful world, too good for even love Kke his ? 
O what had he not lost ? It was in his grasp, why could he 
not hold it back from death ] Why had he let it pass within 
the impenetrable veil 1 

He had found a well of comfort in his wilderness so bleak ; 
a well which the angel of the Lord had shown to him hard 
by, else he too had sunk down and died ; but his affections 
so powerful, and lately so supreme, had been shaken to their 
very base, and he beheved that with all the fulness of a 
Saviour's grace he could indeed bear no more ! And had God 
stretched forth His hand to break the bruised reed ? It could 
not be ; ELls truth and righteousness and all-saving pity were 
pledged that He would bind up the broken heart. It was 
the summer shower, swift and dense ; but it did not break 
the hanging reed, it only bruised it more. The night of 
weeping lingered as though it had no morrow brightening 
below its clouds ; but the morrow did lise, calm and clear, 
and welcome as the winter sunrise. It was not a fitful and 
cloudy dawn ; but there was a deep-drawn sigh, and one sweet 
heartfelt all-rewarding smile. 

" Alice, do you then know me, dearest one ] " 
** I know it all now ; you are my Henry, and I have come 
back to bless you for your love. I have slept long, I know, 
and oh, how glorious have been my dreams ! I have lived an 
age with my lost baby, in his new home above. I saw the 
angels take him in their arms and bless him as their own. I 
lieard him say, ' My mother ! ' and a seraph flew to meet me, 
that I might draw nearer to my boy. I might not fold him 
to my breast, for he was purified, and I, shame, I had dis- 
trusted, I had cursed Ms God and mine. He might not kiss 
XjiB ; but as he only looked on me, the spell of mortal sin 
\fra8 broken, he told me that my curse had passed away, and 
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I awake, my love, in peace and redoubled love for one who 
whispered to my rebellious heart sweet words that opened all 
heaven to my dream and gave me back my child. Do you 
know, my husband, who taught me that gentle faith f Blessed 
be His name ! He gave my baby to me, and He took it 
from me. Oh, kneel for me, and I will bless His name on 
earth as last night T did in heaven." 

No words broke the holy quietude of prayer as the servant 
of the Lord knelt and poured out his double burden of rejoic- 
ing that he had heard the words of reason, though only in the 
teUing of a delirious dream, and that henceforth, when his 
own faith failed, he would find it where he had long looked 
vainly, in the bosom of his wife. Sleep fell upon the feeble 
and exhausted Alice, like the soft kiss of her sainted child, or 
like the seal of the Father's pardoning grace. 

There was silent gladness in every heart, when the long- 
expected tidings reached the faithful and mourning servants 
of the house. For she who had lain sick and so near the 
grave was honoured for the dear master's sake, and in no slight 
measure for her beauty, her motherly woe when she was 
stricken, and her liberal forbearing spirit towards their many 
faults. There was higher joy in the good rector's heart, who 
had watched his afflicted friend almost as fondly as that 
friend had watched his precious wife : and what shall we say of 
the tenantry ? If she had died, aU would have sorrowed as 
for a friend and sister, and now that she bade fair to live, who 
could blame their exultation, rude and premature as it might 
be deemed 1 But, stranger than all, the nameless surgeon of 
the village rose straightway to a height of popular impor- 
tance that made him giddy (at least something did) : for the 
rash man bought new curtains for his windows, rushed un- 
heedingly into all the splendour of brass door-plate, new 
knocker, and a special shiny wire pull, which never went 
further than the door, and was innocent of belL For many 
weeks he had doggedly succumbed to the defeat of that event- 
ful night, hung his head when the wicked landlord asked 
him (as he did every night) — How he found his lady-patient 
to-day. But now he was vocal with his own praise, argu- 
mentative beyond aU his ioimftT \o^<c^ «x:^\QkVta^ and he 
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to his own great glee — whether others believed or not, 
kI but little — but to his own mind it was as clear as 
d two make four, that if he hadn't bled the lady (which 
jre he had done for all the opposition of the curate, 
ly when the nurse wasn't looking), she would have 
latomized and laid out and put to one side weeks before, 
d heard that a great man, in London, had said, and as 
I now a great man, he thought he also might say to his 
Qg audiences, " I have given you a reason, Sir, I am 
and to furnish you with understanding." Certain it 
he lied so like truth that at last he didn't know the 
ace if other people did, and somehow or other he grew 
' and redder in the face on the strength of that lie 
iay and every hour of his short remaining life, 
now it would seem that we have got at that painful 
^hich the good people of Arlton were so eager to get at, 
mysterious in their good-natured attempts to keep it 
Qselves. And truly this was the sum and substance of 
hey knew ; but it was not the secret that had festered 
old man's memory, and made one half his life so 
and yet so earnest. We dare not attempt to unveil 
»cret in all its frightful details ; but we must show it 
^, and then withdraw it frpm the scene. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

THE SECRET. 

siNQ health was marked in the young wife's case with 
y any interruption ; on the contrary, it was rapid, and 
t all who hwled her return with pleasure could have 
^ But when she again took her accustomed place in 
oily and in the neighbouring circles, to the eyes of 
who had known her in the flush of youth, there were 
changes, not in her looks and liveliness and wit, nor 
in her religious sentiments, but in her whole manner 
^position. She was restless, ii-ritable, often \it,t««\^ 
)le of self-control in the presence oi \ii^ xcia^X. Njw^TNsSiL 
lent, These peculiarities were not 'VMaxio\.\c^\s^ *^^ 
t seldom wandered from her slightest moNCCXftTA* s 'Vs^ 
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the thankful heart could only hope, after all that had wrung and 
pierced it ; and every eccentric speech or action was set down 
to incomplete recovery rather than to coming illness. Change 
of scene was tried with partial benefit. Her husband needed 
not so strong an inducement as her recovery to turn again to 
those lands of marvel and of loi*e, which he had visited in 
years bygone. But when he saw the rapture of his beloved 
one, amid the wild Alpine heights, and her luxurious tran- 
quillity in the vineyards and gardens of the suiiny South, he 
felt that he could leave home and country to return no 
more — could recall his priestly vows, and become an alien 
and a pilgrim for the sake of his dear Alice. But she was 
the first to weary for her saddened home, for she knew that 
in a little while the empty cot would be again in its old 
place that she might watch and pray above another sleeping 
babe. She would not have the heir of such a husband boiii 
in a strange land, and she hastened her half-reluctant husband 
till Mylden Place sheltered them once more. 

The child was born — a daughter. The vacant place was 
more than filled, and the hard lesson of her brother's death 
had prepared a safer welcome for the little girl than a mere 
earth-born godless love. And others too were bom. This 
home was rich in these the most unfailing of all treasures ; 
but in no long time the old symptoms of extreme sensitive- 
ness, and fretfulness, and alternate wildness and depression 
returned and multiplied, and all unremarked by the indulgent 
husband. Habitual use of stimulants confirmed (though 
taken in the desire of relieving) the symptomatic moods of 
languor or of feverish wretchedness, of which she was herself 
distressingly conscious. So long as the rich wines brought 
the old bloom upon the cheek, and unloosed the silvery 
tongue, and revived the sinking spirit, the father only looked 
to admire and rejoice in such a mother for his children ; 
but when, in a few short years, the death-wind had scat- 
tered all her sweet fruit, had stripped the olive of all save 
one solitary leaf, he found his tree was blighted, his one 
prized tree was rotten at the core. Yes ; it might well be 
said that intemperance was one cause : but when he saw that 
it had laid its scorching grasp upon. aXV\W\>\ift\v^^Q,\!Lorished 
^ith such sedulous affection, Vie kn.e7f ^iJtL^\.\\i^ Vwtt Ql\sa 
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t great trial was at hand ; he knew then that when the 
.ve had gathered his little ones to the gamer of God, it 
3 mercy, and not anger towards him. Her weakened and 
thed mind reeled and fell to rise no more on eartL It 
3 a piteous sight — that fair and noble ruin, and no true 
irt of man will pause to blame the lovely being, though all 
uld grieve who knew her, that she had yielded to the strong 
iptations which her bereavements had conjured up to drive 
! mad. Too late did the fond husband learn that he had 
iulged his wife too far. But had he seen earlier, how could 
gentle spirit have framed itself to chiding and restraint ? 
d now he wall alone ; for though she lived, and perhaps 
aetimes even loved him, and smiled upon her only boy, for 
rs and weeks together she was lunatic and violent, and 
rific even to her heart-broken husband ; and after two or 
ee years of patient vigilance and kindliest treatment, he 
hered up the renmants of his shattered moral strength to 
ign her to other hands, and bid farewell, as then he thought, 
i only to the being that had made life worth living, but to 
peace, and all hope, and all human love. Again he was a 
[iderer through many lands and continents, and he came no 
re to the place at once so sacred and so hateful in his 
lembrance. His, Kttle son went with him through the 
le world, a sojourner in many houses, in many climes, but 
bild without a mother and without a home. 
We need not follow his every step, but hurry to the end — 
iie period of his travels, and to the circumstances of his 
element at Arlton. We have said that he was wealthy, 
[ to all who knew the estate which called him owner, it 
[ned that he was beyond the reach of adverse fortune — ai;d 
)Overty, or even serious loss, he himself had never dreamed : 
had been rich. In the earlier years of his married life he 
not waited to be asked; but so genuine was his delight in 
sweet wife he had won, that he had sought out and made 
isions of befriending all who could claim kindred with her. 
jiad listened, as one little conversant with business, to 
exaggerated statements of the kinsmen of his wife^ "^\3l<:^ 
ht be supposed to know the truth \ and \ift \i«A, ^\» "Ocvfe^s^ 
oitsLtion, entered into partnership with t\iem. in \Jcift "S.a&^» 
ian trade. Ee sometimes wondered \iON<f ^\aTiXaXitfyc^ <^*^ 
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indigo, and spice, and sugar, could swallow up such vast sums 
of money, and realize so little profit ; but though he had to 
mortgage nearly all his available estates (and his power ex- 
tended to the greater parti he never suffered this continuous 
drain upon his worldly substance to disturb his earthly hap- 
piness, still less to divert him from his spiritual duties. Nor 
was it likely that> to a heart so woe-begone as his had now 
become, the mere discovery of immense loss could be a veiy 
heavy trial : so that when, in his years of wandering, he went 
to the Indies, whence all this fabulous wealth of which he 
had heard was to come, he found only too sure proofs that 
his own real wealth had been irretrievably squandered in 
speculations, which even he, with his mere common sense 
and good judgment, would have pronounced unsound, had he 
been fairly insensed into the concern at the first. On his 
return to England he wound up all his affairs with prompti- 
tude and honour, and found that though he had fallen from 
the height of prosperity on which his forefathers had placed 
him, he had still an ample fortune for his simple habits, and 
his son, if he were only spared, would still rank with the 
gently of the land. He could not if he would — but then long 
•before, he would not if he could — return to his once dear home; 
and being desirous of getting altogether out of his old neigh- 
bourhood and old companionship, he spent one day only in 
his native village, that he might drop his tributary tear upon 
the new-made grave where his aged rector lay, then passed 
on to the town of Arlton, in which his cousin, Mr. Drake, 
had procured for him a home such as he had desired to 
possess. He relinquished the actual responsibilities of the 
ministerial work, for he felt he was unstrung, and unfitted for 
a task which he conceived to be so solemn. He had given 
the family living, as his father had done, to a needy but 
exemplary and devoted college friend ; and from that time he 
looked upon his every day, and every talent, and all the rich 
resources of his mind, as dedicated to the education of his 
only son, for whom he had no common love, — great as that 
must ever be in every virtuous mind — but a jealous, feartuj, 
aching, restless, anxious feeling, which arose from the Mil 
history of the mother^ s dire affiL\c,\ivoii, «cjx^ \\a, degrading 
symptoms. \ 



BOOK III. 

THE SECBET,-A CUESE. 



Thaita : — ** A withered branch, that's only green at top ; 
The motto, Jn hoc tpe vivo" 

Pbbicles. 



— '* Perseverance, dear my lord. 
Keeps honour bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant away ; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow. 
Where one but goes abreast. Keep, then, the path ; 
For.emulation hath a thousand sons. 
That one by one pursue. If you give way. 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost ; 
Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank. 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O'errun and trampled on.'' 

Ulysses, in Tboil. and Cees. 

At which time would I, being but a moodish youth, grieve, be 
ainate, changeable, longing and liking ; proud, fantastical, apish, 
low, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles ; for every passion some- 
gy and for no passion truly anything.'' — Rosalind, 



THE SECRET,-! CURSE. 



CHAPTER L 

A BEAXCH FROM THE WITHERED TREE. 

lARLES Barton was but five years old when the fatal stroke 
;rered him from a mother's watchful love. For some time 
evious to her removal he had been kept at a distance, that 
3 e^rly tenderness might not be wounded, the recollection 

his mother spoiled for ever, and his own future clouded 
th the knowledge of her weakness and her fate. When he 
turned to his stricken home, when he felt the convulsive 
essure of despair with which his mourning father bade him 
ilcome, he needed not the confirmation of silent rooms, 
jected servants, nor the gentle pity with which all about 
ni attended to his wants and humoured his whims, to tell 
m that the bright presence of a mother was withdrawn, to 
eet him no more. He did not ask, for he felt that she was 
ad ; and with all the sincerity of kind intentions, the in- 
ites of the house silently sanctioned the mistaka Once, 
lile walking hand in hand with his father through the quiet 
urchyard, he wondered that he had never thought before of 
3 mother^s grave. He recalled the vehement grief wiiich 

had felt when he had stood in the old chancel with that 
id mother, and had mingled tears with hers above the 
ive of his little sister alnd brother ; and now he could not 
Id from asking to go there, with the sad and lonely parent 

his side, to weep anew, and as he thought with heavier 
ison for those tears, because a mother lay there hq-^. "S^^ 
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the suspicion that she was alive never crossed his mind for 
years after ; and as his father almost immediately broke up 
the establishment, and travelled in distant countries, and 
rctunied to England with a confirmed repugnance to the old 
home, and a strong determination to put beyond the inmie- 
diate circle of his association all that might recall his own 
great loss, or awaken the boy's curiosity, no opportunity arose 
in the course of many years, of becoming aware of the actual 
existence of that mother, or of the sad plight in which her 
life was wasting away. New friendships drowned the memory 
of the past. New pleasures, new ambitions, new excitements 
of every kind, drove out the gloomy bygone of his life. The 
years of foreign travel, with their dim but crowded pictures, 
served as a gulf by which he was kept utterly separate fiwm 
the past ; and if there were occasionally some of his father^s 
visitors who eyed him with unusual interest^ or pressed his 
hand with an unusual warmth, they were too solicitous for 
his tranquillity of mind ever to whisper or to hint the terrible 
secret — terrible even to them, but in all probability pr^nant 
with mischief to him, if ever he should come to know it No 
intentional restraint was put upon him by his father, neither 
in regard to his studies, nor in the kind of amusements he 
pursued. But the habitual sadness of Mr. Barton was in 
itself a constraint on the gaiety of a lad, and the anxiety 
which never left his heart for an instant, gave to his coun- 
tenance and to his tones a wistful, suspicious, nervous expres- 
sion which, though never misconstrued by his boy into any- 
thing like severity, certainly did produce a feeling of shyness 
and awkwardness at times, which no tenderness of affection 
on the part of one or the other could whoUy charm away. 
Occasionally this went so far, that the lad thought he was 
watched, and in the natural resentment arising from such 
a thought, he would sigh for the unexplored freedom of a 
public school. He could not, however, fail to be profoundly 
touched with the wretchedness of his father even at the pro- 
spect of a few days' separation ; and many a time, when softened 
more than usually by the profuse and thoughtful kindness 
with which every desire was anticipated, he generously vowed 
that as he was, beyond doubt, the very world to his father, 
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he would always remain with him, endeavouring to compen- 
sate for former loss, and to bind up the wounds of former 
grief by assiduous and obedient love. 

As soon as the new household had fallen into regularity 
and home-like comfort^ the young Charles betook himself with 
considerable ardour to the studies which were prescribed and 
presided over by his father. There was no restlessness, or 
desire for change ; no discontent with the slow progress of 
the bi^innings of knowledge j no hankering after romance ; 
no frivolous ambition to grasp the results without the pains 
of learning. The rich attainments of the teacher's mind were 
brought out wisely, and as occasion proffered, rather to give 
interest and pleasing life to the dry routine of the elements, 
than to bribe the youthful mind into contentment with present 
hardships on the road to knowledge : so that, as a rule, the 
student left each branch, each step in that road with reluctance, 
or, at least, with a kind of regret, for each step had disclosed 
to him some new treasure or some unexpected beauty which 
hsd at once riveted his attention. The same disadvemtage 
which must ever attend domestic education where there is 
only one child, was manifest in this instance. Neither father 
nor son were in a position to ascertain with certainty the 
actual amount of progress made. Both were in danger of 
over-estimating that progress. The father, though conscien- 
tious, and most desirous of suppressing alike vanity and inordi- 
nate aspirations, was nevertheless won over more and more 
to the belief that his only boy would one day take rank with 
the most solid scholars among the gentlemen of E&gland ; 
and his vigilant fear on the bo/s behalf was quieted by the 
signs of a plodding, safe, diligent, healthy disposition for 
study. Anything approaching to fitfulness, or undue elation 
of spirit, in the prospect or achievement of success, was rare ; 
but when it did display itself^ it was encountered with toler- 
able firmness — the product of intolerable pain. Considering 
,the peculiar circumstances which surrounded his child with so 
much more than an average interest, it can scarcely be won- 
dered at that Mr. Barton should have been very loth to 
part with Charles for the purpose of pursuing an University 
caieer ; but whatever selfishness had place in his heart wa& 
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owing to his concentrated love on this solitary pledge of a 
most strangely blighted happiness, happiness that had left 
him whoUy if it were not found here. 

Such selfishness could not long withstand the powerfdl 
motive of the chiM's own true wel&re, and this appeared 
likely to be secured by his introduction into the bracing air of 
life's real conflicta When Charles had arrived at a suitable 
age, the question was once for all put in the balance — should 
they part ; and while affection almost frantic pleaded hard 
for a postponement, if not for an entire abandonment of the 
scheme, sober judgment summoned the wild affection to order, 
to submission, to resignation, and the sincere design of secur- 
ing, at all cost, the substantial happiness oi the youth, carried 
the day. On the evening of the day fixed for the first sepa- 
ration, the two loving ones were alone ; and in that quiet 
which takes possession of the mind when a great resolve^ 
however painful, has once been taken, they indulged each 
other with the choicest melnories of the happy time so soon 
to close — renewed with unutterable fondness the assurances 
of their mutual affection, and pictured with a boldness and 
beauty in which each vied with the other — ^that happy time, 
to prepare for which the interval of absence was dedicated. 
In the youth's mind there sprang up into vivid shape ima- 
ginations of brilliant and instant success, which he could 
scarcely refrain from openly exhibiting, but which would 
have been as painful to the father, had he known them, as 
they were pleasing to Charles. Mr. Barton silently folded 
Charles to his heart, and hastened to a retirement which alone 
suited his excited and much-tried feelings. In that solitary 
midnight hour, he remembered all the past. He lived over 
again, as if for the last time, the agony of former days and 
nights, the long anxiety of succeeding years. The rapid flight 
of fears and hope, of prayers and watchings, of sacnfice and 
self-denial, crowded his mind for one dark hour with the 
phantoms of a distracted life, and he would fain have prayed ; 
bat the very effort to lift up his heart to Heaven seemed to 
calm him, and rebuke him too. . None can ask too much from 
^2ie liberal Giver " who upbraidetVi i\ot*," but in the very act 
^f asking, he bethought hiio. of t\i^ vAT\T\wTt\V^^T^^ TtJ^-yasj^^^Ssk 
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had come to bim befoie, and with, and since his great trial, — 
the thought of that dear one, whose preserved life and robust 
health and genial temper and loving heart and sound mind 
and high moral character had been to his soul as a perpetual 
feast ^ and his devout frame gave forth the words of thanks- 
giving and unbounded confidence, instead of anxious and 
fearful suppHcations. 

The dajHlawn found him sleepless but tranquil ; and as he 
journeyed with his precious charge, even the chaste melan- 
choly of the previous evening disappeared. He was in high 
spirits, not from that contradiction which is so commonly felt 
on serious occasions, but from a peaceful conviction that all 
reasonable grounds for apprehension were wanting, and that 
the Angel of the Covenant would be the guardian of his child 
Charles did not rightly interpret this elevation of spirits in 
his father, but not for a moment did he suppose it to be a 
proof that the separation was a trifling matter to such well- 
known affection. He regarded it as a token of genuine sym- 
pathy with his own excited fancy, now that the arena and the 
contest and crown of life were before him. He read it as the 
revival of the pleasures of youth, the stimulating ambition of 
old times, and he glowed with a secret resolve to obtain all the 
honour which could gratify and repay the ambitious expecta- 
tions of so good a father. On their arrival at Oxford they 
found everything prepared as they had wished, and Mr. Barton 
found additional sources of satisfaction from a circumstance 
which had not occurred to him before. Several of those who 
had been his own &vourite companions, had so far redeemed 
the augury which their diligence and fondness for classical 
studies had given in former days, as to be still content with 
their fellowships, lectureships, professorships, and the smooth 
Tound of cloistered life. Their welcome to the boy sustained - 
the assurances they had often repeated in their letters, that 
the £sither had not dropped from their remembrance, nor from 
their cordial friendship. In the reception which they gave, 
Charles saw fresh sanction for his lofty designs, and his father 
gained new confidence in his own moderate hopes. The houx 
for separation was delayed from the presam^ ^ii\."t«a.\Afc^ ol'^^b^^ 
old Mendsy who would not let their foTmeii ineiA «xA^^^"^- 
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student huny aw^y as soon as they had got sight of him again 
after the lapse of so many years. But that hour came at last. 
The farewell had been spoken days before^ and days together, 
in the looks, and embraces, and halting conversation of father, 
and son — ^had been spoken, too, where alone it can have yalue^ 
before the feet of the Eternal Friend. 

On his return to Arlton, Mr. Barton's tension of mind gave 
way at once and terribly ; but his excessive sorrow was of no 
long duration. He had been so completely under the melan-. 
choly influence of his humbling secret^ and so wrapped up in 
the present care of the one child left to him — that he had 
formed scarcely an acquaintance, and might be said to have re? 
turned to a home where there were none to sympathize, none 
to understand his peculiar sadness; and at first he was relieved 
by solitude. Any society but that of his own. thoughts would 
have been insupportable in itselj^ unless it had possessed suf- 
ficient charm to drive those thoughts away. He relapsed, like 
a long-stretched bow, to the old manner of life from which 
his tumultuous- love for Alice had torn him away. The 
activity to which that love had introduced and spurred him, 
had been violent and full of grief towards its close ; it had 
exhausted the energy of his nature as quickly as it had first 
developed it. His aptitude for a life of exertion had, as he 
then thought, been fairly and vainly put to the proo^ and he 
sank back into that delicious, dreamy, pastime existence which 
so few are ever permitted to taste, even when both studious 
and wealthy. For some considerable time his conscience 
slumbered, though other monitors within him brought grievous 
and heart-rending interruption to his pleasant reveries. It 
did not trouble him that he was suffering the rust to gather 
on the talents which God had granted to his keeping, and 
that the day of accoimt was drawing on, all the more stealthily 
for that he was guiltily indifferent. 

The event which first broke in upon his comparative rest 

was, in itself, a matter for rejoicing. His Alice, so long dead 

to him, had at length gone to the new life beyond the grave. 

The floodgates of memory were burst open and carried away 

by the stroke, and when he arose from the days of his heavy 

mourning he knew how li\i£t£\]l \a \^ Ts^'ca^. <^>^x:^g^ and 
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Spiritual composure had been the enervating luxury of the 
last few months. He heard, as in a vision, that sweet voice 
ringing from afar emd bidding him arise and live, — live and 
labaur, — labour in love, to win love, — to keep love, — to 
evince the love he really felt to the good God of all his conso- 
lation. We shall see hereafter by what process of reflection 
the event of his wife's decease led to a complete revolution 
of character and in the manner of his outward life. So far as 
the child was concerned, which Alice, by dying again to him, 
had again commended to his safe keeping, aU his anxiety re- 
doubled, but it did not confine itself to mere brooding and 
foreboding ; it roused him to the exercise of prudence and the 
earnest tender of counsel as well as to that daily and hourly 
self-education by which he thought to render himself equal to 
the task of saving the lad from any and every peril, of draw- 
ing him upwards through all obstacles in the face of a pro- 
testing world and of baffled demons, right to the very feet of 
the once suffering and fallen mother, that then from her lips, as 

echoing the sentence of the Judge, he might claim the 
welcome — " Well done f 

There was, indeed, a daily increasing necessity for aU the 
watchfulness and fatherly advice which Mr. Barton could 
give to his son. Every letter that came, while teeming with 
the evidence of unfailing and dutiful love, betrayed more and 
more alarming symptoms of that fever of ambition to which all 
who enter college are liable, and to which they must become 
seasoned by success or by failure, or by hardly less decided 
counteractions. Mr. Barton had not fully calculated on 
the inspiring influence of college society, though he distinctly 
remembered its power in his own experience. When, then, 
he gathered from the first faint hints in the letters from his 
son^ that he was already in the incipient stage of that aca- 
demic madness, he was disconcerted. As the intimations 
increased in frequency and plainness, he felt bound to do his 
utmost to resist it, well knowing that the utmost effect of his 
opposing advice would be the moderation, to a slight extent, 
of the ardour of hope, and thus of the delight in €.\vfi><t.^»s^ 
or the dreaded depression of failure. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE FALLING BLIGHT. 

As soon as Charles bad settled down in his rooms, it was 
nearly as clear to others sa it was to his own mind, that 
he was not Easily to be tempted to any course that was openly 
immoral or injudicious. He was set down, almost without 
an effort to draw him out, as one part Methodist and three 
parts fag. Not that he was morose or niggardly ; on the 
contrary, be was just as gay afe a light heart could make him, 
and as full of humour as a home-bred lad could be without 
making himself an absolute fool, and the laughing-stock of 
his companions. But from the first he had taken, as he 
thought, a very snug and very accurate survey of the whole 
field, — had familiarized his mind not only with the prizes, 
but with the tricks by which they were thought to be won, 
and the competitors who were preparing for the fierce and 
honourable strife. He had chosen to stake a large amount, 
perhaps all the happiness of the present passage in his life, on 
what seemed, to his sanguine temperament, a worthy and safe 
venture. He measured his competitors, compared his own pro- 
ficiency with theirs, girt \ip all the passion and strength he had, 
and almost died to head them and to win. But many there, 
who lacked his ardent nature and would have smiled in pity 
had they looked into his heart and seen the turbulence of his 
contending feelings, had yet been drilled from infancy almost, 
just, on purpose that they might win the prize of which he had 
only just caught sight. These took things leisurely — read hard, 
but made no sign — resignedly enough left their studies when 
they locked their study doors, and went back to practice 
their steps, and gallop over the course, with the assurance of 
men who had no doubt about the result, and who bad made 
up their minds long ago that the prize should be their own. 
So this poor spirit chafed and wounded itself by prodigious 
and unhealthy efforts that were foredoomed to failure. His 
experienced tutor knew that bis bope was futile, whatever 
^Ight be the strength of purpose an^ \Jcv^ ^TsiotxroJ^ ^i \si.\iQur 
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he might hring to hear, and he gently insinuated that, after 
all, it wasn't worth half the tronhle — it could only he a nine 
days' wonder, and nohody in the whole world, out of Oxford, 
would ever hear, or if they heard hy chance, ever care a 
pinch, who won what prize. But the boy-student had set his 
heart upon the prize : his fancy endowed it with a value 
proportioned to the toil he had expended. As to the chances 
in his favour, he wouldn't take his tutor's word for those — 
he was a slow, plodding old fellow, good enough in his way, 
hut he had no blood in him — ^no notion how much a weU- 
hom lad could and would sacrifice for any given end, in the 
way to which there was rivalry or strife ; besides, no wonder 
the grim little grinder should despond if he imagined that his 
pupil did no more than fill up for a few hours each day the 
studies which he directed and sketched out. "He little 
knows," thought the aspirant, " and he sha'n't know till it's 
over, how many hours of the night I have given gladly and 
unweariedly to study when he thought I was asleep. He'd 
alter his mind, I rather fancy, if he could just peep in, some 
of these nights, about two in the morning, and see me with 
the lamp all trimmed and bright, the heavy little counterpane 
over the window, aiid a towel, with pints of water in it, 
wrapped round my brow to keep it cooL Shade of Mahomet ! 
He*d take me for a Turk, and own that I looked very like 
winning heaven at the point of the sword." The wary tutor 
was not, however, altogether in the dark ; for, though it was 
none of his business, and he had no particular inclination for 
prowling about at two a.m., he knew without telling, that, 
since the days of Erasmus, there never had been a lad of that 
stamp at Oxford, with a spice of ambition in his nature, who 
had not very early in his course played the fool, till he had 
half killed and half blinded himselj^ besides blunting his 
intellects for life, by scanning Greek at two o'clock in the 
morning. 

One morning, as Charles was passing rather in a huiry 
from chapel to his room, he stumbled on young Malldn — ^a 
sprightly youth, though somewhat delicate, and knowa. i<5t ^ 
zeading man, though notlung very m\icho\3L\i oi >3tia^«^>«E^ 
as the exammatdon was only a few days ott,\\. ^^'vxi^'^'^^s^'^ 
as It happened, in both minds. 
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" Hallo, Barton, what's up 1 You look as if you'd been 
living on guineas for a month — Plucky dog ! but you shouldn't 
swallow them, they've given you the jaundice ; better spend 
them, or give them to those who will. What makes you so 
yellow, and red, and spotty ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure ; perhaps swallowing too much 
guineas' worth, for they do go down somebody's thioat, in 
some shape. I feel all right — seedy, you know — ^ha, ha, 
didn't get to bed till long after three — such a lark ! " 

The fibber, and' he looked so ghostly and frightened at the 
fib, that Malkin didn't quite believe him — he knew well 
enough that Barton had other fish a-frying. So he said 
carelessly, " Well, I suppose we sha'n't have the honour of 
your competition next week ? Oliere's a good lot going in, I 
hear ; I suppose you won't think' of it ? " 

"But I do," said Barton, thrown off his guard, "you'll 
see what you shall see." 

" What ! you mean mischiei^ do you ? Well, I'll give in ; 
not a bad kind of larking, either, though it does make you 
look uncommonly lemony all over. Are you well up, think 
you ] Mind you don't leave an)' thing out ; for I'll tell you a 
bit of a secret, I'm going in too." 

" You 1 weU, what of that 1 " 

"I go in to wiuy old buck ; my stakes are too heavy to 
^ lose." 

" . "Don't be too sure; others have worked hard when you 
little thought, and you may find yourself second, for all youi 
stakes are so heavy." 

" Oh, I haven't the slightest fear," said Malkin ; " I 
haven't looked at a book for a fortnight, and don't mean to 
any more till the time comes." 

" So much the worse for you and your stake, then ; I mean 
to sit up till I drop, every night this week, and we'll see who'll 
come off first." 

" So, so — ^ta, ta; do as you say, and I'm safer than ever ; for 
m bet you a hundred to one, if you take it in coppers, you'll 
not be placed at alL" 

AJI this was sufficiently moitifying, and ought to have had 
jsome aalutaxy effect ; foj^ it waa N?^-\av.o^wTi \)aaX»^^&siSKffiL^«a 
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heavily Imcked, and that he ought to have won at the last 
examination in a canter, though then there were half-a-dozen 
men better up than anyone on the list at present It had 
only the effect, however, of throwing young Barton into a 
fever of savage, improfitable application all day and all night 
long; thus wilfully stupefying his brain by a systematic 
cramming, clogging his fine memory with a mass of matter 
sure not to be wanted, and which he couldn't have digested 
in time to make use of, even if it had been. 



CHAPTER IIL 

STILL PALLING. 

Before the examination commenced, it was plain to the 
affectionate tutor that the health of his pupil was undermined, 
and that his whole nervous system was shaken ; but the 
febrile glow was accounted by the young man as a real acces- 
sion of strength and spirit for the great contest, and as an 
omen of brilliant success. In the slumbers which he snatched 
from his precious hours of preparation, he saw his father far 
off, gazing at him with a dull, almost reproachful look, but he 
leaped at one bound to his arms, and shouted, "Father, it is 
mine !" And often did he see, in the visions of the night, a 
shadowy presence, a form of beauty, an eye of fire, and 
heard, with swelling heart, a'voice of tenderness and depth, 
bidding him on in his ambition, and conferring a proud 
reward. The remembrance of his ill-fated mother had 
never been kept alive by reference and remark. Through 
the years of giddy childhood and first youth, it had died out 
utterly ; but since the fires of ambition had been kindled, he 
had often seen her figure in the flames, even in his waking 
hours. No wonder, then, that in his fitful sleep he should 
see her in that awful but inspiring, maddening beauty, which 
had flashed aU around her when last he had been lifted to her 
arms, and had fallen asleep in her bosom. The, e;s^ ^1 *^^ 
contest was sleepless. He had stretched \i\a \J[i.o\\.^DJw^X»^ 
wideJjr to call them home to rest; an^ iii ^Jtle* ^kiotcCvcv^'^' 
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rose and dressed himself with langaor. Sickness, and head- 
ache^ and unstrung nerves, and trembling hands, and wandei^ 
' ing mind, — all helped to depress his spirits. But he knew 
that a copious draught of wine would soon set all that to 
rights. He swallowed the tempting and reviying draught ; 
he would have more, lest the influence of that already taken 
should pass off too soon ; and then, with that strange patience 
which the soldier feels when all is ready, when nothing remains 
to be adjusted or altered, all perfectly ready except the word 
to move — he awaited the summons which was to be the knell 
of his turgid hopes, and to call his jajmg heart down into 
the valley of humiliation and even to the slough of despond. 
There was no trepidation, no leak in that well-seasoned con- 
fidence, no misgiving in that firm step and erect bearing, no 
flinching in that wine-Ht eye. The first part of the trial was 
courageously faced, and there was no fiEdlure yet ; but it was 
not to continue^ thus. In little more than one hour, his 
mind became anxious, his memoiy became treacherous, con- 
fused, and halting — if it presented him with the right answer, 
as is likely enough, it was with hesitancy ; he could not go 
on to trust it. He had lost self-confidence ; for the spell of 
the wine-cup had gone away like a vapour. And so he buried 
his burning face in his hands — he knew that he was lost — ^he 
gave one melancholy glance to the calm, inquiring face of 
Malkin, and rushed from the room in an agony of shama 
The tutor had foreseen a -result something like this, and he 
had feared for the sequel. He had written to Arlton to urge 
Mr. Barton to come and comfort his son '; for he was sure he 
would greatly need it But even he, with his experience and 
his lengthened observation of college life, could form but a 
faint image of that disastrous sorrow which fell upon his 
pupil now. With the infatuation of his mother, he had 
nerved himself for a great triumph, had staked his all on one 
hazardous throw, and when he saw the blank, he gave him- 
self up for lost. The native politeness of his manner, the 
suavity of his ever-welcome voice, the gentle fervent nature 
of his feelings, the light laughter and the cheerful smiley 
perished in the flames which false ambition had lighted, 
^iad in which pure ambition itseli waa "aWfeA-j ^Qv^^yxaafL 
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The first outbreak of mortified pride and stinging shame 
was fearful to behold — too fearful for any heart that had not 
been overlaid and chilled by long addiction to a studious and 
retired life. The tutor was sole witness of this scene, where 
the tornado swept through the soul and laid all waste ; but 
in his attempts to soothe he was helpless as a child, — ay, far 
more so — ^for there is no grief which has not been, and may 
not be again, lessened by the little arms embracing, the little 
lips smiling up into the furrowed face, or the little eyes 
weeping in mysterious sympathy. 

It was not at Oxford that the father emd son met ; nor was 
it immediately after the deplorable occurrence of the examina- 
tion failure. The son had hurried away from the scene of his 
disgrace — whither 1 It mattered little to him, so that he 
might escape from the dolorous philosophy of his tutor, and 
the dreaded sympathy or triumph, as the case might be, of 
the successful Malkin ; still more, could he but postpone in- 
definitely the humbling meeting with his father. He had 
few relatives, and from the secluded character of his education 
he had still fewer friends. There was one man towards whom 
his inclinations rather leaned. He had hardly ever seen him, 
and then it had been only in a business character. But his per- 
verted feelings now warmed towards him out of pure contra- 
diction. Nathaniel Drake was a distant connection of the 
Bartons. He was still a voung man, but by dint of his well 
moulded character he had already established himself in the 
confidence of many noble houses, and had acquired a reputa- 
tion for sagacity and business habits in the circles of the legal 
profession, of which he was a prosperous member.. Most 
certainly, whatever might have been the interior disposition of 
this "solicitor in London practice," neither the kind of busi- 
ness he had to transact for Mr. Barton, nor the severe, sen- 
tentious, straightforward manner in which he had jdways 
conducted it, were calculated to leave a favourable impression 
on a young romantic mind. Familiarity with his harsh 
countenance and tones had not softened the early terrors of 
the child, who counted him as the particular bo^<^ ot Vaa 
dreams and benighted wanderings. So iaTitOTCL\\i^^'>GcvSi^i <s^«o. 
when veiging on aiaiihood Charles liad xegaiARA.\m Q^y^^ass^svi^ 
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visits to Arlton as of sinister omen, and always felt relieved 
at his departure as if he had been the evil genius of his 
father's house. And, to be sure, Nathaniers outward man gave 
no encouragement to the lad to struggle against his early im- 
pressions. He might have been taken for a Commonwealth 
man — and he did descend from that stock. In some respects 
he was worthy to have been enrolled amongst Cromwell's 
Ironsides ; but he was a thought too stout for the ranks ; he 
was more like the great Protector himself. There was a sea- 
faring air about both his language and his dress, while the 
vague expression and complexion of his countenance reduced 
the general impression of a maritime to the more specific cha- 
racter of a pirate. Though little more than forty years of age, 
he was burly and bronzed, and not only boasted a large un- 
touched harvest of hair in the usual places, but seemed to have 
cultivated the same crop with a liberal spirit in soil where 
generally it does not thrive. His nose was not very unlike a 
lion's-head knocker; and we speak now not so much of the 
interesting details of a lion's-head knocker, as of the quantity 
of hair floating tastily about it. Tufts grew from each nostrD, 
which must have proved greatly trying till he got accustomed 
to the irritation, as men get over the titillating effects of snuflEl 
That he had got over it was to be concluded from the fact 
often observed by his clients, that when he really needed a 
little gentle excitement, he was under the necessity of vio- 
lently twitching first one and then the other till he made him- 
self red, and his eyes watery. In the little bays, too, at the 
bottom of the larger gulfs which served him for ears, there 
were tufts of a sea-weed shape and colour ; and his hands 
were a sight to see, for the fur or bristles that covered them 
from wrist to nail (we don't know about the rest) were enough 
to wear out a pair of dog-skin gloves in a week. 

Now, neither do we think worse of Nathaniel because of 
these pecularities, nor do we cordially justify, while we make 
some excuse for, the prejudice which warped the mind of his 
client's son. He was emphatically an ugly man ; and if his 
inner man had indeed corresponded to his outer, he would 
Jiave been a hogi& indeed, and something of a brute 
besides. To him, then, tbe ^wandciTet txrtii&d ^N)cl ^ ^^ of 
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peiverted iiustmct He wanted to be miseriable — ^he had 
faiilj earned the freedom of the wretched, and he knew none 
who was so likely to secure his morbid wish, as the London 
lawyer. 

On arriving in town, he repaired at once to the Ogre's den, 
and received at the outset a tolerable sample of what he had 
expected, and might conhdently look forward to. He was 
curtly received, and as soon as Nathaniel had gained a clue to 
his &rcical errand, he very nearly kicked him out of his 
sanctum, and told him to be off for a couple of hours till 
dinner-time, or, if he were afraid of losing his way, he might 
sit on a stool in the clerk's office, and amuse himself with the 
interesting process of engrossing. "Wisely preferring the 
former alternative (his choice, however, was rather accidental 
than wise, for he could have had no idea of the ineffable 
dulness of an office when the master is within ; preferring, 
then,) the stroll, he veiy soon succeeded in losing himself, and 
exhausted more than one of the two hours in the tedious task 
of finding himseK without asking any one where he was. 
He still had ten minutes sui'plus time, and being ushered 
into a dingy but well-furnished drawing room, he began to 
experience an unexpected difficulty in making out whatever 
he should find to say to such an uncouth and practical man. 
But his ingenious and well turned sentences were only just 
struggling into the first rough draught of his intended explana- 
tion, when they were all blown to the winds, like the torn 
scraps in the office below, by the spirited opening of the door 
to its fuU capability of admission. The beaming !N'athaniel 
entered with a lady on his arm who was the very incarnation 
of affable good humour and downright generous nature. 
She was on the whole a bulbous shaped lady, but extremely 
comely, and had a flEtce that could not look sour, and hardly 
in any emergency sad oft anxious or even grave. She was 
older by a few years than Nathaniel ; but her lively disposi- 
tion, and her general condition, bodily and moral, forbade the 
suspicion that such was the case. She gave a hearty welcome 
to the young man, for she had known and almost lo^i^^i \:^ 
&ther j " but then he wasn't (as she said to \i«ta^t^ ^ Y^oYst 
mdower yet,^' and though she was a widow, anii a\i^V\\R)oASi% 
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little widow too, with only one encamlnanoe^ she oooldn't 
contrive to fesdnate, indeed, ahe did not try to &8cinat&^ 
except in her vidaal dreams — ^the afflicted Mr. Barton, and 
therefore had soon after his departnie firom Mylden Plaee^ 
assigned her snug little propeiiy together witii her little 
encumbrance and her inconsolahle heart to Mr. Nathaniel 
Drake and his heirs for ever. 

The alteration in the lawyer's manner of greeting from the 
morning brusqueness was a fine illustration of the humanizing 
influences of female society, and a standing advertisement to 
young gentlemen of leisure and fortune that Lawyers in laige 
practice are not at home to them and their yaganea between 
the liours of ten and four. 

The bashful young Oxonian was just about to leaye off lui 
perpetual high bred bowing, and preparing to try to stand at 
ease, when a new goblin started to view, to affright him into 
{not out of) his propriety. This was no other than M& 
Drake's little encumbrance ; little no longer, but if anythii^ 
taller than her Mamma, and not one-tenth so fieA, She did 
not look as if she could be an encumbrance to any one or 
anything, not even to the ground she trod, no, nor even to 
the money-making lawyer, who just doated on her, and thaf s 
the fact. She was not specified in the marriage articles at 
all ; but still he took to her kindly at once, and he had been 
taking to her more and more ever since. One could hardly 
venture to say why he loved her so much ; but it certainly 
was not out of respect to her late father Mr. Boothby, though 
he could not fail to respect that defunct gentleman, such a 
well-to-do and acquisitive old gentleman, whom he had helped 
to huny off this mortal scene by making his will for him and 
appointing himseK one of the executors. Nor yet was it 
altogether to be accounted for by the strength of his passion 
for the widow, for the widow deserved and got all that his 
nature could afford in that line, and he would have loved her 
relations in general rather less than more for the &ct of pro- 
pinquity. It must have arisen from something in the gid 
herself ; it was an instance of those strong affections wludi 

are partJy indebted to violent contrasts for their very existence ; 

and to any observer so open to eon:vk.\i.oTi q& ^^^fiA^^BuxAon 
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happened to be at that moment, the unartificial but refined 
tenderness of the great rough lawyer towards his fragile, 
blushing step-daughter was irresistible primd facie evidence 
Qiat she was worth knowing, and might turn out worth 
Loving and having all to oneself. Accordingly, the young 
student began immediately to confound in his own mind the 
^titude he had felt for a moment to Mr. Drake for his 
Eatherly gentleness towards the fatherless girl, with a vague 
jealousy and resentment of his fond and familiar address. He 
mentally murmured ; " he wished he'd let her alone, and pay 
\ns attentions where they were wanted and where they were 
ilways due." She approached the stranger as one who had 
been prepared to welcome a friend, and the very ease and 
^nkness of her manner confirmed an idea which the bearing 
)f the father and mother had suggested, viz., that he must be 
I much more attractive person than he had hitherto supposed, 
md mistaken though his notion might be, it served to rub off 
I little of his rusticity and a good deal of his college 
iwkwardness, setting him free all over, except in his heart, 
for the rest of the evening. 

He shook just a little, it is true, when he accompanied Sarah 
bo the little back room on the second floor, where dinner was 
laid out for four ; but he contrived to stiffen himself out of 
liis sMyering fit before grace was quite said, though that grace 
vras as brief as doubtless it was sincere. If it were not sincere 
it ou^t to have been, were it only for the excellent dinner 
that was now to be discussed. There was no mistake about 
it — ^Arlton, at its best,- could never have turned it out, not 
3ven his father's elegant establishment could have produced 
I meal so worthy of being eaten, and the whole world, he 
presently thought, could not have furnished four individuals 
more worthy of eating it. The substance of the conversation 
lihat night would doubtless be found improving if it could be 
given ; but unfortunately even those who took the least pro- 
tninent part listened very imperfectly, and though they often 
tried to recall just a fragment, their endeavours were confused 
and thwarted as soon as they got through thi^ fcs&\> \^^ 
minutes of the memorabie evening. But t^\s tomOOl Nii^ ^"sssl 
aasei^ tbst Mr. Cbarlea was growing very Ynot eaA ^^'^"vii^^- 
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tious towards ten o'clock, on the utter worthlessness of 
university education, and the flagrant partiality shown on all 
occasions in the awarding of splendid prizes to men who weie 
mere creatures, minions, parasites, and that kind of thing. 
For his part he thought, indeed he was sure^ that Home 
Education followed up by a good course of law-reading under 
the superintendence of an able practical lawyer, was the besi 
training for a gentleman of fortune, who was destined by his 
position to take the law into his own hands. The maritime- 
looking attorney was skilled in the Winds and the compass of 
inland, every-day life, and he soon perceived on this occasion 
where the wind lay. He rendered the good night which he 
gave, more cordial and more endurable by the request that the 
youth would look upon that house as his home while in towi^ 
and bring his portmanteau early to-morrow. The door closed^ 
but Charles felt as if it had caught his coat tail, Ibe could 
hardly manage to move from the steps ; he was sure he had 
forgotten something, and he was right, for he had left his 
heart behind him. When he knew that his handkerchief 
and cane and the crumpled little rose — ^which he had found oe 
the stairs and stolen from the purest misconception of the 
person who had dropped it — were all safe, he wondered what 
could have made him think that he had left something 
behind, then shook himself off the door-steps and fedrly raa 
all the way to his inn, rushed up stairs at sudi a pace that the 
beetle-browed waiter who was lounging about the door winked 
at his retreating shadow, and knew the young gent had been 
dining out ; and when he had entombed himself in his daik 
bed-room, he breathed out furious and contemptuous defiance 
at Malkin and Classics, and Tutor and Oxford ; snapped Yds 
finger at the whole pack of them, and gave himself up to the 
indescribable, insane joy of his first love. The morning 
brought with it — reflection, and his father. Eeflection came 
first, and as is nearly always the case after a particulazly 
deUghtfol evening, it was no welcome visitor. He had a 
vague impression that he had made a fool of himself not only 
before the astute lawyer, but (far worse) in the judgment of 
that sweet Sarah also. And then his thoughts travelled back, 
In spite of Ms over-night de^Mic^^to'^&sSiKASL^sAQTi^ 
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he lean-faced tutor, and his own frightful failure. Was he, 
rho at that moment might be the standing joke of a 
ihousand of England's noblest and wisest youth ; was he 
iie dishonoured candidate ; — the humbled, because once pre- 
nunptuous aspirant ; he afraid to look his &ther in the 
Bce ; was he the man to win or to attempt to win a prize 
\o rich and fair, so loved and honoured, so self-sustained 
ind clear-conscienced, so innocent, so unpretending and 
ret so full of charm and wisdom, and even piety 1 Oh, if he 
lad but conquered in the race, if he had but heeded counsel, 
f he had but husbanded his strength, if he had but kept the 
lej of his cupboard in his pocket that morning! How 
lifferent might all have been ! Even the bronzed-faced 
awyer had seemed to twit him when he said, He supposed 
Tiat examination was about coming on, and he hoped to hear 
hat the son of his friend was placed first ; and she had added 
rith playful glee, "Oh, yes, you must be first; I would 
lever be anything but first if I were a man." Did she know ; 
vas it roguery ? Then it was malice, and he hated her ; he 
vould not think of her. He wouldn't go near the grim old- 
ooking buccaneer, nor his fat wife, nor his mealy-feced 
Laughter — ^not he. He'd stay where he was, in bed, in an 
nn for ever and ever ; never go home, never write to his 
ather. He didn't care what happened, it made no difference 
o him. He wasn't going to be laughed at and bullied, he'd 
lie firsts and he rang the bell for his coffee and toast, as if he 
ueant to haul the landlord and waiter, as weU as his breakfast 
ip stairs with the bell-pulL 

" Hot water, Sur 1" 

** Don't want any ; bring me my breakfast" 

** There's an old gentleman waiting downstairs to see you, 
Jir, he says he's your father ; to that I can't speak ; he was 
or coming up to your bed-room ; but not knowing how you 
oight be with him, I wouldn't tell him the number." 

" Oh, dear, what shall I do 1 I daren't meet him. I 
bonder if he's heard. He must have done. He's been to 
)xford, and that scoundrel told him all, and put hroi <^T\.\h!L^ 
fcent— -and — ^welJ, hut it'll save me the ttoxiVAft, lijevs^^^ 
BJ5 waiter!" 
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"Yes, Sir." 

" You may tell the gentleman the nnmber, and show him 
up ; but never mind the cofifee. TU come down to it.'* 

And that functionary pronounced the individual inside to 
be a fool ; for he retained the derogatory conviction which he 
had too hastily formed on the previous nighty that the young 
spark was very drunk, and would have been all the better for 
a cup of something hot to settle his stomach, and make him 
all right for a row with his fietther. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE OANEER AT THE CORE. 

In a few minutes that father entered ; but the beetle-browed 
waiter would have wondered (though he was a fietther on an 
extensive scale himself) to see that sweet glad smile, and to 
hear thar melodious voice — " God bless you, my Charles ; I 
came on from Oxford last night ; I was afraid you might be 
sad, and I could not rest till I had seen you. I know you 
have failed, but I failed when I was older than you ; and, 
besides, I had all the requisite training. Never mind, my 
dear boy ; they say — even Malkin says — he was afraid of you, 
— that if you had not been so afraid of yourseb^ he would 
have had good reason for his fear." 

" Oh father, don't speak so kindly to me ; it cuts me to 
the heart. I was so sure — ^so proud ; 1 thought how you 
would rejoice to know that in that little world so dear to 
your memory your son was the j&rst in the learning you had 
trained him to acquire and love so intensely. I gave all to 
win, and I lost aU. I have no heart to try any more ; it 
would kill me, or drive me mad. I am not far from it as 
it is." 

" Hush Charles, my dear ; I will not hear you speak thus ; 

you do not know the pang that makes my heart ache, when 

you speak so low and look so lost. I love you more for your 

failure than I should have done ii 70U had brought home to 

Arlton the news of success. 1 woxM x^.>i\ie^ tk^ ^wv^-^^ta^ \ 
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the humble student who distrusted his own stores of learning 
till he failed from the anxiety of modesty, than that he should 
gain an Olympian crown. Hundreds like you have failed, 
but none so amiably. One only could win. Would you 
change with Malkin altogether ? He has no father — a mother 
stricken with palsy in her mid-life, with but scanty means of 
living, and her son is her all ; or, tell me, my generous boy, 
would you have been happy to have robbed the widow's son 
of that which has brought such comfort to her home, and such 
proud thanksgiving to her lips 1 Could you have enjoyed your 
triumph, when you heard that his heart was broken, and his 
pros})ect8 for all time blasted 1 No, I know my boy too 
welL" 

" I worked so hard, father. It was wrong, I know ; but I 
staked my all, father, and I lost,'* and he hid his face from 
the father's gentle smile. 

He wrestled with his pride ; but he was too shaken to 
throw it then. He saw, in the darkness of the moment, the 
old genius of his ambition, and he cowered down away from 
her reproachful and mournful glance. Oh, it was an hour of con- 
flict in which none might help, and in which he was worsted. 
His frame had been greatly enfeeble by his unwise night-work 
at Oxford, and all the powers of his mind seemed now to share 
in the prostration. No serious illness befel him ; but a 
morbid reluctance to enter into society of any kind, and even 
into conversation with his father. Mr. Barton was as incom- 
petent as ever to manage such a case ; but his unbounded 
pity went a long way in softening the mental pain which he 
could not quite understand, and for which all his knowledge 
suggested no remedy. He watched with the keenest solici- 
tude the quick changes of that variable mood ; but he had 
only one measure to apply to them all. His memory retained 
the most vivid recollections of one case in all its symptoms ; 
and even had he possessed a large experience in dealing with 
aberrations of the mind and moral disease, his anxious, timid 
love would have been sure to refer every symptom in his boy 
to the dreadful standard of the mother's madness ; andth\s&ls& 
was deceived. He suffered his jealous aiixieXi^ \Ai \ife 'Vd^'!^^ 
hecaase he diacoveied none of that mid YtaacA!tiVfc ^sA^i^^'^* 
ing fajj which bad aforetime laid one Yieax^. in ^J^'e^. 
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But, in truth, the melancholy which had fallen upon 
Charles was hardly a less serious evil ; in some respects it 
was much worse, for when insanity in its worst forms has 
seized upon the victim, we may even find comfort in its very 
excesses, assured that whatever maybe the distress occasioned 
to us by the semblance of agony, the victim has lost the 
capacity of pain ; the greatness of the suffering has hastened 
the suffering to an end ; the storm may rage with ten-fold 
strength, but it has done its worst already — ^its victim sleeps 
beneatL At any rate, the sense of submission to a mysterious 
will is more easily kept alive in this case of extremity — ^when 
we reflect that all human effort is vain — that in all the blas- 
phemy, and fedsehood, and unbelief of delirium, there is no 
sin. The day of sin may, indeed, have set among these 
lowering clouds; but there is no sin now. On the oiher 
hand, the frailty of this young mind was the result, in some 
measure, of his own folly ; there was a shade of criminality 
resting on his unhappy condition, something of poltrooneiy 
and unmanliness in yielding himself so soon to the sway of 
bitter fancies — to sentimental indolence — to that peevishness, 
discontent, and recklessness, which, if anything could ever 
justify, it could only be a long life of wear and tear^-of a 
thousand disappointments, each a thousand times more heavy 
than that which he had just known. Whatever may have 
been the amount of predisposition to irregular and ill-balanced 
feelings inherited from his mother, we cannot gain relief by 
indulging in mere compassion. We know that Grod bad left 
him a power which might have been, if faithfolly cultivated, 
more than sufficient to counteract the insidious tendency of 
his mind. 

At this distance we can discover much to blame both in 
the father and in the son, though we may be ready enough to 
exonerate the one when we remember his youth and physical 
exhaustion, and to view the lack of wisdom in the oth^, 
through the favourable medium of his abundant love. We 
tremble for the manhood and the inmiortality of the young 
man, when we see him so comfortless and crushed by the first 
rugged obstacle in life ; hardly less, when we see the father 
nursing the wounded spirit into an imnatural sensibility, 
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instead of dragging it forth to the bracing air of the world, 
ind the strei^thening exercises of duty and trial. K this 
dotage be suffered in boyhood, how sluggish and useless will 
be the whole career ! Just for the hour, indeed, as we catch 
the 'heart-breaking sobs, we are melted; or when looking at 
the vacant, purposeless, mindless expression of that young 
countenance, we cannot refuse our compassion; but if it 
should continue, or if it should be established as an intermit- 
tent idiocy, we are sure, in no long while, to regard him with 
contempt, or, if our pity and love has once been very great, 
at the most we should feel indignation. Again, although it 
is not ours to weigh the guilt, or even |d assume that there is 
guilt in the self-abandonment that so often follows early dis- 
appointments, and not unfrequently leads to fatal issues, we 
do maintain that it is not possible for the upright, manly 
wrestler with daily toil and trial to regard the mere hypo- 
condriac with the same forbearance that he extends to the 
lunatic We cannot excuse his follies ; we must call his 
appearances of wrong-doing by no other name than sin ; and, 
therefore, we dare not sustain our troubled hearts with the 
hope of his being held blameless when the life he has wasted 
is. brought to the judgment of Grod 

One of the heaviest of the accounts which it might be 
feared this young man would have to render in that judgment, 
was on the ground that, by nursing his spleen and sullenly 
refusing the healthful alleviations which social life and indi- 
vidual exertion and devoutness of mind are designed to afford, 
he laid himself open to the most effective seduction of Satan; 
he actually invited the unbelief, and the sloth, and the self- 
indulgence which even the most vigorous of mankind are 
hardly able to resist. Often as human nature is self-impover- 
ished by supine cowardice and sickly complainings against 
&te, we seldom meet an instance in which this moraJ beggaiy 
and weakness of the mind is not hurried on to the verge of 
absolute ruin by recourse to social and solitaiy excitements 
which the strong man need not seek, indeed, but durst not, if 
he did It would seem as if the self-abandoned became 
abandoned of Ood ; and that forthwith the demon crawled 
into the desolation, made the waste place his home, and cac^ 
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fully impressed the brand of an ownership which, neither God 
nor the victim disputed. 

None could help the sinking youth but Gk>d — (the father 
had not skill even to discern how portentous was the sUenoe 
and listlessness he witnessed) — ^but the proud heart then, and 
long afterwards, rejected the only helper of his great need 
He mighty perhaps, have roused lumself had his jGEkther admo- 
nished and sternly reproved him for his folly ; but the voice 
that did speak to him from the cloud was a strange one to 
him, and he gave no heed. Slight fever accompanied this 
inward waning ; but the bodily ailment was brief and unim- 
portant^ scarcely begeUing any unusual fear even in the fiEtthei^B 
mind, while the treachery of the inner conflict escaped all 
notice, and was left to its deadly consequence — a life-long 
curse. Need we say that the invitation to remove to the 
house of the Buccaneer lawyer and his bulbous-shaped wi& 
and mealy-faced daughter, was disrespectfully declined — ^that 
is, without even the pretence of an excuse, by Mr. Charlea 
The portmanteau remained where it was. The landlord 
secretly rejoiced that so likely a customer was on the sick-list 
of his establishment, especially when the found, as he reported 
to his nervous wife, that there was nothing in the world the 
matter with him, but some kind of love affair j while the 
beetle-browed sympathizer with juvenile indiscretions gene- 
rally, felt more and more drawn out to the youth upstairs — 
(his own propensity, even in mature life, leaned — as you care- 
lessly looked on — in every direction, like Chesterfield steeple ; 
but like that celebrated eye-sore, the appearance was decep- 
tive, for, in fact, the exposure of his south-west aspect — Shaving 
been much in the sun in his youth — ^had shrunk his moral 
nature out of the perpendicular of rigid virtue) — but if he was 
drawn out towards young Hopeful, he became positively hostile 
to the sad-looking, soft-speaking father, and never lost an 
opportunity of running against him on the landing, or treading 
vindictively on his toes, or mislaying his coats and his sticks, 
or of making hideous faces behind him at the bed-room door, 
when he had ushered him in. So indignant did he feel with 
old Prim (aa he called him) for making such a piece of work 
about his son's getting drunk at a ^3k.i\i^, Wi^\. \i \}ck& iilness 
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had been prolonged beyond a few days, be would most cer- 
tainly have made Mr. Barton's corpse a stepping-stone for 
bimself to the gallows. But all this came to an end even 
sooner than the landlord had feared, and long before the 
waiter had heated himseK sufficiently to slay old Prim as he 
stood. 

The invitation to both father and son had been more than 
once renewed by Mr. Drake ; but as Mr. Charles positively 
refused to go, Mr. Barton had no option, and covered the 
incivility of his son with the best excuses he could frame, 
j^athaniel was not a man to be civilly bowed out of anything 
on which he had once made up his mind ; and, as he could 
not gain his wish by courtesy, and hardly liked to try the 
power of attorney, or personal violence, he resorted to crooked 
ways that he might put himself and his friends in such a 
relative position as would most conduce to the young man's 
peace of mind. For he had learned from Mr. Barton the 
state of matters at Oxford, had recalled his own jokes about 
Charles being the prizeman, and had bitten large dents in 
his lips through vexation, both with himself and his little 
encumbrance, for the pain they had innocently inflicted on 
his disappointed young friend. Sarah was overwhelmed with 
self-reproaches — (these were the only reproaches she ever got) 
— and in her simplicity, and from a feeling of friendship (as 
she said), she had actually penned an explanation with an 
irresistible little prayer for Charles's forgiveness and undi- 
minished esteem, tagged on in a postscript. But the Bucca- 
neer didn't like the look of the thing at all ; so he kept it in . 
his pocket, for he did not wish her to know that he could find 
it in his heart to say No to anything she wished to do. 

They do say that first impressions are generally right ; there 
is no doubt they are remarkably strong. First impulses are 
not^ however, always so trustworthy, as none understood 
better than Mr. Dmke ; but it would have been well if he 
had omitted his usual caution in this instance, and acted on 
his own first impulse, which was to send Sarah's note ; for he 
felt sure if he were a young fellow like Charles, he ahoxild^t* 
no end of medicine both for body and min^ cs\3l\» ^i ^ -s^^^ 
}ime inlietlike that ; but he did act m\Xi\i\a \\svsL"a)^ o.-a^^s^^'^. 
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and so the fantasy of dislike still made sport with the gliDomy 
Charles, and something like wounded delicacy and pride shut 
np the maiden's heart against the forlorn but rude young 
man. 



CHAPTER V. 

SAGE SOHEMES. 

Mr. Barton and Mr. Drake laid their heads together, the one 
all ear and the other all tongue. Charles was the theme, and 
his dispirited state of mind famished the business material of 
their conference. Unwilling as the now truly widowed &ther 
must naturally have felt to consent to any arrangement which 
should separate him from his only child, the soHd good sense 
of the lawyer saw the necessity of such a separation, at least 
for a time, and with a sturdiness too much for Mr. Barton to 
contend with, he urged that Charles should continue in Lon- 
don — should take apartments in the purlieus of the law region 
— should commence a course of reading under his (Mr. Drake's) 
direction, and, if it seemed to suit his mood or help him to a 
heartier and healthier state of feeling, he might go through 
the whole routine, and (as Nathaniel was fond of pointing out 
to the shabbier clerks in his office) become a judge of the land. 

Mr. Barton had no particular weakness against which this 
master-piece of strategy might be supposed to have been plied, 
but his old good sense confirmed the representations of his 
^ relative on the desirableness of the youth's shaking off his 
college connections, and forming new ones in which it was less 
likely that rivalry and ambition would lead him astray. 

" He '11 see the world, you know, my dear friend, and be 
seen by the world ; and if I know anything at all of the 
world, and I flatter myself — but never mind that now — I say 
if I or you know anything of the world, both of us must be 
pretty confident that, considering his expectations and good 
looks, the world will take him by the hand, pat him on the 
head, put him into a good opinion of himself ; in short, make 
a man of him, and then I'll send him. home again. TVhat do 
you say, Barton V* 
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It 'certainly did appear on the whole a desirable experiment^ 
and should Mr. Charles appear at all manageable in the 
matter, it would be much better, his &ther thought, than 
taking him to Oxford again, to endure fresh mortification, or 
allowing him to go down to Arlton and mope. It was not, 
however, without a singular sense of disappointment and 
misgiving, that he remarked the instant and hearty assent of 
Charles to an arrangement which would interpose so great a 
distance, and such long intervals between them, and which, 
with all its possible advantages, was pregnant with undoubted 
and formidable dangers. To the young man himself, it was a 
mystery why he should so readily adopt a plan for the details, 
of which he felt no particular inclination, and in which, at 
the first glance, he saw little else than annoyance, notwith- 
standing his previous moral essays on the advantages to a 
countiy gentleman of that identical course. He was thank- 
ful enough for any plausible excuse for returning no more 
to college ; and he thought if he could quietly do anything in 
the law line, it might help to put a better face on his earlier 
failure, and make him feel a little more at ease in the pre- 
sence of his parent. He did not sound his feelings any 
deeper than this at the time ; but there were other depths of 
motive which the first throw of the lead had not reached, and 
it was reserved for the shrewd maritime relative to discover, 
that in spite of all his coolness and affected estrangement^ 
there was a feeling right down at the bottom of his heart 
which sufficiently accounted for his instantaneous approval 
of the proposed experiment That feeling had been so ob- 
scured by his petulant mood as to escape his own view ; but 
then, though he was not such a great deal younger, he had 
not lived one quarter as long as Kath^el, and he was not 
possessed of such a bunch of keys as the lawyer rejoiced in 
for unlocking the secrets of the human heart. 

If he had been suddenly challenged with a lurking fond- 
ness for Sarah BoOthby, he might have coloured up ; but the 
blush would have been as much owing to vexation as any less 
nnamiable weakness. Uppermost amongst all lus fallacie^^ 
and most fjEdlacious of them all, waa tl^e \^»^ \)»aa.\» V^ ^'^'^ 
acomed and hated the gentle maiden lie \iaiA. ^^ax^^ \R> Xor^'^^. 
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He had doubtless done Ms veiy best to bate her, or to per- 
suade himself that he did so, by jGEkbiicating the yilest false- 
hoods about her to his own mind ; but the very pains he took 
to thrust her image and her influence from his heart showed 
how deeply lodged had been his first impressions. There was 
no necessary connection between his reading law with the 
father and his finding occasion for the display of his contempt 
(love ?) towards the unoffending daughter j but there did rise 
to his agitated femcy a series of accidental encounters and 
set dinners in which his revenge would be gratified, by 
sbowing plainly how good-temperedly he could endure h^ 
society for !N'athaniers sake, and how little regard he enter- 
tained for her on her own account. The inflated opinion of 
his own merits, which had first been suggested to him by the 
almost officious kindness of that worthy fiunily, very speiadily 
settled down into habitual conceit ; and he was about to 
enter the great world with that most serious disqualification 
for success in such a sphere — the remembrance of public 
disgrace combined with insuflFerable vanity. 

All preliminary matters being adjusted, the serious diflS- 
culties of the step began to make their appearance in con- 
nection with the question of lodgings ; but even this difficulty 
was overcome by Chgyles himself deciding that he would not 
take chambers, like other candidates for the ermine, but just 
settle down as near the sacred precincts as he could, without 
being actually mixed up and confounded with the professioo ; 
for, secretly, he laboured under a fear that, if he tried to in- 
sinuate himself into the immediate society of the Temple, the 
Templars would soon find him out, and publicly drum him 
out into the common ranks of their clientela; and he had 
become exceedingly nervous on that score ever since he had 
drummed himself out of Oxford, and afterwards out of Mr. 
Drake's family circle. As near, then, as he could get to this 
forbidden paradise — as near, also, as he could get to that par- 
ticular quarter of paradise where Mr. Drake (not to speak of 
Sarah) resided, without falling imder any obligation to hang 
out a sign to show that he was of the law — so near did Mr. 
Charles establish himself for hia new course of life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VEPHISTOPHBLES THE LESS. 

Ib had a man up fipom Oxford who knew his ways, just to 
)ut him to rights ; and as he happened to be fully aware of 
he extent to which this man was in the habit of robbing 
lim, he thought it better to retain him in his service than 
rust himself in the hands of a London valet, of whose appro- 
)riating habits he could know nothing beforehand, and might 
Lnd after awhile both undiscoverable and immeasurable. So 
iCottram was duly installed in an oihce in which for some 
ime he had nothing to do but amuse himself and improve 
LIS mind ; whilst the extent of his opportunities for seLf-in- 
iulgence and self-aggrandisement was such as to reconcile his 
fell-bred soul to a lengthened separation from his beloved 
nd profitable Oxford. The ferewell between father and son 
lad been spoken. A momentary pang told the young heart 
low great was the loss he was about to experience ; a long 
lull grie^ that no hope appeared to relieve, bespoke the 
ntensity of that love which had once been divided among 
o many, and was now aU concentrated in one. There was a 
dnd of relief to the mind of Charles in being thus left 
a himself; but, on the whole, his state of feeling harmo- 
dzed with the outside workL It rained as if it intended 
lever to leave off; and as he lingered at the window, peering 
cross the narrow street, between the files of rain-drops, as 
traight and as heavy as grenadiers, he felt the force of the 
esemblance between the weather and his own fortunes and 
roubles. It might, he muttered, be extremely beneficial or 
•therwise, as it turned out ; but it was very disagreeable, 
dthout a doubt. Life at that moment was at a discount ; 
nd he could not strike out any better diversion than calling 
ip Mottram, and making him talk, while subjecting a bundle 
•f quills to a curious tentative process, which might, for any- 
hing he knew, result in a bundle of indifferent pens. 

The yodng gentleman's man was aecoidm^^ «^\xcL\£kS>rw^^ 
ie was ratiier longer in making his appeaxMie.^ \!t^asi ^^& ^- 
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solutely necessary to reach the door of the finrirfloor front, 
and the master aknost managed to smile when he understood 
the reason (and he deduced it without any intentional assist- 
ance on the part of the individual he had summoned). The 
fact was, and Charles suspected it, and presently Imew it^ 
that Mottram had been very imneoessarily, but very quietly, 
re-arranging the contents of a wine-hamper in a dark Uttle 
room on the same floor ; and when he heard the unexpected 
summons, he set himself to calculate how long it ought to 
take a man of his years to dimb from a cellar-kitchen to a 
first-floor front ; went up the several steps mentally, while he 
was wiping his mouth on his coat-skirts and flattening his 
wiry hair with his hand. But it is a difficult problem to cal- 
culate. He had got, in his imagination, to the last step on 
the stairs, but he was afraid of being too soon ; the drau^t 
made him sneeze, or his miscalculation would have been even 
yet more palpable. Mr. Charles betook himself to his pen- 
making with precipitation, as the handle of the door rattled 
in the grasp of the hesitating gyp ; and he hoped, by the 
aid of such occupation, to suppress the smile which was still 
creaming on his fece, but which he felt to be indecorous in 
one who had just parted from his father, and altogether un- 
suitod to the character of one who had just passed through 
such heavy trials, and had made up his mind to misanthropy. 

With a lame start, he acknowledged the presence of his 
servant, and exclaimed, with a tone of surprise : — " OL, 
Mottram, it's you, is it 1 Well, what do you want 1 " 

" I thought you rang for me, sir." 

« Did 1 1 Well, I believe I did— I don't know what for, 
though — were you busy about anything ? Better finish what 
you were doing till I think of what it was." 

" Very well, sir ; I wasn't particularly engaged — just 
arranging a few little matters about dinner, down in the 
kitchen." 

" Stop a minute — is it raining yet ? " 

" Like anything, sir j if s pouring in at the cellar window 

like a mill-stream — at least, it was just now when I came up 

— In fact, it was as much aa cook and me could do to mop it 

up aa it came in — perhaps ahft'Yl xloI %<eX.\ltawx\gcLSiuSi Ikave 
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her just at present — so I think Til go, sir, if you don't want 
anytiiing just now." 

" Well, go — no, wait — I can't go out ; just let me have a 
sample of that wine that came this morning ; I feel uncom- 
monly fusty, it will liven me up, perhaps." 

« Directly, sir." 

" Is it a good tap 1 " 

" Yes, very — that is to say, it ought to be at the price ;" 
but things were looking awkward for the culprit, and he 
shuffled out of the room, with a hint that he would taste two 
or three bottles before he brought a sample in, such as he 
could cheerfully recommend to his master ; "and so," reasoned 
the subtle Mottram, " he'll think it's that that makes me smell." 
Upon his return, the report and the bottle were brought to 
the table simultaneously, and they were accordant with each . 
other. Both were favourable ; but if testimony had been 
wanting, it would have been found in the sunken level of the 
contents of the bottle, and in the vinous odour of Mr. Mot- 
tram's person — ^for he was no mean judge of flavour, although 
he did rather over-do it in bulk. 

" Capital — ^first-rate — don't you think so. Mot ] " 

" Why, yes, I think so ; but I hardly got a fair taste. I 
always like to taste twice, and wait a minute or two between ; 
it's the only way to judge properly. Try another glass, sir ]" 

" Yes, fill away, and have one yourself — two, if you like — 
it's capital, it does one good in a fit of the dumps. I hate 
rain, don't you, Mot 1 " 

" Yes, sir, because ifs water — never could abide water, sir 
— can't exactly make out what good it is, unless it fills the 
grapes, and makes beer fluid." 

" rU be sworn for you ; you never spoke a truer word in 
your life. By the way, Mot, now what did the men say about, 
— ^you know, my indisposition ] Tell me theworst ; it does me 
good, nettles my pride — I can stand it now, be it never so 
bad. Wine's the ticket for putting fight into a man. Had 
Malkin gone when you came up 1 " 

" He had been away a day or two, and come back." 

" Oh, to be sure — he'd been to tell his iiiol\vet — ^QQ^\i<^"^\— 
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I think I see her, and him too^ with his make-believe ofT-hand 
fun, saying he hadn't looked at a book for a fortnight — I don't 
believe a word of it — do you, Mot 1 " 

''Not a word, sir ; indeed, if you won't think it betraying 
confidence, sir, I can take my body oath, he never went to 
bed at all for I don't know how long, and only slept at 
chapels, and as soon as the examination was over he went to 
sleej) like a tortoise, and we couldn't get him waked for a 
couple of days, and then, why they do say — some do— he 
went to see his lady-love, a milliner, or something of that 
sort ; but for my own part I tliink with you, sir, it was a case 
of apron strings ; for I have heard said that he has an old 
cripple of a mother, a low person, somewhere down in the 
country. If s a crying shame, sir ; such fellows ought to go 
io Cambridge, or else to the beggarly Scotch. If s ruin to a 
University of gentlemen to have such scum hanging about^ 
and taking the best of everything ; and as for gentlemen's 
gentlemen, they're no good at all — ^thaf s what I say." 

" Well, but you don't say what the men said about me — 
did they tliink I turntjd soft ? " 

" no, sir, quite the other way, believe me ; it was all the 
talk, how that if you'd only have tak(;n a little of something 
to prime you — i'or you're far from strong, sir, as anybody can 
see — you'd have l)eaton Malkiu by a whole length." 

'^ Ah, but I did take a glass or two of wine, and it was that 
which iloored mo." 

"Don't believe it, sir — I ask i)ardon ; but you sliould have 
had a bottle ; and if I'd have been by, sir, I'd have made 
bold to see you had it before you stirred a foot A little 
wine's worse than none till the world over, if you mean to 
do anything wortli while ; and, besides, your constitution 
requires it." 

"I rather think it does. Mot — I'm anything but strong as 
you say — ncjrvous, and soon out of spirits. I think you may 
fetch another bottle, I want to see which is best. We'll call 
this brand 'Malkiu,' and if the next proves better, we'll 
call it yours." 

^^ Thank jou, sir, Tm sure." 
Tito ahaonco was not lemaikabl^^ loi WaY^x^^v^ Wt it was 
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deservedly remembered by one individual on account of the 
great amount of private business he transacted in the wine 
trade, while overtly fulfilling the master's command ; and if 
we are to apply to the second bottle the standard which was 
declared so trustworthy in the case of the first, we must re- 
port in this place, that the wine now produced was worthy of 
being *' the own peculiar " of such an eminent connoisseur — 
for, like all choice wines, its value being in the inverse ratio 
of the quantity, it merited the highest esteem from the im- 
mense loss which the bottle had sustained in the process of 
uncorking. In a wonderfully short time, notwithstanding, 
the second bottle made its appearance, and we need hardly 
add, its disappearance was facilitated by its diminished con- 
tents, and because the second bottle always takes more of it 
than the first to get an idea of its quality and bouquet. But 
if it vanished from the bottle, the wine seemed to leap, as at 
a conjurer's Presto, right away into the brain and eyes of 
both master and man, lending new brilliancy to the sarcasm 
of the one, and a maddening gaiety to the spirits of the other. 
Mr. Charles was speedily exhilarated to that degree, that 
Mottram could not refrain from the observation that Mr. 
Barton would give his little finger to see his son so much 
better, taking a sensible view of things and of life ; and the 
presuming valet, whose coUectedness of mind no hitherto tried 
quantity of such wine as that could ever entirely confuse, 
began to feel the stimulated pulse of his master with the view 
of seducing him back to the banks of the Isis, where all that 
was most charming to the tastes and habits of a bom gyp 
might be found, and where he had left his loyal heart when 
summoned to the foggy region of the Thames. His know- 
ledge of London life, like his opportunities of acquiring it, 
was rather slight — but what little he possessed was discom- 
fiting to a man who had hitherto felt no necessity for ad- 
mitting a partner either to his bosom or to his projects of self- 
enrichment — but on that very morning, not once but three 
times, he had quailed under the eye of a cook who had peeped 
through a chink in the back-room door, had hfeax^\mxi ^^^iL^ 
spasmodically in his handkerchief — and ^\iO swot^^^^*^'^ 
^e gentleman if he didn't go shares — a cook, \iOO, -^Vo^NMa^^"® 
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the preceding evening given unmistakable evidence of a 
weakness still more amiable, much more excusable, but not 
less distasteful to Mr. Charles's body servant Need we name 
that weakness ] We fear that if there are any who did not 
know Mr. Mottram personally, they would be disposed to 
think they did not require telling ; but those who have carried 
with them through life a mental portrait of that vinous man, 
as he once was with his slovenly habits in the kitchen, and all 
his disdain for plain cookery, will indeed be astonished when we 
.tell them that it was love — yes, love — not all untold, but im- 
returned — a virtuous passion into whose snares plain cooks 
are very prone to fall. It was high time, then, that something 
should be done, and the opportunity of Mr. Charles being in 
such spirits was seized upon for the doing of that somethiag. 
** Tve half a mind to throw up this concern. Mot — declare off 
— stuff all these books in the fire — fry pancakes out of the 
mutton skins — cut the quills to tooth-picks, and hang you out 
of the window with a placard in your hat — * Apartments to 
Let ; ' " and he laughed, and the man laughed, and the man 
followed up his laugh by saying : — 

" Well now, tliat's something like ; I always knew you had 
it in you, sir ; and I say it's a sin and a shame for a young 
gentleman of your parts to mew yourself up in an out-o'-way 
place like London, whereas, sir, you might lead, and be the 
rage of all the best lot at Oxford — besides (in a soberer tone) 
beating the scummy fellows at their own play, and having 
your revenge out of Malkin and the rest of them. Take my 
advice, Mr. Charles ; I've not lived all these years — (eh, 
deary me, and they're not a few) — a college life, but I should 
know what's what and who's who. Let me pack up your 
trap's — we needn't mind the wine ; I know a cook — a spongy, 
large barrel of a cook, who'll take that off your mind ; for 
between you and me, sir, I've caught her more than once, a 
long way from the spit and rather too near the little back- 
room door. Say the word, Mr. Charles. * There is a tide in 
the — ' I forget the rest, but it means, ^ Now or never.' '' 

*^ Hold, good Mot, you are incautious, precipitate, I fear. 
Let that bottle alone, you scamp I I declare you haven't left a 
^Jass in it/' 
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" I couldn't very well, sir, for you didn't give me the chance. 
ShaU I replenish ] '' 

** Yes, but mind, if you don't bring it full this time, FU do 
as I said, and hang you out of the window." 

"Shouldn't object in the least, Mr. Charles, if it would 
give you any satisfaction ; I live but to serve you, dear sir, 
and if you'll only go back to Oxford, Til hang myself out o' 
window till the watch cut me down." 

This time, there was less direct evidence of Mr. Mottram's 
private indulgence — for the bottle was full — but his master 
resigned himself to his luxurious reveries, good-humouredly 
ignoring the fact that he distinctly heard two corks drawn 
instead of one, and offering no opposition to the very humane 
wish of his servant, to fly (if he could) to the assistance of the 
ladies in the kitchen, who had whispered frantically upstairs, 
that they were almost swamped to death. Mr. Mottram was 
not the person to refuse aid to the fair in their distress, 
provided he were well fortified against damp and coquetry ; 
he accordingly hastened from his master's eye to his master's 
wine, and thence to the succour of the alarmed and exhausted 
cook. With such anally as that which he levied in the little 
back room, there could be no doubt that ultimately he would 
drive the enemy down the sink, as fast as that enemy had 
before come down the spout. We leave him to his mag- 
nanimous efforts in that humbler sphere, and retrace our steps 
that we may reckon up the amount of mischief he had 
wrought in hia master's mind. 

To describe the precise course of thought which roUed and 
rambled in Charles's brain, would be as difficult to us, to say 
the least of it, as it was to him next morning to recall the 
successive steps by which he had passed from an erect 
posture at the front-room window, watching the rain, to a 
supine position outside his bed, hardly able to see either the 
rain which still drizzled, or anything else. But we should 
do injustice to Mr. Mottram's superior acquirements in rhe- 
toric, if we omitted to state that it had produced a very great 
d^ree of restlessness, a sense of self-dissatisfaction, an eiLfesa*- 
ordinary physical thirst, a strong tendency \jo ^o-lydl^, «si.^> 
finallj^ a heavy sleep, peopled with frighliui ^xe^^aa- "^^^sw 
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when the morning came, and' after it had got on its jonmey 
within a stage of afternoon, the reappearance of the man- 
servant with brandy and tea — not for choice, but for mix- 
ture — revived the influence of his yesterday's reasoning with 
unabated force. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

AN ANGEL VISIT — UNAWARES. 

The very fog had got the jaundice, and the young debauchee 
was not very far from having it, too ; so that everything 
immediately about him conspired to midce him wish himself 
anywhere but where he was, and the Oxford plan loomed 
most distinctly on his perturbed mind for the space of a full 
hour. Other thoughts, about that time, began to make their 
presence felt, undefined and shadowy, but just clear enough 
and dense enough to hide Oxford from the view. In short, 
he turned maudlin, thought about his father, trembled lest the 
maritime lawyer should take it into his head to drop in, and 
then — yes, and then— he thought tenderly of the mealy-faced 
Sarah till he cried like a baby, and, as he looked through his 
tears right into that mealy face, he thought it was angelic ; 
and so it was at that moment, covered with natural confusion 
at the spectacle before her. She had never seen a man cry- 
ing. Nathaniel never gave way to such nonsense, and she 
was ashamed, and felt unspeakably awkward, to find herself 
face to face with the living reality of her favourite dreams ; 
and to find such a contrast between the visions of the night 
and the actual man of eleven o'clock -in the morning — in 
deshabille and tears. 

How this contretemps came to pass, we cannot explain as 
fully as might be necessary to understanding and excusing it, 
but thus much was the result of putting this and that together; 
the apologies and assurances of dear innocent Sarah, the angry 
subsequent expostulations of Charles, and the somewhat 
backward confessions of the ingenuous Mr. Mottram. It 
appeared that this dove had been sent out of the maritime 
lawyer's ark, not to find bwt to carry an olive-branch from 
Mrs. Drake to the suffering C\iai\ea,m\)cife^^^ oil ^ soothing 
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nvitation to dinner on that very day. Now, it was not the 
3roper thing to do ; but, as Sarah had received no special in- 
jtructions, and, moreover, was accustomed to wait for an 
inswer in most cases of errand-going for her mamma, she 
thought proper to reply to the worthy servant's inquiry as to 
*Any answer. Miss?" that "she thought there might be;" and 
that worthy having forgotten the transfer of his master to the 
front room, which he had both suggested and superintended, 
ushered her straight a-head into the room within a yard or 
two of the pondering and weeping youth. 

It was a shocking state of ati'airs to all concerned. To 
Mottram it looked like a month's warning when he entere<l 
the bedroom, and found that Charles must have gone in his 
dressing-gown into that very ix)om — ** Oh, it was 'orrid !" Mr. 
M. in after life often found occasion to observe, " and made 
him feel as if he deserved to be hanged." But the principals 
in this strange interview ! Sarah ought to have turned right 
about face and vanished instanter ; but she hadn't been pro- 
perly drilled, and so there she stood, like a beautiful statue 
in neat apparel, as rigid and nearly as white. 

" Good heavens, Miss Drake ! 1 mean, Miss Sarah — 
what's your name — go away, do. What on eai-th do you 
want?" 

" Some mistake, Mr. Barton, as you perceive ; never mind, 
it's unlucky, and there's an end of it," said Sarah, recovering 
her presence of mind, and bridling up a little ; for she could 
not do it very well, however she tried. " I brought a 
note from mamma, and, as I thought there might be an 
answer, I waited, and your ridiculous man showed me in 
here. Good morning, sir. We shall have no need to recur 
to, or even remember this scene, if you please," and she 
courtesied her slim little self swiftly through the still half- 
opened door, almost into the embrace of the appalled Mottram, 
then fled like a ghost at cock-crow down the stairs — up the 
street to her own home. One half of her flight was shared at 
some distance by the remorseful serving man. !N^ot that he 
had any motive for following her ; but he had every con- 
ceivable motive for following her example, lot \kft i^ ^H. ^ 
trath tba^ he durst never show his face ag&m \ft \5^ xoa^^^t 
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and if he'd only brovight his hat and his wages along with 
him, he would have been found next morning in Mb old 
haunt on the banks of the classical Isis. As it was, howevei, 
he had no resource but to roam up and down like a maniac 
for two or three hours, in the course of which he was greaUy 
afflicted, like other insane persoms in similar circumstances, 
with an anxiety to know the time every ten minutes ; and to 
relieve that anxiety he went in to inquire at every turn in 
every street where he could find one of those places in which 
the public of that day were accommodated with the know- 
ledge of what was o'clock, until he recovered his would-be frame 
of valour, and wended his way home, prepared to receive his 
doom with the patience of one who hadn't deserved it. 

He was met on his return with no loud reproaches ; hut 
his punishment was hardly less severe, that it came to him 
from the evident and excessive distress of his generous young 
master, whom he found more than half crazy with vexation, 
scratching whole sheetis of foolscap with wUd self-rebukings 
in a letter to the guardian of the insulted lady. But " Time 
and the Hours," and the subtle servant man, and a bottle of 
the very best wine, brought sensible relief to the distraction 
of Charles, and though it did not altogether amount to a 
positive consolation, there was enough to soften him down so 
far that he could pen the following epistle to Mr. Nathaniel 
Drake : — 

My dear Sir and much valued Friend, — 

" I regret that a pressure of engagements will deprive 
me of the pleasure of joining your amiable family circle this 
evening ; but I hope an opportunity will arise in the course 
of a few days of which I may avail myself, for the purpose of 
saying farewell to those from whom a sense of duty to my 
country and myself vnll compel me soon to separate, perhaps, 
for ever. 

" I need not, I am sure, my dear Sir, tell you how gladly I 
would have put myself under your guidance, could I have re- 
conciled such a step with the admonitions of conscience, and 
the strenuous advice of valued friends, that I should return 
and complete my college couiae. 
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)u well know what an ejBFort it must have cost a sensitive 
like mine, to form this resolution after all that has 
; but I trust you will give me full credit for sincerity, 
[ say that I have been induced to this change solely 
view of overcoming the little weaknesses of a disposi- 
at is far too much given to change. I feel that I must 
yself for the battle of life ; and I know no better dis- 
for a temperament such as mine, than renewing that 
Dn the field of disaster. 

" Yours very truly, 

"Charles Barton." 

ir as we can learn, there was a slight difference between 
rake's reflections on this charming epistle, and the 
nts we feel disposed to put forth : our view is exceed- 
imple, and we would commend it to general adoption, 
lat either Mr. Charles was so much given to change 

had suddenly taken up the character of a liar, or his 
[hfs debauch, together with his morning's reflection, 
far besotted him, that he actually believed that he was 
: the truth. We confess a leaning to the latter alter- 

for two powerful reasons. In the first place, the 
. surrender of the conscience to the dominion of drink 
Lch more common occurrence, and so much more pro- 
han the violent rupture of truth-speaking habits — the 

making and loving of a lie. Then, secondly, when a 
me afterwards (the wine having lost some of its power) 
ake put the matter before Charles in the light in which 

had tried to put it to Mr. Drake, he felt very much 
d to charge that respectable man with having altered 
n of the letter so as to make the writer ridiculous ; on 
rounds, we are disposed to thrust the blame of the un- 
a the bottle, wherever the blame of the bottle may 

to lie, which is no present concern of ours. 
,re not in a position to state with authority what were 
iings of Nathaniel on the first perusal of this appa- 
inexceptionable letter ; but we cannot be far wtoii^YS^ 
ng them with those of a grif^n, 'wYio a\io\3\^\i^ <iai\^^ 
reat trial of seeing the gold he liai "beeiL %^\» \» ^gMsA. 
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deliberately melting itself, and flowing irrecoverably in every 
direction.' For if the antique portraits of those interesting 
guardian angels be correct, they certainly must be held to 
have been the prototype and model after which Mr. Drake 
elongated and twisted his bronzed features on the receipt of 
this strange communication from the son of one who had been, 
once on a time, his best client. 

Be this as it may, we know that he almost instantly be- 
thought himself of his great coat, and at the same time made 
up his mind to try a little of that wholesome terrorism which 
he had often wielded with beneficial results ; and to this end 
he deemed his personal presence essential, although there was 
more than one eager suitor dangling his legs fretfully on a 
high stool in the outer office. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A PIRATICAL VISIT. 

If the quiet intrusion of the morning had produced such con- 
sternation, it was fairly matched in this respect by the obstre- 
perous inroad which the Griffin made in the afternoon. There 
was no time for putting things away, — and indeed, the fright 
of the young man drove all prudence to the winds, — so that 
there was the palpable " pressure of engagements," an empty 
bottle and a full one, and a half glass besides, standing ready 
to confirm the high opinion which Mr. D. had already been 
shaping in his own mind on the subject of Mr. Charles's 
trustworthiness and solidity of character. Matters were 
sufficiently embarrassing, and the first few sentences spoken 
gave little prospect of amendment. 

" Hope 1 don't intrude ; not busy now, are you ] How do 
ye do 1 Finished all your engagements ? Because, if you haven't, 
ril wait ; my time's no consideration. Shall I help myself f 

" To be sure, Mr. Drake, by all means." 

" Thank ye all the same, but I won't ; never drink till Tve 
dined. Come, my boy, out with it ; what's the matter. Who, 
in the name of goodness, are the valued friends that have been 



' 
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g you back to Oxford 1 Where are they 1 Let me 



3." 



believe, Mr. Nathaniel, Pm the valued friends alluded 
naster's letter ; and I flatter myself — " 
ou, you blackguard^ Ee off with you, or Til throw 
)wn the stairs. Are you going ] Shut your mouth, and 
.." And the insulted friend fell below par considerably, 
Q his own esteem ; but his head leaned thoughtfully 
t the keyhole on the outer side of the door, for he felt 
I a right to know whatever might be said to affect his 
interest in Mr. Charles's future movements. 
3W, Charles, you don't mean to tell me that you've been 
Qg to that villain ("Hem ! " outside) of yours, with all his 
ip nonsense, fuddling yourself till you haven't a will of 
wn, and letting this ass bray you out of all your good 
ions ? You would have him from Oxford — that was all 
lough ; but I told you he'd be of no use to you here. 
V that kidney of old ; and I tell you they won't thrive 
ere but at Oxford ; and they know it, too, and they 
leave it but for a purpose." 

it he is a genuine fellow, and very fond of me, I know ; 
afs something." 

«, likely enough ; I don't doubt it. Why, Fm fond of 
yself ; and if I'd been brought up in the gyp line, 
no living master I'd -rather serve than you. It's 
I : it comes spontaneous from the menial heart to love 
master as you. But whaf s that to you ; it's your due ; 
lo'll tax your bill, I want to know ] " 
ell, but Mr. Drake, it isn't the thought of a moment — 
sing whim, believe me. I've made up my mind on the 
, and, much as I regret — " 

1, bother the regrets — we'll suppose all that ; and then 
ji take it for granted into the bargain, that I've made 
mind on the matter ; and I flatter myself — but never 
,hat, just now. I've made up my mind, Mr. Charles, 
is is it. Here I am, and here I stay. I have appoint- 
for every quarter of an hour in the day for a week to 
but the mountain won't go to Mohammed — you know 
it. Here I am, and here I mean to stay, till you give 
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me your word of honour as a gentlemaiiy tib[ftt you won't badge 
firom London for three months to oome j and so, if you've no 
objectionB, Til remove my great coat and my boots, and if 
you torn sullen, and won't give me anything to eat. Til send 
that scoundrel of yours to fetch my dumer in his hat— only 
he looks too hungry to trust ; ('*That*s a lie !" said the keyhok^ 
vehemently ;) or if you like to turn rational, go wash yourself 
' and put a dean shirt on (there's nothing like a change of linen 
for clearing the intellect^) and come along with me ; well dis- 
cuss a haunch of venisOn, and as much wine as you like^ send 
Oxford to the right about, and dance old Mother Boothby 
(Drake, I beg her pardon), into ecstasies. before morning — nA 
to spea^ of Sarah. Come along, my lad ; you're not unloved 
and deserted, and all that sort of thing. Why, if that crop- 
eared scamp loves you, why shouldn't we 1 There's Sarah 
been crying all afternoon with vexation, that her true kni^^ 
has turned false, and won't come to dinner." 

'^ Ah, Mr. Drake, then you don't know what happened this 
morning r* And the gallant knight did unwittingly torn 
traitor by relating in brief the event of the morning call ; 
but it only shook- Nathaniers hairy face as a wind shakes the 
forest, for he laughed as if he would never get over it, and 
joyously swore that his darling should never hear the last of 
it. But the conscience-smitten youth begged so imploringly 
that he wouldn't allude to it for the world, that Kathaniel 
half wickedly promised, as he said, " Never fear me, Charlefl^ 
I love her too well to hurt her. But I see you're getting 
round ; come, there's a man, pluck up heart ; put on a dean 
shirt, and you'll feel as brisk as the little deer whose savouij 
haunch is at this moment spinning roimd merrily at my 
kitchen fire." 

There was no resisting such a combination of firmness and 
good nature, and Charles retired to his dressing-room with 
the fit of the blues pretty well gone, whence he emerged by- 
and-by, with all the self-possession and dignity of a dean 
frilled shirt and other most irreproachable and comdy g^ 
ments, and a serious resolve to be jolly for once. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

OENIAL SHOWERS. 

During the journey to Nathaniers residence, there was 
scarcely any conversation ; for that gentleman himself was 
revolving great thoughts on the subject of venison, and when 
he ceased from that theme, he became perplexed about the 
means of explaining his appearance as convoy to Mr. Charles, 
so as not to compromise the youth in the opinion of the ladies. 
He was a rapid schemer, and his mind was made up in plenty 
of time to expound the state of the case to his wife and 
daughter as soon as he entered their presence with his prize. 

" Tve brought him, you see, dears ; poor fellow, ho was so 
beset with * a pressure of engagements,' that he couldn't have 
come if I hadn't been good-natured enough to go and help 
himL out of the throng, and set a few little matters to rights. 
Nothing like system, is there, Charles, for getting through 
* pressures' 1 But system isn't learned in a day. Never mind, 
m soon teach you mine ; and so, ladies, as I've probably lost 
a good many fees by this unremunerating business, I'U have 
a kiss a-piece for my pains, and two more from Sarah, and 
then to dinner with what appetite Heaven may send." 

Feminine obedience is the bulwark of social and domestic 
order, as well as the mainspring of masculine happiness ; 
otherwise we should be disposed to deal very leniently with 
the decided repugnance of Miss Boothby to this business-like 
settlement of unquestioned claims ; as it was, however, she 
preferred to pass her good word for 3«. 4d[., as her half of the 
fee ; and we are by no means surprised that she should have 
chosen this course, for, most assuredly, had she literally obeyed 
her hirsute step-father, she would have been imcomfortably 
red in the fece all the evening. 

The dinner was different— if anything, even better. The 
conversation was different, perhaps a little duller and more 
constrained ; but the State of Mr. Charles's mind very e»i^^<wijik?5 
recovered the peculiar and very genial ton^ oi ^'ei %x^ \£kS/$^»- 
ing of Hhese friends. And before tho gXYm. \icsvrt ^^ ^^ac- 
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which the "first notions" of moral science forbade the methodi- 
cal lawyer from transgressing — we may venture to say that Mr. 
Charles was in the enviable mood of a favoured swain who 
has had rather a longer tiff with his Audrey than was 
pleasant, and had just made it up ; although in his case, both 
the favouritism and the tif^ as well as the reconciliation, were 
the creatures of his own imagination. 

Our acquaintance with heroines is, as yet, recent and con- 
tracted ; and on that ground, we have not the hardihood, for 
this turn, to follow Miss Boothby to her boudoir (we believe 
that is the correct thing), nor yet to her pillow, bathed, doubt- 
less, with no end of tears, and puffed up (aerated, we might 
say) with no end of sighs ; but considering that one day, not 
so very long after, she became Mrs. Charles Barton, we have 
little doubt that the usual melancholy prologoumena were 
properly gone through. Then again, it is incumbent on the 
chronicler who seeks the public credit for his narrative, to be 
scrupulously minute in the description of personal appear- 
ance ; so much is this minuteness insisted on, that if he should 
divide the face into five hundred distinct parts, and transfer 
each part to liis page with as much life and expression and 
beauty as belonged to the entire countenance, the exaggera- 
tion would be welcomed with rapture, as **so true to nature," 
" one feels as if one knew her," and so forth. 

But as to Sarah, though she sometimes did divide or 
multiply her little face into somewhere about five hundred 
parts, by looking into one of those funny, round, many* 
angled mirrors at which our grandsires wondered, we feel 
indisposed to repeat the process here. One face was enough 
in all conscience — especially when it was so beneficent and 
meek, and so loving and intelligent — a slight and graceful 
shade for the lamps of love and piety and plain sense within. 
Then, if we were disposed to chop up that slender figure 
into h.ye hundred parts, no doubt we should detect many 
fragments of the line of beauty, and gentle swell, and elegant 
limbs ; but we should despair of putting the pieces together 
again, so as to reproduce our Sarah, as God made her, and as 
we used to love her. And now ^e mention the word love, it 
occurs to us that we cannot "bettei conNerj ovit Q^\i.\si^\simQns 
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f the appearance of this heroine, than by the assertion of a 
olemn conviction, that no one ever saw her without wishing 
e might love her ; and no one ever dared to love her, without 
passionate effort to win her, if he was a man ; or an equally 
assionate leaning to suicide, if he was a simpleton. She 
light be described (and, indeed, often was so described, even 
J men of undoubted repute for orthodoxy) as one who had 
ither kept her first estate, or had very early in life turned 
er back from her fallen condition, and was always getting 
:earer and nearer to the gates from which her first parents 
lad once been driven forth. In her heart of hearts she had 
aade not so much a shrine as a home for the grand remedial 
iith once delivered to the saints ; and that perennial spring 
pread over her whole being, physical and spiritual, a culture, 

grace, and a loveliness far more entrancing and over- 
K)weTing, even to the sensualist, than all the voluptuous 
nticements of more material and sensuous beauty. To sum 
ip this transcendental description, she was extremely neat in 
ler dress and her manners, light complexioned — full of native 
;Tace in her general address, overflowing with tenderness, 
rhen once love had broken the thin ice of restraint, and, 
[nally, as already intimated, about one-tenth of her mother in 
itilk. That was our Sarah. It would be wrong, no doubt, 
o date the mutual passion of those young hearts to the second 
,ny more than to the first meeting at Kathaniers dinner 
able ; but it was somewhere between the two, or in the 
leighbourhood of both evenings, that their course of love 
ook its rise. " They never told their love" in detail, except 
o each other, and now the interesting secret has gone with 
Jarah to the grave ! and it remains for us to collect, with 
everent affection, the traces of its unhindered growth. 

One of the most important, as well as one of the earliest 
races we have been able to discover, was the alteration in 
lir. Charles's temper of mind and habits of life. To the 
lo amall astonishment of Mr. Mottram, that gentleman's 
noxiotonotis leisure was almost unbroken, except by the fre- 
liimt and self-indulgent diversions to which hia li'dlx);:^^ ^^s^ 
(hren. His respect for his master sensibly mci»a&%^ ^i^ ">^ 
became almost painful to him when his maal^x TxxiNi^^'^s^^J^sar 
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sel^ and talked familiarly with his idan. He could not account 
for the change ; for, though one so near the person of a lover 
could not well he ignorant that there was love in the case, 
yet his own experiences in that line furnished him with no 
clue to the mystery which surrounded his master — so unsatis- 
factory, so uniufluential, had they heen ; or, if there had heen 
any result from his amorous fsmcies, it had heen of such a 
diametrically opposite kind, that he was ever so many weeks 
hefore he announced to the irreligious cook, that " it was 
Drake's prim little girl that was at the bottom of all this 
confounded Methodism." He stoutly vaunted .almost eveiy 
night in the kitchen, that the benighted individual upstaiis 
should have warning on the morrow ; but the morrow always 
suggested the prudent reflection, that the more his master 
reformed, the more room would there be, and at the same 
time the less occasion, for the exercise of lus manoeuvring 
talents in « regard to the hamper which had been removed 
from its undignified solitude in the little back room to a 
goodly fellowship of kindred spirits in the cellar next door 
to the kitchen. 

The amount of reformation which Love accomplished in 
Mr. Charles was considerable in the gross, though, from its 
transiency, we should suspect a large admixture of what 
school arithmetics call " Tare and Tret." The mornings were 
about equally divided between Selden and Sarah ; the one he 
read ostensibly — to the other he wrote absurdly ; or else, on 
very fine days (and ho contrived to find a great many more 
of the kind than most Londoners fall in with), he would urge 
the considerations of health on her side, and relaxation from 
arduous reading on his side, as irresistible arguments for 
boating excursions on the river. The boating in itself was 
not exactly a passion with him ; but he had taken an oar now 
and then in his Oxford days — more generally, however, he 
had betaken himself to punting on his own account ; and, to 
do him justice, he was sufticiently modest to take with him 
at all times a pimply-faced waterman, whose redeeming merit 
was deafness, but whose presence and well-known character 
gave the best possible guarantee against drowning. Then the 
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js (Sundays to boot) were one undeviating round of 
courting — whatever that may signify, 
ay be asked what the Buccaneer said to all this. We 
— ^nothing, vocally — not a word (as became a father), 
was appUed to for permission to do the very thing 
they had been doing for weeks ; and then he growled 
his bush— He supposed it wasn't Christian-like to 
70 wives, and not canonical to marry a step-daughter ; 
B — ^but he supposed it couldn't be helped; and he 
k) talk about settlements, (the unfeeling monster of a 
ng !) and was constantly wanting to know which of 
) made the first offer, and when they had fixed for the 
g. But Mrs. Drake was swallowed up (large as she 
f her pride and pleasure. She did no mean share of 
irting herself ; despised the very memory of the de- 
Mr. Boothby's spiritless addresses; and sometimes 
3 far as to wish it was proper to wish she was a widow 

Barton obeyed with alacrity a summons to London 
the worthy Mr. Drake had dispatched very speedily 
le formal communication of Charles. Not thdt there 
.e slightest doubt in the stepfather^s mind as to the 
ileness of the match to both parties, but especially, he 
rsuaded, to the Bartons, father and son. The mere 
3t of losing his pleasant companion and favourite did 
upt him to depreciate her exceUent qualities, with 
' of either consoling himself, or mislea(&ng his young 
; on the contrary, when he set himself to study all her 
in the new light gathering round her, Ids esteem in- 
L tenfold, and his fatherly love went hand-in-hand with 
eem. His motive in sending for Mr. Barton was to be 
in these feelings ; for he felt assured that the mere 
on of such a lovable being into a family so wasted as 
t Arlton, would bring a joy great enough to fill every 
He was generous by nature, but the few years he had 
dth his kindly wife and her kindlier daughter, had 
pened his heart still wider ; and now, when he thought 
life-long sorrow of his friend, he rejoiced that he had 
child to give to his home. 
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No idme was loet on the hOaafB part ; bat to aay tiuit he 
hastened on the wings of inepr esaibte gfadneBH, would be. 
nntroe ; his own love had been so tender— so sorely hmt— 
so smitten with untimely blight — ^that he could not bat be 
solidtons, eren to pain^ when he leaxned that his only son 
had given his inexperienced heart into anothei^s keeping 
His Imowledge of Suah was of long standing indeed, bat h^ 
had never weighed her in the balance with the happinees and 
the very life di his duld. He had yet to look her thiooj^ 
and through — ^to criticisey to know heov in shorty ai( he womd 
know the wile of his son* If anxiety predominated daring 
the journey, and grew &st as the hoar approached in* whidi 
so many fears were to be dispersed or oonfizmedr— no sooner 
had he embraced his Charies, and listened to the artless, ani' 
mated tale of love, than he &lt sensible relief His boy was- 
himself again. GQie old springs of affiwtiony which not long 
ago threatened to dry ap, were playing away jn the baoyBnt 
heart ; and the healtii both of mind and of body, so latdj 
sinking in languor, was fresh and sweet as the morning air. 
How could he hold back his confidence and blessing firom 
the gentle maiden who had worked this enchantment on his 
son 1 Before he saw her, and while yet returning her filial 
greeting, anxiety passed away, and he blessed his son's be- 
trothed. He remembered the blank dismay of his own early 
days, when he looked into the heart of his wife, and found 
there no image, no thought, no love of God; but now he 
could hardly bear to look upon that fervent piety which made 
his own appear to him stale, pitiful, almost dead. He could 
« not quite solve the mystery of so much love for Charley and 
so much love to God : but he doubted neither fiacL He 
imderstood that the one love not only hallowed but inten- 
sified the other ; yet he could not distinctly recall any hour 
in his own life, unless when calamity had bruised him, in 
which human and Divine love had blended so thorou^y 
together. 

Did he ever change his point of view % Did he stand side 

by side with that heavenly pilgrim, and, looking with her 

and for bei at the companion, of her upward jonmey, wonder 

whethei ahe would be strong enoTi^ \o ^iiaw \3msl'^i^ bar to 
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skies, or tremble lest lie should hinder, pervert, and finally 
;roy tiie purpose and the aim of that young life ? Oh ! it 
)ly fell not to his share of duty to think and pray for her, 
)pt that she might save and bless his child ! But if he 
ived her to his heart as the very fountain of peace to 
self and of healing to his son, was it not unkind that he 
lid forget how terrible the risk her love would lead her 
neur 1 Yes, it was selfish : not to be blamed of us, in- 
l ; for if our thoughts are ever tremulous with a palsying 
ow, such as had fEillen on him, we shall be selfish too. 
n at the gates of mercy, and at the throne of Grace, we 
1 present only our own immediate and all-absorbing 
ights in sacrifice to Grod ; still, as he clasped her in his 
3, his lips should have framed a double prayer to speak 
his new-found, redoubled love : — " Lord, may she save 
son by Thy good help 1 Lord, save Thou her soul, 
igh my boy should perish !" 

: Mr. Barton did not enter into practical sympathy with 
part of the momentous question of religion, it is hardly 
itter of surprise that no very pointed display of zeal on 
head was made by either Mrs. or Mr. Drake. Nathaniel 
e no professions, though it was understood he put in 
tice the major part of Christianity. That he was neither 
usiastic in religion, nor even moderately impressed with 
rast relative importance, might be concluded from his 
nonal and sole comments : — ** Still waters run deep ;" 
le thing at a time, and plenty too f " A place for every- 
g '* (he meant church), " and everything in its place " (he 
it himself on Sunday mornings) ; so that, while he never 
Lied the fervour of Sarah's piety by ridicule, he was not 
fcly the kind of person to feel moved by any fears for her 
ious character, on the ground of her contemplated union 
an irreligious man. In very truth, she was so schooled 
javenly lore, and so armed with spiritual weapons, that 
jould have gained no new cautiousness from her father's 
sels, if he had volunteered any ; and she needed not, 
gh she would not have spurned, the sympathy or th^ 
of man. 
er mother waa of that pliable sort that toa mVi ^0:5 
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mould, if it only stays long enon^ She vas not in the hahit 
of telling it, because there was not the slightest occasion — aa 
everybody knew it neaily as well as hezself — ^bnt it was a 
very painful hat, that the late Mr. Boothby had been an 
abundantly zealous and an abundantly dishonest Methodist 
of some sort or other, she did ndt know aocmately which, and 
though her daughter was a living temple of the true God, 
whose fires had been lighted by these same Methodists^ she 
could never quite overcome the disagreeable associations of Ml 
Boothby deceased, and lus peculiar religious beLLefe; sothaton 
her marriage with Mr. Drake, it might be truly add, she had 
no doctrinal prejudices to overcome — her religions sensibilitiei 
were a little awry, but they were stamped with no disceniihk 
pattern, and Nathaniel, as we have seen, kept no partknilai 
die at hand for impressing religious truths on human heazti 
It is not to be supposed that Sarah, conscientiously and 
earnestly religious as she was, neglected to use her influeiuM 
in the hour of love's sweet prime for the noblest and hol^. 
ends. She could not gainsay the pleadings of her own heart in 
behalf of Charles — his motherless and almost solitary youth — 
his excusable ambition in college contests — his wrecking 
disappointments — ^his unsettled London life — ^his present 
mad delight in her all-sufficing love — his burning visions of 
earthly happiness, so neen to their fulfilment, or rather, theii 
commencement — but she knew a secret, "the secret of the 
Lord," and her true maidenly heart would not, could not keep 
that secret from him ; she had a weU of living waters^ and 
could she hesitate to draw and give him to (kink, who bat 
yesterday had been so weary in the desert, and now thirsted 
for bliss 1 Her soul was rejoicing in the hope which took in 
all the glory of God ; could she leave him to his beggarly 
heritage of earthly good ; she, so infinitely rich, and hi 
loved one so poor ) Besides, she remembered that thon^ 
she had given her allegiance, and her love, and her Ufe to 
Charles, the gift had been forestalled — her all, for ever, had 
been bought ; it was not hers to offer — but she had offered it 
to him whose own it was already, and " the Crucified *' had 
accepted the proffered gift — ^had led her, as she thought^ to 
aak it at his hands again, a looxi, a ^c^<sss£CL\s»»t^ to Uess 
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another human heart with the usury of that great treasure 
which belonged of right to Grod. Was she not sworn a 
faithful minister of Heaven? How could she ac<50unt for 
that precious stewardship, the Heaven-lent life, if she used it 
not to gain a husband's soul for God ? 

In her guilessness and unsuspecting simplicity, she imagined 
that her first efforts were successful — her first betrothal 
sacrifice accepted, and the prayer of her passionate earthly 
love sealed and answered from on high. But if she was 
oiistaken, it was not the result of hypocrisy and wilful 
leiception ; for Charles, who abnost worshipped her step- 
Bsither, because she clung to him so fondly, could not fail to 
bless and to love the religion which she counted so precious, 
md which added so greatly to her happiness and her worth. 
it is an old, but, at the same time, a very note- worthy tes- 
timony to the paramount value and power of religion, that 
it is so often called to aid mortal love in its vain efforts after 
jelf-utterance. It becomes indispensable as the vehicle of 
khat vehement love which breaks all the bounds of ordinary 
iction, and defies ordinary speech — the love which dreams 
;hat it can never die — must rise, and thrive, and bloom ever- 
more. But we need hardly insist on the danger of supposing 
ihis use of religion, however spontaneous and fervent, to be 
ihe adoption of Christianity which God has demanded from 
nankind. We would not have the pencillings of a heavenly 
int erased from the sweet pictures of earthly love, for they 
nay remain when other hues begin to fade ; we do not urge 
(uspicion on either in reference to the other's genuine piety — 
>nly that each heart prove itself, and save itself from find- 
ng, when too late, that it has nursed a strong delusion and 
k lie ! The elegant and touching reference in Charles's letters 
jid conversation to the brevity of life — the glories of 
temity — the love of the Father — the wonders of Ee- 
Lemption, were but stolen garlands flung on the pathway of 
lis beloved ; they were not his own — he had never made 
hem such — he had never paid their price of tears and self- 
[enial, and a lowly suppliant faith. Tliey had the semblance 
f that reality which they were intended to TecY^TOC^\fe^ ^-^csw^ 
if "beaxity to deceive even one who was iam\\\a;t ^S^ *vi^^ 
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fruit unto holineBS^ and oan we blame her, as ahe counted on 
the end being eyerlasting life % Bat eren from thia case, if 
there were no corroboration from a thousand otheniy we might 
aafely say, that at no period of Ufd is it so important, to be 
vigilant against the tempter, who seizes upon the hours of 
delirium that he may substitute fancy and sentiment for sohd 
and rational fedth — ^the burnished brass, instead of the fine 
gold of the sanctuary. She could not doubt lus love for her. 
Oh, no 1 That was beyond allfear ; but^ mixed up with this, 
and always in bright harmonyi was the ardent seeming of a 
heavenly mind-— could she doubt this f It bore the same 
warranty — it was regular, constant, passionate. If she doubted 
here, how could she trust his human love f Both came like 
blended strains upon one soft summer's breese— her ear and 
her soul could make no distinction ; if one was delusive, the 
whole would prove a dream. 
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King, — ** To persevere 

In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness : 'tis unmanly grief; 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven, — 
A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 
An understanding simple and unschooled." 

Hahlbt. 



" Here's that which is too weak to be a sinner — 
Honest water, which ne'er left man i' the mire." 

TDiOK OP Athens. 
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A most incomparable man, breathed, as it were. 
To an imtirable and continuate goodness." 

TiHOK OP Athens. 
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THE SECRET -A BLESSING. 



RE-AWAKENING LIFE. 

3 important preliminary arrangements were completed 
bout loss of time, and as the matter of settlements was 
almost entirely in Mr. NathanieFs hands, there can be 
le doubt that he contrived to secure no unworthy set-off 
inst the couple of thousands which he generously gave as 
ower to his adopted daughter. Mr. Barton was still a 
dthy man, and by his quiet mode of living at Arlton he 
; enabled to make some way towards repairing the serious 
ite of fortune which had marked the close of his earlier 
. happier years. To him it was only an addition to the 
lie of money when he divided his substance with his 
Ldren. All his thoughts were pre-occupied with the 
jstion — How can I promote and make sure the happiness 
eJI I care for on earth 1 And even if he had been less 
citous for Charles, there would have been an equal indifFer- 
8 on the subject of property. From the first it had been 
ler a burden than a blessing, and he often gravely acknow- 
^d his own unfitness for the management of pecuniary 
Its. Besides, he had recently entered upon a new phase 
life. His opinions had received a lively development in 
lew direction. Always remembering in his prayers and 
ritable deeds the poor of this world, he had kept alivft 
h more than average vigour the imp\\\sea ol a ^'svi^w^^ 
ore ; hut until within a few years \i© \ia.A. "Vi^ea. e«i3&K^ 
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with fhe open-handed distribation of his weaLQi, and the 
moiefonnal'Comiflelsof ckncaloafhoiily and w^^ Later 
on, howeyer, he had begun to inrtUnte solemn qnestionmgB 
into the past^ that he mi^ make up in the solitode winch 
God had granted him, his last account He "was terrified to 
find his lUe had been for the most part but a moody dream; 
that the vows which hehad taken in lus youth had not only been 
broken and relinqnished, but they had never been fiilfilled as 
their solemnity demanded. Hiey had been scrapaloaafy ob- 
served, and ponctilionsly renewed year after year, and area 
day after day ; but his devotion had been more the prefer e nce 
of taste, or the indulgence of the better part of hu desfne^ 
than the zeal of a prophet whose message to the world was of 
stupendous moment Mingling with his'sad^ening refiectiiHtt^ 
and gradually forming them into a godly sorrow and a nib- 
stantial penitence, were the awful shadowa of that faright Ii6 
which he had not long before given back to the great Jvdff, 
so maimed and wounded, that he trembled, ooold not fidlto 
tremble, lest his own faidty tenderness and insane forbeaianoe 
would at least be blamed because it left the wide wound alone 
to bleed the soul's sweet life away. Why had GU)d bereft 
him 1 He had been greatly trusted — ^had he been unfedthfol f 
Why had God not strand^ him in utter poverty, or smitten 
the noble mind within, or hidden him in the grave. Why 
had he been cast, a lonely man, with wealth, with leiEnue^ 
and with surviving piety, on the edge of that scene of miseiy 
and fruitless toil and aU-consuming vice 1 He had been made 
to feel how infinite might be the grief which folly and weak- 
ness and trifling with temptations could inflict even in the 
present world, and as he gazed upon the external wretchedness 
around him, that experience prevented him ^m the erroneons 
fancy that there must be some special recompensing pleasoie 
beneath the hideous spectacle of wantonness and self-debase- 
ment He knew that there were some sins that could eat 
their way moth-like through the rich man's purple — bum 
through the mail of steel, and corrode the purest and most 
loving hearts. And could the woe be less poignant^ when 
there was no\ight to soothe beside it — ^when rags, and filth, 
and pestilence proclaimed i\i — ^\ksviixi^^^<^fii&%2vd the death 
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gripe shrieked in dreadful chorus — " Drink is Death 1 " His 
torn heart wearied to he away from misery he could so 
well understand) and thought so incurahle. But had he ever 
tried to arrest this spreading deadly plague ) Had he ever, in 
his rage of sorrow for the past, risen up to curse the demon 
from his house, and proclaim that curse to men 1 ^o, he had 
sported with the satyr — and still he pressed the ruddy wine- 
cup to his lip— hut he was safe. His inclinations, even, were 
not towards indulgence of a sensual kind. Still more safe 
was he, hecause of his principle and faith. But was he safe ? 
He leaned upon a rock — ^but there had heen times when that 
very rock had shaken to its foundations, as if his trials had 
proved too heavy to endure. Might there not even yet come 
a deluge of sorrow that should sweep his principles and faith 
away ? Oh, if God should slay his last one, lay him dead 
and lost before his feet ? How would he stand in that evil 
day 1 Where would he that fatient, lowly, trusty faith 1 
Would it not die within him 1 And if so, all was gone — the 
rod of his stay would he broken, and the tempter might work 
his will. 

But if he himself were safe, the more urgent question still 
remained, what of Charles 1 " Oh, how I love the dear boy," 
he said, and often said — " I would strip myself of all to make 
him great and happy. His life shall not, cannot, be the tame 
seclusion mine has been. His proud spirit shall have room — 
yes, and power— sway, triumph. He is worthy of them aU. 
He shall be his country's shield and glory, and his name shall 
live on men's tongues and thankful hearts for ever. Yes, I 
-will give him aU ; and in the noontide of his prosperous life 
lie shall turn aside to bless me, to guide my fidtering steps, 
that I may see his greatness and his goodness too. It is not 
my timid and retiring spirit that quickens that proud step 
and flashes from that restless eye. Alice, he is thine own, 
thine whoUy. Ah — ^but have I forgotten — ^when can I — ^how 
can I even in heaven forget — that mother — that only boy 1 
Has she enriched him with her great gifts and her impas- 
sioned nature 1 He drew her life away when he was bom — 
her mind's life went out when he was "boxn. X^»^ ^^ ^^s:^^ 
him a22 — all she had — as I would now •, W\. '^^a ^^ ^S!^ ^^" 
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'Tenomed t Was that fiie amoaldflriiig — is it now t Ifay it 
not break Ibrth to deyoor the lidL inharitance of mentel 
power, and paich, and bli^t^ and nun all .bestdes t Wbat 
dioYe ber to maddening dnu]^^ t I trast — ^I know it was 
diaeaae. Will he then pine^ and thiist^ and lage^ and dioop, 
and die like her $ Moat that fell grate ML once again betweoi 
two pledged hearts, and I who wondered at his beby-loze^ and 
drank in all comfort from hii( snule— mnst I— can I bear to 
hear that voice rave and see that amik fiid% and in ita stead 
the maniac grin, the madman's bowling lan^tert Mensy, 
Lord — 1 cryl oh pity, Lord, I weep nnto thee I God in 
heaven forbid ! One is &r, fiur too mneh, and yet I dieam 
that in the daj of reckoning I may plead with Alice — my 
great love — ^my nnwamed love^— bnt^ oh, if I meet them, 
standing apart in the embradngsof a kindred sorrow t WiU 
not Alice bid me away, in tenor for her child — the child she 
left me — will she not upbraSd me that my love was selfish, 
feeble, worthless — and corse me through those dreadfdl boms, 
that I hacl not learned the lesson of her &11 in time to saTe 
the boy ? Oh, no ! That twofold curse would sink me into 
hell. I will not hear my Charles saying in the last words I 
ever hear him speak — * Father, you knew my peril, and yet 
you would not try to save me. You bade me drink — I dnmk 
—1 died — I perished.' He shall not say it ; I will appeal to 
the great Judge with clean hands. He must not, mtui not 
perish, but if — oh, if he should? Great Grod, I will be free 
of blood — my own child's blood." 

After such mournful but salutary musings, Mr. Barton felt 
the strength of a fixed purpose, and was at peace. But he 
was tossed to and fro in a little while in search of a fixed 
plan. It seemed to him at first that all his efforts should he 
directed to the solemn admonition and the affectionate en- 
treaty — that he should brace himself to the melancholy recital 
of a mothei^s sin and madness that he might save a son from 
death. But soberer reflection led him to apprehend that a 
full revelation of the dreadful secret might hurry on the veiy 
fate he wished to ward off from Charles. It seemed a wise 
part to wait, and watch, ajid pray *, and thus be like the tried 
soldier who listens in Ms sleep, iptTen^ai^X^^'^XftK^Skia^wjilthY 
foot-fall, and to repel the intiuBiou oi ^^ io^ 
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And he thought — "How many of my neighbours may at this 
very hour be borne down to more than death, because on their 
hearth has fallen the shadows of that doom which I only fear 
for Charles ? And these the ignorant — the very poor — the 
honest or the guilty — how shall they be comforted ] Who 
will urge the claims of wisdom and of Highest love 1 Who 
win pour oil into their wounds ] Who can point out the 
narrow way of escape ? Who can save their other children ? 
Who will stretch forth a hand to save themselves ] I never 
tried in vain at Oxford ; and many a happy household, many 
a prosperous and honoured father is blessing me at this hour, 
that I dared to save him when a youth. I will go forth and 
scatter blessings — that in my old age, in all times of sorrow that 
yet may come, in the judgment, and in heaven, I may reap the 
blessings of the poor, and bear my sheaves to God.'' — But yet 
he hovered in uncertainty ; the purpose was immovable, but the 
means unsettled. He would forth and try ; so gather wisdom. 

Some years before, not very far from his own house, stood the 
well-known cottage and the nursery ground of Archie Simp- 
son. Archie was a skilful planter, and had good employment 
and increasing markets for his young trees and shrubs — for 
Arlton was a growing town, growing not only long insipid rows 
of cottage houses as like as like could be, but here and there 
and round about, houses of a gayer and more various fashion 
— some of large pretensions, but all wanting Archie's shrubs. 
The nurseryman, though Scotch, was thriftless ; or, at least, 
he showed few signs, either in himself or house, of his increas- 
ing trade. The truth is, as Archie often, very often explained, 
gardening was damp work, even in summer, and then it was 
droughty besides ; and to his rather contracted mind, there 
was only one remedy for this double evil. Beer would do 
very well for the drought, or even water may-be j but it was 
BO good for the damp. Then thick boots might do to keep 
out the damp, but they only made the drought worse. So 
there seemed to be no choice left It was rheumatism or 
whisky. Nobody found any fault with him on the score of 
expense, for was he not getting on famously ] And he found 
very little fault with himself, for he'd a Tig\i\i \iO ^o ^\^ V^ 
liked with his own, and he wasn't going \jq \i^ ^.Odl^^ «q^ 
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pained mto an (M inan beCbro his ti^ Softwoold 

seem, aoocndiiig to bis own liew of the cne^ tliat fhooi^ bk 
business nus flonrisbing -wBaHlj bejond all fimner ezperianoe^ 
the expenses of working it ate np all the profits before thej 
came in. Mis. Simpson was a simpls body, who seldomgsfs 
herself license or time to look into her husband's affidn^ or 
his peccadOloes either. She had emoo^ to do, aba said» 
without looking after a dronken fool like tiiat eveiy hour of 
the day and night What that ** enough to do'* mi^t meia 
is a myth alto^ther ; it wants satisfiustoiy escplanationtothii 
day. For, to the best of oxa remembrance (we wore yooii(^ 
then, it is true), she had only one child at a time^ and only 
one of them all lived abpye a month or two ; aiul it is an 
ascertained &ct that she'd veiy little waabing to do ; neither 
she nor her husband ever being fit to be seen, and the baby 
for the time as much inured to dirt as the &thef s shroba 
It is true she kept a shop ; but it was such a little ahop^ and 
such a nasty shop, and had so little in it^ and was so out of 
the way, that its only customers^ or nearly so, we can vouch, 
were groups of boys, one or more of whom might perchance 
have a halfpenny to spend, all the rest hanging on in a greedy 
parasitical way to go shares, and all, with wonderful unanimity, 
bent on profiting by the excusing hali^penny to lay in a goodly 
supply of nice straight sticks, or thick strong rough lengths^ 
with a curve at the root end. 

Now, whether it was that Archie had on one Saturday 
night rather overdone the anti-rheumatic remedy, and bo 
driven the rheimi to his brain, or whether he had rashly, as 
he said, paid more wages to his men than he had any need to 
have done, we do not know ; but, as true as fate, he had no 
meat in his basket, in fact, nothing but tobacco and an dd 
friend of a bottle, that could almost have found its own way 
by this time to the !N^ag^s Head in the market-place ; and, as 
it was very late, and the shops all shut, there seemed no 
chance of getting anything in time for Sunday's dinner. In 
this emergency Mr. and Mrs. Simpson did as people often do 
when the cupboard hasn't a bone in it ; they fell a-dreamingof 
forbidden luxuries, until a burning indignation against Iffiod- 
Jorda and law-makeis waxm^^ \>o\)ici \scfiask\j^ vsid. i^cactical 
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defiance of the one and the other led Mrs. Simpson to propose, 
and Mr. Simpson to devise, snares for the capture of rabbits, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, or any other stray " privileges of 
nobility," as they were lien and might even yet be called. 
It was not seemly that their pot should be empty on the 
Sabbath, while the vermin that gnawed their young trees into 
premature decay, might very readily be put in pound in that 
same pot 

Such, we make no doubt, would have been the reasonings 
of the worthy couple, if any reasoning had been called for in 
the circumstances ; but whether they cherished any enlarged 
views on the game-laws, or had no knowledge of their practical 
working beyond the fact of the ii^'uries they had long sustained, 
it is but too true that Mr. Simpson proceeded with a caution and 
resolution — and returned witii a hare and a rabbit — ^worthy of 
one who had been at that business often before. It was, to 
say no more, an unlucky circumstance for him that he was by 
no means the only individual in Arlton who cherished revo- 
lutionary notions on the subject of game. So far from this 
was the actual case, that for many weeks past an tmusual 
measure of liveliness |had been observable in more than one 
publio-house where popular goose-clubs were supposed to 
shelter still more popular but sacredly guarded mysteries in 
reference to pigeons, birds, and pheasants. Vigorous measures 
bad been thus forced on the reluctant neighbouring squires. 
They felt in a special manner, that they were the responsible 
guardians of public morals, and the upholders of the glorious 
Constitution, though there might be a slight variance just 
about election time as to what the Constitution meant. To 
them — "in solemn conclave met" — it seemed good to lay 
down with new pomp the good old English maxim that game 
was given for sport ; that it was poison to the morals of the 
poor 80 much as to think about it, rendering them (and they 
spoke very feelingly on this point) discontented with their 
lot in life, which lot forbade all sport as sin, and with their 
daily bread, and daily beer, and weekly dish of pork ; that it 
was essential for the good government of the turbulent ma»3j^ 
tiiat rich men should reside on their estates aoTue^ io\53?CcL ^«:^ 
of the year. And bow could they ] "Waa \\.m\i^X3caaa:3^ T^aiyos.^ 
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« 

to leave London aolongwiihoataqpeeialiTidTiceadgntt Ai4 
what induoement in the conntiy, fbegr wondeired, bat stoUilf 
fieldfly and wdl-tiained dogs, and plenty of garnet ^ Bfw 
the mannfiu^ring men, who wezefllowlj pfoahing their it$f 
amongst the ranks of the gentiy, by ht^Tiiig gcousd hm 
under the veiy feet of those who had finr sges looked xqfcm 
themselves as England's natural lords and ownen — enren tbns 
*^ new men," as old Bome would have called them, shook ef 
their pleb^an sympathies, and recQgnijAd^ as if by instiiifl^IlM 
intimate dependence of the veiy throne and church, of Th^snA 
on the preservation of game and Ihe proaeeatioik of manv 
ders ^^ with the utmost vigour of the law." 

Luckless Archie; he had never been suspected 1 "Wkii 
indeed, could have thought that he would run counter to tte 
highestinterestsof those who mostly patroniied but aeldampni 
hiTTi ! Low as was the estimation in which the squixeinkl 
held the grades beneath them, they never could have loohediit 
ingratitude so base. But though Archie's penonal dune m 
these dark conspiracies was never even dreamed oi^ Ui 
extensive shrubberies were the roosting-places most affected lij 
the neighbouring pheasants, and his young trees gave kind^ 
nourishment to rabbits of a tender age when there was nothing 
better to be had, and the fear was no discredit to the keeper 
that other night birds, besides pheasants, roosted thereabon^ 
and other depredators than the poor harmless hare, biaiaed 
and scraped and broke the dens^y crowded cane-like plants- 
tions. The force of these considerations had on that iU-£Gited 
night brought within ear-shot, and gun-shot, if they'd been in 
the mind, some half-a-dozen '^ stout, active, and courageous 
men. — N.B. Those who knew the Arlton poachers hest, p»- 
ferred.'' These men knew all about it They were all 000:* 
verted poachers, up to every dodge. They knew better tian 
to shoot first ; they were content with silent watching^ and 
noiseless following, and thus the cosy plan — ^all in his own 
grounds, too — came to a grievous end. 

The lordlings of the county thronged the bench at the next 

assizes, as if poor Archie had poisoned his wife, or shot a leal 

lord, or plotted his country's downML ; indeed he had done 

mach worse. It was nol ^^ eomsxvsni ^ims^ ^l^^^s^c^bin^it 
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iras the unpardonable sin of doing it on his own grounds, or 
very near his own. There was incalculable danger here — 
what would be the end of it ? He must be made an example 
of; and they looked as if it would be too merciful to hang 
him. They wished they had thought of it in time ; there 
should have been a new clause in the statutes of treason, to 
meet a case so outrageous, and so ruinous to the country ; but 
as it was, the law happily was still in force by which they could 
transport him for seven years. This law was put in force, and 
the prosperous seedsman was seen no more in those parts for 
many a day. He had, a little time before the period of our 
story, roamed back to his old quarters. His crime was 
expiated, but it was not of a kind to be forgiven. To the 
poor he was more than a martyr, he was a kind of saint. 
They had rejoiced unfeignedly, to find that he had made 
common cause with them, and now they welcomed him with 
all the honour of an Arlton triumph. But the poor had no 
gardens, and Archie could not weave ; and the rich, and even 
those who would be thought getting rich, would have naught 
to say to one who had long years ago dared to steal his own 
game. 

His loving wife had been the first and only party to 
feel the glow of popularity. For, in her destitution, pen- 
niless and husbandless, and almost babeless, she had thrown 
herself upon a kind, discerning public, and the public had 
responded with a patent mangle. This was, in her judgment, 
worth a brace of husbands such as Archie, for it did nothing 
but make money, and could not go out when it liked spending 
as much as it earned, like Archie. She, consequently, offered 
but a cool welcome to the returning exile ; and while she 
tried to speculate on what would become of her now, she 
most deliberately wished they'd given him a lifer instead of 
only seven years. Nor was it imnatural that this unwomanly 
wish should acquire strength night by night, when she 
stretched her wearied limbs to rest with the unpleasant 
thought that she had been griadiog at that mangle all day, 
only to make Archie dmnk all night 

Mr. Barton well remembered the excitemftuXi oi\iQKX\ \»r«^ 
and country seven years before ; but Tae W^ \.^N5Arsi ti<^ \»^'» 

o 
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except to beg Yeaj timidly of some xoBffsbaMiiidfjbhowt tiut 
the poor man ahoald not be haidlj deslt ^th, wbich inter' 
cession bad cost bim tbe esteem and confidence wluob be bad 
never sought^ but vbiob bis independent fintune and good 
blood bad necessaiilj won to bim. He bad beaid of the 
criminal's return to bk bome^ or zatber to bia old baonftL 
He bad also learned with deep r^giet^ that the cnoe pzomiaing 
gardener was now a castaway — a sot— a cruel bnaband, and 
(this touched bim more nearly) a beartiees ihtheri aiid he 
resolved to seek bim out^ and saTe bim if be ooold* Hie 
idea was a good one— be would begin bis work of lore thw 
low down— nand-if be could but win a being so wretched back 
to peace and plenty, he might hope to achieve no end of 
good He would go and tiy ; feel bis way at first, and not be 
disheartened with the first repulse. He found tbe diaaipatad 
game-law saint in a very unsaintly mood, and tiie aamt'a wife 
be also caught in the fiict of anticipating bis own benevolent 
design of endeavouring to turn her husband firom the error of 
his ways. So earnest were the expostulations of this female 
missionary of temperance, that he might well doubt bis own 
aptitude for the task if she should fail, and so shrill and 
ceaseless had her eloquence become, that he was daunted at 
the yety door, and might have knocked and kicked for half an 
hour if he had still been minded to intrude. One plunge and 
the worst was over. The creaking door gave way; the 
shrieking woman gave way too ; for she remembered that Mr. 
Barton had given her a guinea towards the now prostituted 
mangle, and she knew by that same token he was none <^ 
Archie's lot^ and so she gave him silent welcome. Archie 
was of Scotch extraction, but his speech was now a compound 
of indifferent Arlton, and worse Botany Bay. It was a lingo 
imique of its tind, for though many Arltonians had been 
transported, he was the only one that had ever come back; 
so that, without formal permission from our readers, we spare 
them the trouble of translation, by leaving out the oaths and 
slang, together with the Arlton and the Scotch peculiarities. 

" Well, Mr. Simpson, you see I have come to pay you a 
visit ; it's a long time since we met, and we're old neigh- 
bours, you know, and I thought perhaps you would not come 
■^ me." 
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" Why not ] what made you think that, eh 1" replied the 
individual addressed, with temper, " why not ? Tm as good 
as you any day of the week, and better on Sundays. I 
never did you any harm." 

" J^o, my friend, you never did ; and I never thought you 
did any one harm but yoursell I don't believe in game laws 
any more than you do." 

" You belong to them as does, though ; — ^you're all of a sort^ 
some better, some worse ; all as bad as needs be." 

*'l^o ; there you're wrong, my man. It's quite true that I 
have land — ^less than I used to have — but stiU a good deal — 
but Pm a clergyman, Archie, not a squire." 

" All the worse, I say ; wasn't it old Chossulton, the bog- 
trotting, fox-hunting, guzzling brute, that committed me to 
Qie Assize; and he looked as if he'd have hung his own 
&ther, only let 'em 'a' caught him|snaring. A parson ! God 
rid us of all parsons ! " 

" Well, but you see, Archie, old Chossulton, as you call 
bim, did the very best that he could for you. I know he did, 
though he does stick up for the game laws." 

** How do you mean did his best ?" 

" Just this way : he gave you the only chance of getting 
jcot-firee, by sending you to the jury, for they're mostly 
Earmers ; and though they wouldn't like to own it, old Chos- 
mlton knows as well £is they do, that a jury of farmers is now- 
9t-days almost certain to say, J^ot guilty ; whatever it may be 
in a poaching case. It's the only way they've got of showing 
their mind on the matter." 

"Why didn't they bring it in not guilty, then, I want 
to know 1 " 

" They daren't for once, as it happened ; because all the 
gentry, for miles roomd, were there, and the very look of 
them was enough to scare men whom they could ruiu with a 
itroke of the pen ; it was unfortunate for you, the grand 
folks had so set their hearts on a conviction ; it could not be 
[lelped, but the Kector did the best he could, that is, as far 
IS his knowledge went. — You must not be hard on parsons, 
irchie ; they're not quite so black as you think." 

"I don't mind leaving you out. — Youre somewhere ^W^ 
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the best of the lot^ I hear tell ; bat to my mind that's 
because youVe given it np." 

''I gave it up» my friendi in heavy grief — ^perhaps I 
was wrong, but we are all wrong at tunee^ and we must 
help each other to get right'' 

'* All moonshine ; who helps me, I want to know f* 

" You help yourself you greedy viUain, y^" bawled Mrs. 
Deborah from the comer of the mangle. 

'* I will help you," said Mr. Barton. 

^ Ah, with fine words." 

^^ Hold your tongue, you brute, the gentleman gave me a 
guinea for the mangle ; and thaf s more than ever you gave 
me. I wouldn't mind him, sir, if I was yon, ha'a been 
drinking all nighty'* said the honourably minded wife. 

'' Yes, I will help you with fine words, if I can, and it 
you'll take them, Pll give you something to waah fliem 
down." 

" Come, thaf s more lika Til tell you what^ you may talk 
about death and heaven till this timo to-morrow if you'll lend 
me a five shilling piece, and we'll talk matters comfortably 
over a bottle of whisky. — I'm no fool in Scripture, though I 
don't go to church. My mother was a whacker at texts, and 
my father, though he did rather a little in my line, was a 
godly Presbyterian body ; and if I have forgotten my cate- 
chism, 'tisn't for want of whipping. What do you say to it^ 
sir — is it a bargain V* 

" No ; very far from it, my good man. I don't particular 
want to preach about your catechism, which I make no doubt 
is good enough in its way," 

"A mighty sight beter than your old M, and N. jargon" 

" Well, then, your excellent catechism — ^will that do 1 Bat 
I want " (drawing nearer to him) " to talk to you as a nei^- 
bour and a friend about — ^" 

" Oh, hang it ! I'm off — ^here, you Dev. — Deb. — ^I meaii» 
give us that sixpence, or you know what." 

And it seemed for a moment anything but probable thai 
Mr. JBarton's mission would end favourably on f^at day ; W 
he laid hia hands on tlie o^<&ii^<^ ^^<siks;!^^ aad said i^t 
out for A wonder, 
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" Archie, Tve a job for you — a good one — a long one — as 
long as you like — and it will be the making of you over again to 
come and do it. Come to-day, or I shall give it to another." 

"There is some sense in that now — ^but what makes you 
go for to knock a man all of a heap just to pick him up 
again 1 " 

" I did not go for to do it ; but I wanted to say that if I 
give you good wages and a twelvemonth's work certain — it 
must be on the condition that you will drink nothing but 
water all that time." 

" There you go again — knocking down as fast as you pick 
up ; why should I drink only water any more than you ; so as 
I do your work well, what's that to you ? I mean no dis- 
respect, I'm sure, but Til be hanged if I can see why you 
should sit at your parlour window drinking wine and brandy- 
and-water, with a good dry room to your back, and me 
shivering myself to death, on cold water. I say it's rich folks 
that should live on bread and water, and leave the spirits and 
wine to us as needs it, and if Tm not a long way out of my 
recollection, your own Bible says — wine isn't for the rich, and 
kings and such like, but for the poor ; who's poorer than me, 
who needs it more than me ] If you practise what you used to 
preach, you'd do as the Bible says, and give me the wine and 
keep the cold water for yourself and betters. It's all very 
fine, and I'll say it, though you do take back youi* offer, and I 
thank you all the same. If s all very grand, no doubt, a 
gentleman like you as is going home this day and every day 
to a bellyful of all sorts of tit-bits, and another bellyful of all 
sorts of nice wines and good liquors — it's uncommonly fine, I 
say, for you to come and knock the poor man's little sup 
straight out of his hands, and I won't, though I starve for it. 
I'm an Englishman, and I won't be bought and bribed to 
give up my liberty, and so there you have my mind about it." 

" Will you only try it for a little while, and see how much 
happier you would be without it ] " 

"Ko, I won't — thafs the long and short of the matter. 
Why don't you try it on some of thes^ cold da;^^\'' 

" But mark ye, friend, I never drink \,oo TCL\3L0£i^ ^isA ^'^"^ 
inow well enough you. often dOj and itXitmi^a^wj^^x;^*^'^^''^^^ 
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and poverty, and disgrace. Now; irbat I lake does me no 
Lann ; I can affoid it easily." 

** Affoid it^ can yon ; when theie^s lumdieds of weaveis 
out of worky and starving to death at yonr doorf Don't tell 



me." 



*' I wasn't thinking of that jnst then ; but I mean that you 
rob your wife and Httle boy when you drinks and I don't 
ii\jaie my boy ; Td give it up to day if I thonght it would 
do him harm." 

''And it will do him harm, I tell yon, Mr. Baitoo, and I 
should know. If my &ther had spoated lees catechism and 
swallowed less whisky, I shouldn't have been ladng foil 
speed to hell as I am. He went to heaven, onr minister made 
sure ; but he didn't go till he'd given his son a pretty good 
start on the road to l£e devil, and for all yonr paisoiung it'll 
be the same with yon and Mr. Charles, I haven't Ibigot his 
mettle and parts ; and don't yon think Tm jt fool any more — 
Tve paid high for my learning in that lioe. When yon see 
him howling down — ^' 

" Oh hush, man — ^for Heaven's — for mercy's sake— do not 
be so cruel — I would do you a good turn — why will you turn 
round and rend the heart that is all kindness to you 1 " 

" I don't intend it, Mr. Barton — but my blood's up when- 
ever I hear wine-drinking, brandy-sipping, rich folks banning 
the poor man's dram. Let them leave their decanters, and 
then come and preach to their hearts' content. Tm sure Til 
hold my tongue for one, and let 'em have their say out in 
quiet." 

" I'll tell you what, Archie, you've done me as much good 
as ever I can do you. I see it all clear now. Grod brought 
me here this morning to learn wisdom from a drunkard's Sps 
— let us share the wisdom, and I will give you my word tbiat 
to the day of my death I will never touch wine or spirits, or 
anythiug that could make a man drunk, if you will only give 
me your hand and say that you will do the same for a year, 
and you shall have the job 1 spoke of-^it is to make a nurseiy 
for me — at the back of my house — for I know that when 
Charles comes of age and gets motxi^ Yi'Si'^wiilUke to go back 
to the old place^ and a great doel oi >i)tL^ c^\M\ic^a^^«s^«3e&» 



it 
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down when I left* So say the word ; don't look at Deborah 
— Fll warrant her all right when you are, for I knew her 
before you did, and I see how you've made her almost forget 
to love you — but that will all change in an hour ; the old 
happy time will come again, and the mangle — why, Archie, 
the mangle will change to a mint, and coin money as soon as 
it gives over pumping up diink/' 

Well, to-morrow — I'm all of a tremble to-day." 
1^0, now — you'll be worse to morrow ; come along with 
me — have some coffee and a half a leg of mutton, and with a 
clear conscience, you'll soon get over the trembling." 

And he went out from his stye of a home an unclean 
brute, to return with the freedom and the strong will that 
belongs to man. As his shadow crept from the doorway, the 
poor, cross, ailing wife burst into tears, for she felt that the 
curse was gone — that he and she were saved at last. 

The reformation of the unhappy gardener was wisely and 
prayerfully commenced by Mr. Barton, and he had very soon 
the indescribable satisfaction of feeling that he had gained 
one step in that work to which he desired to dedicate his 
remaining life. He had discovered, on his very first essay, 
the wisdom he needed ; and he regarded it as an omen of 
many a happy success, that he had found that wisdom by 
means of his own benevolent aims — found it where it was 
least to be expected. In the dark den of the utterly degraded 
drunkard, God had met with him, not only to bless his gene- 
rous efforts in a soHtary instance, but to enrich him with the 
gift of a new truth, and to afford him, in one striking instance, 
the strongest encouragement to go forth into the world pro- 
claiming and applying that truth. The notorious sot became 
the diligent and healthful workman, repaying by his fidelity 
and hardly less by the exhibition of an untiring cheerfulness 
— all the anxiety and pains of a master who had plucked him 
as a brand from the burning. Some alteration in Mr. Barton's 
original plan brought Archie's immediate connexion with his 
friend to a premature end. But neither the one nor the other 
entertained a moment's misgiving ] for Archie felt that h^ 
was a man again — that all the old atoii^aa ^et^\w^ ^'^ ^ca»$2^ 
lumber, they did not concern him any moxe. l^'i Vsi^"^ '^^ 
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his skill would not stand idle long in the nuorket now that it 
was imii^iiied by the habits of tippling; so that it was with no 
misgiving that he piepaied to lelinqoiidi the service of one who 
had rendeied him saoh lasting benefits. On the other hand, 
Mr. Barton judged as much £rom his own feelings as fromhis 
observation of tbe laboifi)us servant. He zcgoioed in hk new 



found liberty ; for, to a mind like his, it soon became a power 
— a power to work good for others. He knew that a change 
had passed over his whole being, for he osuld look backwards 
as well as onwards with a sounder, calmer faith in the provi* 
dence and promises of God ; and he felt that his oonsdeoce 
had been purged and made alive, for its dictates rang at sH 
times with a dear, loud, trumpet-tonei and the whole man 
within him arose to do ite biddmg. He could not doubtthat 
a similar change had been experienced by his kmly friend, and 
he was assured that he might trust him even in disappointmeiil 
and possible wanty to resist the enticements which for months 
had lost their strength. It was not in his or any man's pro- 
vince to apply severe and special tesis, or to withhold such 
helps to constancy as he could render. He did not suffer the 
newly-found to sink back into that outer misery which, by 
force of association, might soon have summoned into deadly 
life its old counterpart of moral weakness and disease. 

With judicious kindness he managed to replace Simpson in 
Ins old grounds, and he had the enviable pleasure of seeing, 
in the well-kept gardens, and the still neater house — in the 
prospering man, the smiling wife, the blooming bouncing boy, 
that to be the apostle of temperance was indeed to be the 
friend of home. Other claimants on his notice, and on Mb 
purse as well, were soon found in tolerable plenty ; but, with 
one exception, he opened his purse and gave his time, to very 
little purpose. That exception relates to the parents of tfa^ 
girl who afterwards became Mrs. Jamie Simpson. They had 
been overtaken by one of the heavier, but still very common 
casualties of trade, and for months their little mill was silent^ 
and the once lively homestead sad and desolate to look on. 
Whether the personal energy of the miller might have sufficed 
to revive the fallen fortunea oi \^ iaimi^ oi^ not^ that energy 
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was not forthcoming. The good man in his plain way had 
always done his best ; and, when calamitous times set in, he 
thought he had not could not have a better than the best : 
80, when he found his old way a failure, he gave himself up 
to idleness, reckless speeches, wicked thoughts, and most of 
all to that costliest, because most inefficacious of all anodynes 
for trouble — drink. Archie remembered him in his comfort- 
able days, and though they were not intimate, it was because 
the miller frowned upon the gardener's vicious habits, and 
would have no intercourse at all beyond the meal and money 
of their weekly trade. So it seemed to the now justly elevated 
soul of Archie, that he was as good a man as the miller, and 
needn't be ashamed to show his face in any such like com- 
pany, if so be, he went on Sunday — ^and that, thank God, 
he said, was the only day he could go), — and so the proud 
and well-dressed son of temperance made a journey to the 
mill without furnishing himself with any other passport than 
his own joyous temper and bran-new clothes. When he de- 
ployed himself in full view, a slight twinge of modesty 
reminded him that he had no business there at all ; but he 
took comfort in the notion that the miller would be as of old 
looking after his gai-den, or, if in the house, most surely look- 
ing out of the window ; — further,' that the said miller must 
of necessity have his curiosity tickled to know who it could 
be with such shiny buttons and jaunty (gentlemanly he meant) 
air. But as the miller did not exhibit any measure of that 
imagined weakness, no, not so much as to lift his head when 
his poor wife, ever wistfully gazing out now, to relieve her 
sight and head from woe within, exclaimed — 

" Who's that, I wonder ? He does not look much like a 
bum ; but it's Sunday, I forgot, and I reckon bums have best 
dotbes, and play themselves like other folk, when they cannot 
work. Why, Miller, look here ; if he isn't going to come 
right in. He swaggers like as if he thought it wasn't Sunday. 
Bless me, he's knocking at the door !" 

" Is he ? by , I'll teach him to come prowling about 

my premises !" and the infuriated victim of t\\fe \«:^ ^-^^tl^^ 
the door on the chain, and bellowed o\xV. «>\xc)cl ^<SS»sfiL^^ '^Ji 
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blasphemy and leddng apiritiiaaa odoon^ thai Uie modesl 
abatainer outside was ^ud enon^ on both aoooohta to beat a 
letreat in double quick step. 

A lepoit of this misadYentnie iras duly laid before the onij 
man he now deemed wiser than himself; and, afteir many 
consultations with his benefieustoiv he proceeded upon a yerj 
happy supposition that his 6iend was^ somehow or ottier, 
under an obligation to succour all who were in debt and dis- 
tress, and an equally happy, but even less tenable idea^ that 
his friend's means were quite adequate to this Quixotism on a 
large scale, and he flatly proposed that Mr. Barton should pqr 
the miller^B debts — lend him money to start again, accepting 
as security, the promise to ahstain as Archie had done^ and 
looking for a return, principal and interest^ in the subetantial 
happiness of the reclaimed and reinstated man of flour; For 
once, Mr. Barton agreed to act out the mngnlar mjiTinm cf 
moral science which his senrant had elaborated all out of his 
own head, and he did just exactly as Archie bade him, to the 
tone of about £200 ; and, greatly to the oredit of Archie's 
sagacity, the generous master not only gained the stipulated 
reward of the miller's thorough rescue from the fangs of the 
destroyer ; but over and above this, a few months saw him 
j£200 richer than, according to Archie*s moral law, he had any 
right to expect On these three men the light had jBEillen, and 
considering the wide difference in their circumstances, it is a 
difi&cult matter to decide to which of the three it brought 
most blessing, or in which of the three it wrought the greatest 
change. They were boimd together by one new faith. They 
shared with each other the fruits of their several experiences; 
they had a common fund of joy to which each gave all he got 
But there was still another tie binding them to each other and 
to their new faith ; it was the irrepressible desire to extend, 
on every hand, the knowledge of their simple remedy for one- 
half the ills of life — to carry to the little ones of other homes 
the crumbs which fell from their own children's table. They 
conspired ; they met in unrecognized assembly — by night — 
armed ; but their conspiracy was to dethrone a fiend ; their 
armour was the truth, which \ifiL^ -maA^^k^is own soxQs fno, 
and they met, not in hatred Wwax^ wk^j Ta3ME^\sKj^,\s!L ^^^^s^^ 
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love for all men. They met to devise and to consecrate with 
heartiest appeals to Heaven the means of a crusade against 
the enemies of their brother men. It was in this triple band 
that the historian finds the germ of that Society which, with 
the blessing of God, has merited in many a household of the 
town of j^lton, the sweet name — " The Friends of Home." 
Mr. Barton was, indeed, by his position and the devotion 
of nearly all his time, revered as the founder ; but if God 
had not given him these clear bright seals, his principles 
would not have led him to the conception of an apostolate so 
extensive and so blest. 

The name which these three friends ultimately assumed 
and shared with their associates in the good cause of tempe- 
lance, was suggested to Mr. Barton very early in his course of 
hotise-to-house visitation, discovering, as he did, the constant 
and necessary connexion between well-frequented taverns and 
miserable homes. He became, in the best sense, a town mis- 
sionary, ever on the alert for opportunities of quiet, kindly, 
Bubstaiitial interference, or rather intermediation ; for he soon 
perceived that even where both heads of a household were 
enslaved by habitual drinking, their common sin only too 
gorely divided their interest in twain, and constituted them 
mutual foes, and a joint curse on their hapless children. A 
mediator was imperatively called for where neither party 
could or ought to pay any regard to the remonstrances of the 
other, while the wandering, stunted, naked, dying children, 
sent right into the father's tender heart an irresistible appeal 
for pity and protection. The natural delicacy of Mr. Barton's 
mind had preserved him during his professional life from 
assuming the antics of priestly authority, and it was not likely 
that in his ex-professional efforts for the good of men, he 
should degenerate into an intermeddler and busybody, or that 
he should — like so many of our smart seminary priests — 
usurp the functions of the? beadle, and trench upon the privi- 
leges of the town jailer. It was not his plan at all, which 
we witness in course of operation in so many villages and 
country towns, where a worthy curate will dio^ dss^ii \^^ ^ 
meteoric-ball from the skies, and fortTawitlo. To\\.\ivcwa.^^ ^<3^ 
tin the neighhouihood is all in a blaze, "fi.^ ^'^ tlo\» «A«^$*^ *^^ 
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Teij siinple bat saLf-defeatiiig plan of one of bis brefiuren ina 
coimtiy Tillage^ who arranged his fint parochial aarvej much 
after the following fashion. Calling soavely at Na 1 cottage^ 
in a good long row, he wooldi after a few kmd preliminarieB^ 
open his oonmusdon of inquiry on the state of next door; 
then repeating, or, as we might say, a^joumingtheoommissioiL 
to No. 2, he satisfied his mind on the several important points 
of the habits, modes of life, amount of wages, yices^ fiilliei^ 
&ults, and catching diseases 'in regard to the No. 1 he had 
just quitted ; and so on, through the row, and through the 
hamlet, until, all being ready and recorded in a bri^t red 
steel-clasped memorandum book, he opened fire on Nd l, 
with — 

'* I understandi Mrs. I^bus, you and your children earn 
£2 a week ; I am sure there mist be some gross miBnumags- 
ment, some wilful waste, soi{ie wicked indulgenoesy to lem 
you so filthy and ill-dressed, and keep you fRmi church. Bow 
look at me — '* 

" Sure an' I will, if ye'U show me the back of ye, and 
swear ye'U niver show your dog face at that door again ; will 
ye be off, ye spalpeen thief of a priest V 

Then again at No. 2 : — " T don't exactly understand, my 
friend, how you continue to have steak-pie on a Sunday, tf 
you do nothing but walk for wagers which you always 
lose.'* 

" What's that to you 1 Are you longing for a bit^ makes 
you 80 yery particular asking ] " 

"But I wish to warn you — ^you're a notorious poachei^ 
and you'll have the police with a search-warrant looking into 
your pie some of these Sundays." 

" Thank you, sir, but I always fetches and carries the pie 
myself, and if it's any comfort to you to know it, I can fijjtA 
as well as run, and more than one of the county peeleis 
could tell you the same story — ^so^'^ you seem a neighboudy 
sort of a prig, why I don't mind now, if you won't abuse tJ» 
liberty, any Sunday you're particularly hard up for a dinner. 
Til give you a bit of the brown crust ; I generally throws it 
^^^J> jou see, and you mig\i\. «ia ^^\)j«^ ^ %& iwat." 
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" You impertinent low person — what do you mean ? Til 
lave you up for insulting a — a — a government ofi&cer in the 
jxecution of his duty." 

"Oh, you're a detective, are you. Here away pups — 
Shaker ! Blot ! Voucher ! Voucher ! " Bow-wow-wow — and 
jxit the curate out of the frying-pan No. 2 into the fire No. 
J. An elderly flaccid female, the presiding genius of the 
urash-tubs at which less elderly, but no less flaccid and damp 
S^antippes were battling with billows of suds. " Oh, Mrs. 
Lush, I won't hinder you long, but I must insist upon it that 
f you do go on having rum in your tea, youll go to helL" 

" Gro yourseli^ and leave me to follow, you loosfe-tongued 
)lackguard, what do you mean by insulting a lone woman in 
ler own house ] I'd try and be above it, I would. I'd scorn 
» stoop to such a mean action, though I didn't wear a whity- 
)rown choker, washed at home I'U lay a guinea. Come, 
lundle, and when I want you I'll let you know, so you needn't 
11-convenience yourself in the least by calling any more." 

Now this case, which is almost literally true, was doubtless 
exceptional in the matter of degree, and we instance it for the 
jurpose of showing that Mr. Barton was not so utterly and 
ratrageously enthusiastic as to forget all prudence and common 
^ense, even though he had become that fanatical thing, a 
Total Abstainer, and even though he was a nominal clergy- 
man into the bargain — exceptions are seldom adopted as 
nodels by well organized minds, and our worthy founder had 
lo predisposition for the grotesque in the graver duties of 
ife. To any one influenced by less holy motives it would 
iave been most discouraging to find that the poor had been 
JO inured to wretchedness, were so wedded to it by habit, 
that it looked as if they preferred it ; and had, as man is 
created to do, so thoroughly adapted themselves to their 
nicumstances of debasement and beggary, that they had lost 
ill desire for a freer and happier existence — all hope, all con- 
&dence in their fellow creatures — all remembrance of Grod. 
But Mr. Barton had a soul that, though never of an heroical 
taat, had been purged by fire, and it was not easily dsaMsAfc^ 
by the want of success, or even by ^etc^ cyp^Q%\^AsycL. ^S^^ 
becaz22a a denizen of the lowest neigVibourViooi. ^^^ ^^osa-* 
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and step, and Toioe mace better known than that of the | 
watchman, and, what waa of &r moie solid interest to the 
wretched inhabitants, the colour of his money waa no longer 
a secret in any direction. For a oonrideraUe time he had so 
allies but Simpson and the miller, and they conld help him 
little except on Sunday. Bnthefilt that he was not filone--* 
that ever on his right and on his left the nnseen hand was 
shielding him or guiding him by a way he knew not^ to 
ultimate success. He was confident that he had engaged in 
the cause of one who can afford to su£npend the zeralt^ in 
order that the result may be astounding and ^rionSi 
Occasionally he had turned aside firom his original course^ to 
experiment on the dass above the poorer workman, but he 
had such an insight into their selfishness^ and sachsli^t hopes 
of ever gaining an inch against their .wilfol and made-up 
minds, that ho turned into the old paths with sensible relief 
and the comparisoil awakened in his mind a more cheeiM 
hope for the poor. When some few&milieB had been reoooed 
through his agency firom the curse, and' had begun to show 
the solid value, the easily calculated advantages of the new 
doctriiie, that doctriiie asserted itself with an unction which 
even Mr. Barton lacked. The half-asleep drones at the 
public-house doors were sufficiently mystified when they saw, 
Sunday after Sunday, more finery, more food, more gaiety, 
or more church-going in their own quarter. They thought 
trade must have all gone to the mills or weaving sheds where 
these neighbours happened to work ; or if they were in the 
same shop, they muttered jealous misgivings as to the 
master's impartiality, or the labourer's honesty ; and it was 
only by a slow and unconscious train of reasoning that they 
were at last persuaded to try the Total Dodge themselves. 
Then they in their turn became the cynosure of heavy blood- 
shot eyes at tavern doors. The masses were thus slowly but 
surely stirred — and the leaven foimd its way through the 
lump. Now we know that however tgjl, and golden, and 
brazen, and heavy the image of a people's idolatry may be — 
if once you can get fairly at the clay feet, and crumble or 
smash tbem as opportunity iavowia, t\i^ uTjijer god will soon 
be nodding to its fialL AM i\i coma \o ^^^ \Jm».\.\sl>;Jcm^^^ 
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town of Arlton, the image to which all of high and low degree 
did homage gave some shaky symptoms of a fate like Dagon's. 
The shopkeepers felt the electric shock of a new life in trade 
— ^they knew it could not be " a large foreign order/' for the 
mills were hardly at work at all — they did not know — they 
did not like to press their little hints about times mending 
iDto formal enquiries — but their minds were suddenly en- 
lightened by an event which burst like a bomb in the enemy's 
very magazine. This event was nothing less than the sudden 
conversion of the popular and prosperous young Mr. Puncheon, 
who had given up the bar on the death of his father, that he 
might look after the JB20,000 that father had bequeathed, 
and the still more valuable wine trade which had by its 
extent, doubtless, and attendant anxieties, hastened the elder 
Mj. Puncheon's decease from brain fever. This man, as 
Jarvis of the " Nag's Head" in the market-place swore, had 
turned frightened and spooney — had fallen into the old 
parson's clutches who had blazed away at him till he was 
daft and persuaded him to give up the accursed trade and 
start in the penance line, witii a capital of jg 20,000. What- 
ever was really the fortunate cause of this surprising resolution 
bhere could be no doubt of the fact — the public had lost an 
important minister to their vitiated appetites, and the " Friends 
of Home '' had gained a most amiable secretary. The extent 
of the sacrifice which Mr. Alfred P. (he did not like the old 
name now) had made, was an argument that came home to 
men's businesses and bosoms. What must be the gain and 
the intrinsic value of a principle that lead a man to sluice 
liis own vaults, and deliberately throw away above a thousand 
X year. They, the tradespeople, hoped they were as religious 
18 their neighbours, or as there was any occasion to be in this 
ivorld. They were quite as hot and spicy in their political 
sentiments as they well could afford to be, but it passed their 
itmost imagination that there ever could be anything to com- 
pensate for the loss of a thousand a year, while not a few 
ivould have undertaken to bum the parish church down, and 
jet transported for life, for a third part of tha \si<yOTife 
)f their spirit-dealing neighbour, even tkow^ \\) ti^n^"^ ^ci\^^ 
\)e of any use to tiieuL Although, then, \)afe \iS\.^3cA^^ 
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leaBonings of the letpectable middle-Glafls foUn did not 
lead to a folly satiafactoiy condusion on the one mysteri- 
ous question, tiiey were not without a beneficial effect — as we 
gather from the lecords of the vigilant Mr. Al&ed P., who 
makes a note yery early in his Teetotal semi-ojBGudal diary of 
the interesting fact that more than one hundred tradesmen 
had adopted the plan of paying discounts in copper instead 
of in gin. 

Something worthy of the name of a society was veiy 
speedily knocked up by the genius for method which had 
been from childhood the distinguishing glory of Mr. Pun- 
cheon's eldest SOIL His preparation for the bar had only 
brought out his methodising talents into fuller play. He^ 
and everything about him was always in the right place and 
doing the right thing — ^that is, the best thing in the circum- 
stances — as for instance — ^when he rose with his first biie( 
and found he could not, alter several attempts, get further 
then the striking exordium, My Lud ! his method required 
that he should sit down, which he did, and henceforth he 
systematically held his tongue. It was not merely the zeal of 
a new convert that animated him ; it was a general ambition 
which having encountered a check in one direction, speedily 
found vent in another, thus affording a censorious world an 
opportunity of judging what a hard-working, devoted, and 
triumphant barrister had been lost to mankind and his country, 
through a slight tendency to wool in his mental constitution, 
and a slight stutter in the articulation of his otherwise burn- 
ing eloquence. Mr. Barton was delighted and stimulated by 
this valuable accession. He felt that he had got the key of 
the position, and he knew it could be only a question of time ; 
but he relaxed no effort, he withdrew none of his cordial and 
devout interest, — he even increased his former generous gifts, 
— nor did his personal labours ever slacken, till the chills of 
death were creeping over him. 
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" Be advised ; 
Heat not a Aimace for yoar foe so hot 
That it doth singe yourself." 

Heitby the Eighth. 



Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds safer footing 
Than blind reason stumbling without fear; to fear 
The worst ofb cures the worst." 

Tboilus and Cbessida.. 



" Sometimes we are devils to ourselves. 
When we will tempt the frMlty of our powers. 
Presuming on their changeful potency." 

Ibid. 



**They that mean virtuously and yet do so. 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven." 

Othello. 
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THE CTJESE WOEKING. 



CHAPTER I. 

PARTIAL REVIVAL. 

The contents of the last book may be regarded as an nn- 
justifiable interruption if the reader pleases ; and in that case 
he will have an opportunity of estimating the extent to which 
one may carry parenthesis run mad. But it would be a safer 
conclusion to regard every word therein written as bearing, 
more or less, on the theme which suggested the retrospect, 
viz., Mr. Barton's state of mind at the time when the astute 
Mr. Drake was deliberately slicing, in something very like 
halves, the income and the property of the father for the 
benefit of the son— or, to spesi more accurately, for the 
aggrandizement of the new daughter-in-law. It was our busi- 
ness to account for the comparative and most rare indifference 
of the elder party in the case, and we trust that, to many 
readers, the account presented is quite adequate ; for surely 
there are not a few of them who have passed the low down 
stage of moral culture, in which the love of money is ever 
the most conspicuous and opierative motive of human conduct. 
In the mind of Mr. Barton, the passion of doing good had 
driven out the passion of getting gain or hoarding wealth ; 
while the kind of good he sought to do, as well as the sanctity 
of the source from which that new best passion sprang, con- 
tributed a chastened tone to the nuptial gladness of the hour. 
We now resume the narrative of Sarah's wedding \ not tW^ 
we may display great lore, and taste, and ^a\;^o^ m >25ia tsx^- 
linejy and sentimental line, but mexely to a^orw Vor^ \>rcv^^ 
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and losj may be the monung of a day, which yet duJl go 
down in stonn. 

Wo were nearly saying that the bnsineaa had $i lengdi 
passed 'from the lawyer's to ihB hridesmaida' hands; bii^ 
standing rebuked, we remember that Mr. Drake did not snffBr 
any, the least part^ of the whole series of biudnesses to be 
snatched out of his hand untQ all was over, dinner induded, 
and the gay postilions brandished their whips in hisfiu^and 
whisked lus incumbrance away. Charlas would fiun hafe 
launched out a little more stylishly, but he respected the 
delicate taste of his bride. Charles suffiBired his mind to be 
filled for days with the red brick picture of St James's chiiroh; 
but Sarah leaned to St Mary, Woolnoths ; and NathaDiel 
compounded the force of these preferences into a di^goiiil 
invasion of St Andrew's, HJolbom, where he was wont to A, 
and stand, and kneel, and chop responses ixumdiUy on Sun- 
days and on Christmas-days. Charles would have twehs 
bridesmaids ; but Nathaniel's remonstranoe rose like ooBtaiu 
billows. " Twelve ! he would not have twelve women in bis 
house at one time — no, not for all he was worth in the world: 
besides, he could not if he would. Where could he put them t 
If they came to church, they might stay there, and spend the 
day as they ought, in sobriety and silbnob : he wouldn't have 
them turning his house into Bedlam. He proposed two— it 
did not matter who ; perhaps it would be cheaper to have 
two, like mutes, and then they need not stay all day. Give 
them a glass of wine, and a couple of shillings each, and a 
piece of cake, and very good pay too." But though Mr. Drake 
ruled as far as number went, Sarah was despotic — nothing 
could turn her ; and no wonder, if all was true that we have 
heard. She had given her solemn word and honour, long 
before she had ever seen Charles, that the two Miss Hen- 
banes in the Strand should be her angels, if ever she shoald 
want any angels for a bridal occasion. And so Carlotta and 
Mariana Henbane were the foregone conclusions against which 
Buccaneer, Bridegroom, and the dismal Mottram rsoled in vain. 
The Buccaneer knew the set well, and he hated according to 
knowledge, Charles had svieh. & e^ite against the elder, for 
what be called her greeureye^d nici^i^Q) \)t2A.\»\i^\is^T&sffB than 
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once caught crabs with, his oar, just for the picture of splash- 
ing her all over ; and Mr. Mottram had conceived a well- 
founded horror of Miss Marian, from the fact that he had seen 
her more than once in the park reading a Testament. But, 
in truth, that Testament was a greater comfort to her than 
Mr. Mottram could guess ; for she needed some help other 
than earth seemed likely to yield. She was deformed and 
very ugly, and, what was sadder ^till, she, had very hard 
work to be even decent in her temper, though, it must be con- 
fessed, she had put down the valve this day with a new patent 
screw, and let ofif no more than one little splenetical whistle, 
one little cantankerous paradox — " That she wasn't sure, not 
quite positive, but she did think it wasn't heavenly-minded 
to get married." Good Mr. Nathaniel yielded in this one 
respect as graciously as any man could be expected to do, 
who had everything else his own way ; arid he seemed to 
be perfectly satisfied that the grave young spinsters should 
be permitted as a background to the lively hilarity of the 
time, just as his old friend and troublesome patron, the 
Dowager Countess of Thorpe, always wore black Genoa velvet 
and dirty lace, to set off with vigour the glow of the family 
brilliants. He did not regard his own exercise of authority 
as that of a mere tyrant, self-willed and solely self-considering; 
but as that of a paternal monarch who knew and decreed 
exactly what would be the best for those who could not be 
expected at such a time to know either their own interests or 
their own minds ; so that when the train returned from St. 
Andrew's to his own house, he greedily sought even from the 
bilious-looking, teeth-chattering Henbane girls that meed of 
praise which he felt to be his due. 

" Couldn't have been better, now ; all went off first-rate, 
didn't it, my dears 1 And I declare I thought it uncommonly 
good taste, and a mark of very proper respect in old Briscoe, 
to have his curate for a clerk ; and the two together, you see, 
were quite as good as a bishop, or at least a dean." 

" He appeared to be much moved with the awful responsi- 
bility of his position ; and I 'm not surprised ha %\sss^^ 
have hesiteted before taking such an a^iwY «itA ^Xjeraa^ ^\k^V 
mrmaured Misa Jlkfariana, just in good ^.Vcckft \iO ^\?^^ ^^^x. 
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Drake back into his shell of prejudice, whence he had emerged 
thoughtlessly into the deep waters of debate. It was just in 
time to prevent him from building up his vanity any higher 
on the false foundation of Miss Henbane's anticipated sym- 
pathy and praise. 

It is perhaps more usual for the mind to be led by sorrow 
to the contemplation of things unseen ; but it is not less 
natural that hapi)iness should suggest by association as strongly 
as grief by contrast, the blessedness that endureth for ever. 
The Prince de Ligne has said with equal beauty and truth, 
"that happiness always fills a good heart with religious 
feelings," and we have only to add to this statement, that 
there will be found in every case a correspondence between 
the kind of religious feelings produced, and the nature of the 
happiness producing. In the case of our Sarah, there was a 
happiness that, after all, was more akin to heaven than earth. 
Her union with Charles was not so much the gratification of a 
wish or a relief to an impetuous passion, as the fulfilment of 
a prayer that she might be nearer to his soul, and that she 
might assist the immortal nature in its strife with sin and 
mortal ills. God. had given him to be her teacher and 
guardian for earth, and her pupil for the world to come. Not 
for a moment did she dream of intruding her peculiar opinions, 
or even her deepest religious experience, upon the stage of 
daily business ; as if it were the sole olDJect of her life to 
make him a second self, a true and polished mirror of her 
real or fancied piety. 'No, her belief was that in his noble 
character the element of Divine love would work far more 
mightily and gloriously than ever it had done in herself ; but 
she was glad because the Lord had made her the vestal watcher 
of a flame that might not be allowed to die. Her heart then 
was crowded with religious feelings of the best kind. Re- 
ligion was the source of her rejoicing — and religious were the 
feelings that rushed with each blood-tide through her heart 

Charles, too, was happy. To look on, he was even more 

joyous than his bride ; not wild and frivolous, but full even 

to \veeping of his great joy. Ilis happiness was more earthly 

in Us texture, it arose from tl\G fa^t that earth bloomed likf 

Paradise for him ; not t\iat Wi^ \ij^\.^ cii\i^^M^\iN^^i& thrown 
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311 — that liis span of mortal life was assured now of all 
S8 that man could wish or gain. His narrow range of 
)ught was quite filled up with the one-half, the less part of 
5 great gift of Grod that day. like one who has but counted 
Lf his unexpected and most welcome treasure, he closed 
3 casket aU too soon, and lifted up to heaven half-hearted 
idse. He was filled with religious feelings, for a thankful 
bute to the God of providential bounties is religious in its 
id ; it is not of the religion that is sought and found ; it is 
edience to a human feeling, not to a Divine law ; it is, 
mparatively speaking, the gratitude of a pauper who knows 
t and cares not for the parchment which makes him a free 
m and a prince, but gives out all his heart in thanks for the 
stance of a shilling. 

There are many who would admit that happiness does pro- 
.ce religious feelings; and yet they would object that it 
es so as the river does the sea — itself is engulfed. This, 
wever, is not true in the case of spurious religious sentiment ; 
is by the very nature of the case false in the instance of 
Quine piety. There was nothing surely in Mr. Charles's 
rvent gratitude to Gk)d, to repel the love of his bride, or to 
fle his love for her. There was no incompatibiUty bet^veen 
at joyous love which knows no language, and that ardent 
aise which attempts no song. Still less was to be appre- 
nded in the case of Sarah, from the permanence and powisr 

religious feelings ; for to take the lowest view we can, 
ery one to his taste, and we say that with her, religion and 
assure were not only commensurable, but they were almost 
entical terms. To say that religion is fatal to pleasure, is 

absurd as to say that the pursuit and possession of wealth 

.an avaricious man is positive pain. Eeligion cannot be 
gaged in at all except by a heart that cares very little com- 
jatively for anything besides. You may truly say that it 

not to your taste, just as Charles's groomsman, a terribly 
»etical man from Oxford, could not, for the life of him, 
e anything in Sarah ; wondered, in wild conspiracy with 
bttram, what in the name of all the powers Charles could 
e in a spiritless pale-faced school giiV Aiika \Jt^^\» \ ^sA\s56u^ 
edicted oiacularly, Jlfotfcram doing tlie ecko ^«s\»,HJaa^>^^^s:^^'^ 
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V i.K sr-L"i. o: jiir i)uT£ra:i. iKjJrirf xiitn iij zionth. ; just as 
..;.'i*- i.:iii.— :■ .11 nii'ii" r^.mM Tv; i^.-cli? iftcr. when he re- 

::.. ":■•.•- iw :• »v .- :• iii.jiiiiniJi i viia:i;:T:^ "y;.!!! btcome of hifl 
-. ."j-. :i- v:u. i L"?i.a;. s'.j.ii :i.:i;,. t;ra£':C7-:-r»rii .>t a woman, 

V : . • Lv.. a.- i: bii'. -ml!.. s:-.»:*::L Ujf ::^:':.lf-^•:•ii■:rvl spouse to 
. . • '.* v.iL I ^iuii'".. ."! sii:.: :-^. ;y i** i li.-n niicht a veiy 
•■: ■: -J-- ;-:-.:'::ii;. Li.r'.v. v:"..i:f ..j.. jc: y;.'. In l>3th these 

..- '.. V.'. :.:, i.v SLT. t:iii .a- :'.iL.i. i!.'i ".i.:*? lor th^ other, 
.... •-::.•: v -^^ :.lv.. z-fs-. :.■.•.•• .i i:.-: :::i^:- :: tiie other, as 
. '. .:..v •..:..•:_ .-l : :. ":.u; ..li-. r.T-v,.:: ..: ijif :r.;:h. Oneiras 
.:. . v.. — -.:..:.,"/. :_^T. :'::jj ^l:..-. : :uv.:t iii.jTr with, our Sarah; 
... ::.•: .::-•: v»\.- .-.:_:, -. : — v. f.iiii:.;.:ti::^\llv in love vith 
:].. •.• . •'m-..:--! :.-.iu:v .: ;^ 2v.::.lk r>:*til :2:e Honourable 
S. ; ;; i.i;..i LluZ-.-av.-.'-.v : i:..".. f:: £Li.-ni.ii:r -n-v ev^r heard totlie 
"■iiii.iry, iii»r or.v- j-i.^: z-rii-iiii-'vi £»> zi.--.^: jontcnu- J with his 
• l« iiiii'iij ;i."! tL»-' '-'thirr. V^v sc^y. iLcn, tL^i "iiless a man be in 
l«.',«- uiiii frli;iioii, he has i.-:iLinz to d:» wftl :: at all ; knows 
umiIiiii;: ahoiit it. He sees ciher i-^^'pl-: wc«oing it, and 
.1'. . •.nil!!;, iii.ikiii.cr ap'-:it •Irxl .: :: : ':■.:: hv vl.vs not unrkr- 

: ::.! ,;. 11-- mi'.y tiiiiik Lv ^•.::ll :..: Iv -.-y:y w-::L JSaiah, 

■ I. .1 ' i.-iii' •, wiili lii'- ij».-ry-i::.i:.--.l ::::-.:-.ss : lu: ::.:• iriitiik 
1..- ij... - i,(.i kij"\\' v.liiii ht; wniiM l-r, i: :... v.--^:-.- .:■:...•■.• siuiticii 
..;!.! Ill i"\c. II«- iiijiv '^n L'Vcu fuiriur. .;::.l s;.v. u- .•ii a vt-rv 
ii..ii-ii'-<;i iii'liiclioii iinlftM.l, that love is l.—v iinJ iu-hmT-h', 
.i.d u;i-ti- '.'f linn-, ami altnir«,'thc-r a vci-y j'.-, .my arr'^ir ; l'V.i 
:"..■• I'.ivi i-'i lii'-' iiiatti.r is, Ik; kiiow.-^ nuri.i::^- al'.-ur ir, arjl 

■ ■.:.:.- 'L J'.» till lit* i:iils in luvu liiiuself; and t:.-::i w-old hii:ui 
:^:. \v Vvi'v wtll Avlu-iTuI Hints iJiu cvmc will Lf. So wlitii 
•...■:: micud to ass'»ciati' ivliii^ion with gloom or ar.y::iin::i'l>''. 
:'/.■ V ii-- siiiii'lv ]'la^in:^' at raniloni ; tlu-v know n-.'ti.iii-.:' alr-t 
::. . :. • •..".::i.'-: vlo until iht'y aiv roligiuus lln-nisi Ivi-s. aiiil tae:i 
:'..v v'.d M :•.'. .l:>ts, as ^Ir. ^lottram dos[)itoluriy laliol thiiii' 
k:..-\v ] vittv :.< .;;ly wliviv thvir whereabouts will ]'«.-. 

In \'0\\i *:.i;-its tlio liai>[>irit'*ss of the bridal ju'Otliiad. t-ndj 

aiiv V its Iviy.ii. !vli-,ious iVt-lings which by no moaiis^ r»-:k:i'i 

'•n tlu'ir joy nniavoniably. Tho i)ros<'nco of di'i-}.iy-i':i:'l 

;]..jikriiliu-ss was the lu-st i)ruof that the hapinrn's-s wa< t:up 

/.'.'. 77it' i:nvvor unl^osonu'd Imuijclf to a marvt-llous .1:^':"'. 

^(>u\I I he tale of his own and \iv^ \m\"^\,vi \^vi\4vi\\ v:st: Saiai.s 
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ove, with equal and merciless minuteness ; and not content 
rith this measure of spprt, he so far forgot himself as to rally 
is wife about her first love, and was verging very near to 
ir. Barton's sore memories, when, to the great relief of all 
orties, Mr. Mottram rushed into the room aghast, like 
ne of the messengers or heralds on the old Greek stage — to 
nnormce that there was a fire broke out two streets off, and 
lie travellers' carriage was at the door. 

The former part of this confused announcement dropped 
jrthwith into the back scenes before the much more exciting 
act that the hour for separation had come. Champagne had 
lade all ready both above stairs and below for any amount 
f explosion required, and the evil-speaking prophet had fired 
iie train. The two angels felt that the main action of the 
iece was come, and that it devolved on them ; so, to get up 
iie needful amount of nerve, we suppose, they abandoned 
iemselves to bitter tears, nursing the wMle a genuine remorse 
vr their own share in the sacrifice, and vainly pleading by 
leir excessive misery for the sympathy and solace of the 
omig poet from Oxford ; and when the blooming Mrs. Drake 
)d captive the blushing Mrs. Barton, and closed the door 
ith a sound like a cofl&n lid, Charles grew desperate, and 
'athaniel had violent recourse to a metal pocket-comb, which 
e wielded so imprudently as to inflict counter-irritant gashes 
I the recesses of his whiskers. But the end will come, how- 
rer long it may seem to such as Mr. Charles, or however it 
lay be deprecated and fenced off by legal chicane. And in 
iss than a quarter of an hour from the first grim announce- 
lent, the chariot and four, with the post-boys, and, Mr. 
harles, bore away the little encumbrance, and left the home 
r the lawyer to all the conceivable pleasures of its new found 
eedona. 

It had been arranged that their honeymoon should be spent 
L their new home at Mylden — perhaps owing to the idea of 
[r. Drake, that if they had not the bustle of coming back 
om the Continent, or back at all from anywhere, they would 
ever find out that the honeymoon was over. The Hall had 
Ben given by Mr. Barton. He had no wish. \.o t^"sv\^ \Jfts?s?^ 
imself ^* Ids heart waa not there, but it was i3CL \Xift ^^ ^«n:^ 



no bin- 
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Indeed, he only Iwifaitod dxnit gifjng the house of his 
to bis chi^'^"™, from the ftii tttit ha sever could bi-ing bin' 
■elf to leviait iba spot even to ahan^ &&d thus increase ttuir 
jfff> U would be wibngfisiu to taOaw them for the purpoM 
of pmng into that strange VBaa, the chief element of whicli 
iapimoy. It ismauifiMtlf moigtotiy to penetrate the ral 
of the li^dal moon, beoanae atlBE a year or two it is found It 
be impoesible. The be^ memoiied and moat anxious of men 
fbrtanately cannot reoall either the ibll; or the luxury of the 
swift £i8t d<^ of mairied life. Moat mou would feel toa 
mnch oahamed to do it^ if they ooold, and thosa who long 
hud enough to try hack would, if they could succeed, be 
xendeted onbappy and diaoontentedvith the detected chac^ 
It will be enon^ to rest aannd that whatever bappmes 
doea ordinarily belong to that nnsterious seclusion was thein. 
and a little, a veiy htUe, moie than the average may fudylH 
sappoaed. 

^ere waa a latent expectation in the village of lUtov 
from the rector down to Uie publican, that aometbing wustk 
matter at the Place ; but, on the whole, the thing was admi' 
rably manned ; there waa no hell-ringing, no bonfire, ntA on 
barrel of ale broached, beyond the two or thtea of eveiy-d^ 
life ; and the heir of Mr. Barton, with hia beloved wife, stob 
home as much like a thief in the twUight as the despisen d 
ostentation could wish. Only on the following Sunday w« 
the mystery solved— the mystery of hammers, and hroshe^ 
and van-loade of &miture, which had surrounded the siA 
house for many weeks before. 

In the sprii^ tide of his nuptial happiness, Chariea flit M 
if he had at length begun to liva Ke shook o£^ with acaimiy 
an effort, the dull nusanthropy which had early tiueatensd 
and had partly taken poaeession of hia mind. It aeemed to 
him that there must be some claim to hie affection and ocmfi- 
dence, even in the moat heartless of a race which had pro- 
dnced so much gentle goodness, and that the Great Being 
who had made the world, so productive and so heautifal, h»d 
not wholly forsaken, nor unsparingly cursed the home irf hi« 
creature man. In the bleat interchange of thought which 
Botxeeded to the fiist fiil^it i«.'g\nK,^uii^v, «k MNis. ^id no 
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to repay in kind the riches of ennobling faith and 
', and life-giving hope, which Sarah lavished at his 
He could only love and bless the dear one with ten 
nd thanks, and raise to Heaven a votive offering of 

and self-devotion. He would be her's as she was 
—assist her every sacrifice, kneel first in her train when 
mt up to worship, and wilii what ardour she adored her 
, he would adore his wife. 

rything in their new circumstances was favourable to « 
il life, and they could not discern either a cloud in their 
ig sky, or the horizon beneath which their cheery day 
3et. The old neighbourly relations which had proved so 
e to Mr. Barton had been so long suspended, and in 
ases so completely broken, that Charles possessed all 
vantages of a stranger, in regard to the selection of his 
atances, and at the same time, all the real privileges of 
^e, whenever he chose to occupy his hereditary position 

the old coimty families. The property more immedi- 
Dund the Hall had been fully redeemed, and considerable 
3S had been made in the work of clearing from encum- 

large portions of the more valuable lands. The 
[y had kept alive in the heartiest manner the remem- 

of Mr. Barton's generous administration, alike in 

law, and rents. They had never for one moment 
ji to the malicious insinuations of meddlers, that the 
)ck was ruined, and would soon die out, for that the 
f God was on it. It was treason in their eyes to sup- 
lat the old house and the good old estate could ever 
vay from the hands of a Barton. They were all emi- 
conservative, seeing very clearly, no doubt, how 
ghly their own liberties, and the well-being of the 
, depended on the continuance of the line in which a 

and thus inalienable right of proprietorship is vested. 
ag years of absence might perhaps have cooled the 
J of their personal attachment, though the lapse of 
Duld have been insufficient to erase from their family 
)ns the belief that, come who might in the meanwhile^ 
.rtons would come again one day, ^Y\i<5i\5i ^<5cafjrc^ 
for Hhe stricken father was 'Hot, \i0^e\et^ «v^«t^ ^^'^ 
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oool ; for tiuragh atusynBYBt aavhiin nowai the rent diimen^ 
aiul were obliged to truisactidlfheirbaftiness^ great 

(complaints ii^nded), with the agent or iteward, they had 
reason to snspect that in his afiEi9ctionate and most dijffioott 
smiles^ — ^in hu deeply interested enqniiies tooohing the rotia 
ifheep, hares in tamipsy birds in bacleyi as well as meadfli 
generally; whether in cattle or children, — ^most particolailyia 
his willingness to make cash-down allowances for the depi^ 
dations of game^ and to grant concessions (the very hinttngal 
which made the burly ftnner blush) abont cuttmg timben^ and 
right of way, and rototion of crops, and snug litde'leasea^aod 
occasional cottages, with no end of privileges of all soitv^ 
we say, that in all these respects, the rather heavily moving^ 
but on the whole safely-balanced agricultural mind decided 
that Mr. Grogram was an automaton,— or more truly, and at 
the same time more intelligibly, that he was, as he sid* in tiia 
Fleece at the old public-house, a first-rate puppet Ahow, wmA 
any one's penny to see ; but that Mr. Barton, wherever ha 
might be, really pulled the striiigs, and did the talking pait 
himself 

Their personal regard for Mr. Barton was thus kept aliYB, 
and warm, for it was not within the limits of possibiUty that 
Mr. Grogram, who was the bugbear of some half-dozen estates 
in the neighbourhood, could justly appropriate any share of 
the gratitude and respect with which the farmers attended his 
half-yearly levee. It all went, like the rent, through the steward 
to the landlord. Accordingly, the settlement of Mj. Charles was 
hailed with the most imbounded satisfaction by all parties, 
saving and excepting, perhaps, Mr. Grogram, who was influ- 
enced not so much by definite objections, as by the vagiw 
apprehension, — for truly there was no knowing how soon his 
royalty might succumb to the machinations of the well-known 
Nathaniel Drake. His only comforting reflection was, that 
his fellow-lawyer was in such a great deal better practice than 
himself that he would hardly be able to devote as much time 
as would be necessary to unship a steward of some twenty 
years standing, who knew all the ins and outs of the estate. 
So that even he was able to conjure up a very capti^ting 
emlle when he came to pay \na ^xife^, «xi.^ ^<5> ^ksq^ ^ the 
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heir of the late proprietor. In his steps, as was hecoming, 
the older, then the younger tenants, and after these the 
lahoiirers, the women, and then the hetter-looking part of the 
children, crowded to pay their respects, and to oflfer of their 
substance a kind of feudal homage, or peppercorn rent, as an 
acknowledgment of a new lord. In brief, there was every- 
thing to induce Mr. Charles to look upon himself as an ex- 
ceedingly fortunate person — rich in the rents and affection of 
his tenantry, at option in the formation of his circle — sur- 
rounded with attractions to useful and salutary employment, 
and within and beyond all, he possessed the priceless treasure 
of a home thrice blest — a home in which plenty reigned — 
which a wife's love pervaded, and around which was flung the 
curtain of his own perfect content. The simple fact of 
entering his new home a married man defended him from the 
annoyance which had beset his father's accession — the quiz- 
zing, and flattery, and disinterested counsels about matrimony, 
and nameless musk-scented gilt-edged valentines — from slU 
such traps he was free. He had been caught on somebody 
else's ground, and he was a prisoner for life; so they, the 
speculating spinsters, quizzed Ins wife instead of courting him, 
then spitefully left him to his fate. His probable position 
and extent of influence in the county, moreover, was sujffi- 
ciently problematical to moderate the zealous attentions of the 
great families. They knew that he was in a different and 
most likely worse position than his father had been, and they 
were disposed to argue, that if the elder Mr. Barton with all 
his undeniable advantages had been content to croon his old- 
fa^oned life away in the obscurity of a village curacy — it 
was hardly likely that the son would have the pluck, with 
his dilapidated fortune, to aim at anything very great in the 
political world — so after many domestic consultations it waa 
resolved by some that he was not worth seeking, but he 
might be worth while watching ; by others, that it would cost 
nothing to be civil till they could take his measure satis- 
fectorily, and then they would know how to act. The still 
flourishing circle of jovial, hunting, horse-racing. King and 
Church defending squires were even moie ^xsjiXa^ 'Ocksssi.^vissssa. 
spouses and daughters, as to the pointa oi ^"^ '5Civra%^\i«si'^j^> 
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and the ohances for and against fhcir biiw able to nnk Iub 
as one of their set Th^ had a pioiu Scnnir at thb thj 
thought of ate YulguMDJi^ed fiithar who had piefomd Ab 
stupid dradgezj of a parson's ]ife to their own hig^ $aei 
ziotoiis living. How would the young kid turn out t Hut 
was the question of questions for sevml weeksL lluj was 
in no hunj — ^they could wait till he^d got enougih of Uf 
wife's company, and wearied for change. Whateyeor ooataoMf 
there might he in their o&er sentimenti^ there was perfMi 
unity on this point ; they could keep their patienoe till fta 
ineyitable decline of the love M, for thej knisw thont in fts 
worst case, it could not be yeiy long. They were all 
ingly busy all dayi for it thzeaiened ftotX, and the foxes 
both plentifiil and wild They were exceedingly tired mk 
drunk all nighty so that Fiatience with them waa Keessdf 
madeVirtuei 



CHAPTER IL 

CORBUFT AMBITION. 

Wb have said, and we are free to repeat, that in the biiglit 
prospect which their miion and sweet loye lighted up around 
them, there was neither doud nor any very marked line of 
horizon ; but the same might often be said of the mannar 
lolling on deck, but would have to be unsaid immediately the 
manner shifted his point of view from the deck to the main 
royal-yard ; for not un&equently in that position he is aUe 
to make out clouds of which he was not dreaming before^ 
and occasionally he can discern, by the dark ridge in the sl^i 
that the wild waste of waters hath its appointed boundi^ 0I9 
by the white ridge of foam on the waters, that the sea hsth 
its sunken rocks. So with Charles and Sarah. So long ai 
they nestled in their Jfresh-leaved bower, they could see no 
bound and no interruption to their bliss ; but when, l^ force 
of circumstances, their point of view was changed, GhaxleB 
saw, with uncontrolled emotioiL) the towering peaks of lift^ 
and Saiah thought she saw ti:i^\>XQe)ls:fix^ Tti<^ ^t^y^ ^st^^^diidi 
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is student life had stranded was sunk yeiy near the land 
> which he now looked with the old longings of ambition. 
[is soul was inflamed by a phrenzical determination to obtain 
Lccess and power in some way or other, and though love 
id for a time assuaged the intense and extravagant desire, 
soon appeared to lend new fuel to the flame. The voice 
hich bade him back only maddened him to go forwards, 
id attempt some deed which, if accomplished, might prove 
Lm worthy of so much reverent love, and furnish glory for 
le new name which he had given to his bride. But, in 
tality^ this Impatience was an evidence of declining love and 
jviving selfishness. He could not endure the sense of in- 
iriority which stole painfully into his heart when he con- 
•asted his unmarJ^ed life with that of others, of his equals in 
ye ; nor was he content that his young wife should be com- 
elled to dwell upon his gentler qualities, in the absence of 
tore stirring traits of character. He knew she had under 
18 placid exterior a heart that could swell and pant to the 
istory of heroic and glorious deeds. He had watched her 
xed and eager glance, when, in the long evening hours, he 
ad read to her of the warriors and stem patriots of Greece 
ad Rome — and should there be no one deed of all his life 
) make that lip quiver and that bosom swell, — ^nothing to 
)iimiemorate upon his tomb, when, in years to come, she 
lould go there to weep, — nothing that should reprove mere 
)rrow and awaken proud memories within? He did not 
now the pleasure of success, for in the rivalry which is 
isential to that pleasure he had been foiled, and he could 
^en depreciate at times the treasure he had obtained, as he 
jmembered how slight was the effort it had" cost. In all 
lis there was very much that indicated a noble soul, and 
xve promise of a conquering future — much which no moralist 
light to condemn ; for if all men were destitute of this am- 
Ltion, the progress of the race would be mournfully slow, 
ad its history insipid. But there was this radical fault : 
le youthful ardour allowed no exercise of judgment, and 
piored very often the authority of conscience. He di<l ^^ 
3unt the cost of the means or the wortla. oi ^iJtia T^'&\i\^». ^^'^- 
ytxndhig ancceaa with happiness, ke "waa OTvi'^ ViO ^xxxfc H» 
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acoonnt all fiuluie shania To oVtsun fhe osm^ Iib knew w 
aacnfice too great — ^but he made no pioviaiaa for dabat: U 
hd ahould be yanqoiahed, he was conleiit to peziah* 

He had been attadEednuich in the aame wianway m Jiji 
fiiilier, by the aotiye tonten of tbe pwo great portiea in At 
State — ^Parties who were more than era dlTJded and heatih 
and who weie on the eve of that great oonteat which, wai ii 
try the reUtive strength of youth and ago^ of the many ani 
the few, of principles and ezpediency» of tnitii and piqjvdifla 
The long era of peace which fbUowed the fight of Watadot 
had been directly and indirectly ftvouaUe to the growflirf 
Liberal opinion in politics; fiir, on the one hand, when Gon» 
ments had no longer any urgent oooaaion, aooh as wai^ fc 
propitiating and pacifying the people^ fbll vImj was givaiii 
those exdusiye and persecuting tenets whiah had long imOj 
oonstitnted the main political theory of a powerfdl andjealoii 
oligarchy. In the excitement of war, in the stiU more &vo■^ 
able frenzy of Tictory, these t^ets had been in part snapendei 
and almost wholly unnoticed ; but in the years that ensufl^ 
their revolting character was studied, criticized, perhaps ex- 
aggerated, by the thoughtful members of the goyemed dasfl^ 
while the great mass of the subject and unenfranchised peopk 
were goaded into madness by the palpable tyrannies perpe- 
trated in the once dear name of the glorious constitatko. 
England had shed her best blood to close the long and deadljr 
proscription which resulted from the French Revolution, and 
now she claimed as her recompense the privilege of adoptiiig 
in peace the sacred principles of liberty with which the great 
revolution in France had sprung into being. Their protert 
against the excesses of the Directory had been sealed wSb. 
their blood ; but their protest against tyranny and the mle 
of the strong arm had also been sealed with blood : in the 
one case they had given the most inviolable pledge for their 
own moderation, in the other they had thrown down the 
gauntlet, not to the man Napoleon, but to the princij[d6 of 
despotism, wherever it might be exhibited. 

We have no intention of entering into the well-known 

history of the years during which the sterling worth of ths 

Enghsh people was exposed \o \Xi^ xfto?J^^«rj \sc>a^. ^ce the 
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[ays of B[ampden ; and in which they showed, to a wondering 
rorld, how effectual had been the lesson afforded them by 
Trance ; how resolute they could be for rights ; how bravely 
hey could contend for freedom ; and yet withal, how patiently, 
a a nation, they could bear the provocations of priestly and 
jifltocratic and royal contempt. »The course of our story 
eads us just within the enchanted circle where the great 
pirit of Keform was evoked and embodied, while his dark 
risaged foster-brother Eevolution was strangled by the sage 
nagician Common Sense. 

It is our province to -trace the connexion of Charles Barton 
with this great movement, in order that we may estimate its 
effect on a temperament so excitable and so subject to de- 
jression ; and help on the story of his life, that we may seize the 
.eBSon it conveys. We purposely postponed the notice of 
;wo remarkable drawbacks to the healthy character of his 
unbition ; drawbacks which, had they stood alone, would have 
n.tiated success, if they did not ensure failure. In the 
Burst place, he was totally ignorant of the historical position 
of the question at issue ; and, in the second place (we blush 
as we write, for others besides Charles), he had no well- 
tjonsidered opinions on the one side or the other. The strife 
itself was enough to charm him from the soft dreams of 
domestic love ; and he rushed into it with all the glow of 
rivalry and ambition, but without the defensive armour of a 
dear, sound judgment and an approving conscience. 

The agents for the Club were quite as subtle as in former 
days had been the Red Tape agents of Grovernment^ and 
assuredly Mr. Charles was no match for their skill, the result 
of a wide and varied knowledge of men and parties. Mr. 
Barton had been cased in the triple brass of an unalterable 
and holy resolution ; but Charles was destitute of any such 
accidental defence against their wily approaches, for his pledged 
love only exposed him still more to their designs, and, as we 
have seen, he had no innate or cultivated strength of mind. 
The wary touters soon completed their survey, which was both 
of a geographical and geological nature, and they carriedbwsJs^ 
to those who had sent them, a very well diawn «xi<\ ^i«ti:s<5?KN5s^ 
map to guide their strategical movements. TVie^ ^^^o^et.^^ 

Q 
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on the SDifisuse^ that he ivas aiiq[ilj aimiiig «fe pemmal di^^ 
tioB, and below, thej moie fhan BOBpeoifeed that his aneertnl 
pride was getting its span on, and would, in all Ukelihoo^ 
fight on the old 8id& The j oonld not zeport with oeortamlj 
beyond Hbe plain &cty that ttie yoong msn haidly knew hii 
ownnund, andaoooniingljit wasTOtedthat hewasnottobe 
relied on. TliiB vote woidd have put an end to thb whob 
bnainesa^ but for the additional zeport that a veoy powedbl 
body of burgesses in the nei^boaiing town had,'in answs 
to judicions sounding, expressed a somewhat ainistec detap* 
mination to Tote tor him if he ahouM^stsnd — choose whift 
might be his principles— (and ibB touteis understood all tiuift 
sort of poUtifis only too well) — ^farther that the jorad aquin- 
archy had contriyed to get partial hold of the matrimoDiil 
reclua^ and in their endeavour to eoxrupthis morals^ fluff 
had discovered rare parts — ^that is, rare in those pazta ; aa^ 
what was of higher consequence^ thej found or thou^ Idi 
sentiments on tiie great question wooderAilly aooordant wiA 
their own ; that these worthies had so worked on his ambitloii 
as to persuade him to stcuid for^ the county, and wagered 
heavily in his flavour. 



CHAPTEE IIL 

AMBITION BAFFLED. 

When this addendum was delivered to the head-quarteis of 
the Liberal camp, much perplexity was felt as to the best 
way of throwing ike young squire overboard once for all ; and 
in the wisdom of a sub-committee it was agreed that the two 
agents should repair once more to Mylden Place — should 611 
in with the humour of the hour — ^urge Charles, by all means, 
and with unlimited assurances of present help and eventual 
success, to stand for the county as a thorough-going Tory— in 
the hope that, as he was certain to be defeated, his means 
would be too crippled to enable him to contest the town, or 
to retain the good-will of the numerous freemen who had 
made ready to stretch their consciences just to the length of 
Msf purse, and not a thiead "be^on^ 
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By this maxKBUvrmg they would contrive a signal influential 
emonstration on the Liberal side in the county, which might 
ell on the general election so confidently expected, and im- 
lediately afterwards enjoy the inward satisfaction of seeing 
he sulky unpurchased, and therefore unpurchasable freemen 
oting for a Eeform candidate, for whose return there would 
•e no chance if Barton should come to the field unhurt, with 
is long heavy purse in the girdle of his armour. It was a 
agacious plan in whatever head it was matured, bi^t though 
lost carefhlly carried out, it was nearly knocked on the 
ead .by an occurrence which they could not possibly have 
iken into their consideration, as it was indeed about the last 
bing in the world that Charles himself would have expected, 
iharles had yielded some days previously to the urgent 
ntreaties of the neighbouring gentry, and had made up his 
lind to stand for the honour of being knight of the shire, 
^hen the Eeformers unmasked in the borough, and produced 
3 their candidate no other than the identical Malkm whom 
Iharles imagined he was fliattering very grossly when he con- 
eecended to regard him as a thorn in his side, which he did 
ot care to extract. The " 'orror" of Mr. Motiram, when he 
iw, and the indignation of his bosom when he announced the 
npudent candidature of a mere " scum" will never be for- 
3tten in the kitchen of Mylden while the old house stands — 
)r through all changes of servants and masters, the grim tra- 
Ltion haunts the place. The master was somewhat differently 
QEiected, but he fully shared the indignation of his faithful 
)iYant at the unaccountable audacity of a mere college prize- 
lan^ with a poor mother and an ill-bred wife, setting up in a 
)Wii nearly one-third of which was, or had been, the property 
r the Bartons. 

It did not enter into the thoughts of Mr. Charles that 
Dssibly even greater changes might have passed since their 
sparation, in the circumstances of his rival than he himself 
id. experienced ; but there could be no doubt that, whatever 
Be was changed, the resentful hatred with which Charles had 
ace thought of Malkin was undiminished, noj^, ^c%»^^ 
jgiavated by this seeming insult. He \iaiQL\i^^TL\i^saL\K^\r3 
ua man on neutral groimd, and the coiiq]afexax\^aA Y'^^^^ossis.^ 
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to defy liim in Ilk own BtTOndbid Conld Iib endoiB fend 
open and malicioaB insult f Ov^t be not to wipe out hj ft 
signal trimnph — ^by tiie homiliatiiDiv and probably bf the ndn 
of MaUdnr— the old rusty stain of defeat f He -wotild dme 
him forth without meieji add^ddivearihimy as he hildiBeif had 
been delireied, to 1h« soomfttl pity df thb W0rld^ IK would 
have piefened the countyto the town, bat he pwfe iied the 
triumph of lerenge to bdttk ISiisalax^ung state of mind w« 
soon laid baie to his ooanseQarSj^ Messrsw letter and-Chd^ 
and it required no <>rdinaiy ekevtioti tm their part to coudhI' 
their dismay and anxiety. What shonld they dot tUn 
was hardly time to reconsider .nd alter Hi^eir whote {Ul 
Should they withdmw Maltin, and put somebody else in }k 
place 1 But then MaUdn hadprispMed htmselii^ and they M 
adopted him, just preoisely because 'Ur was the only pefsdk 
on earth who stood any chance if XlJhariiis ehiorild come fixrwud. 
Malkin was the poor son of a poor mothei^ bat he Was tiba 
giandonephew of a tremendoudy rich' old nnoks and tM 
worthy old gentleman had left the hard-woiking law-student 
almost as many houses in the borough as there were Totes to be 
given. That would never do, then ; for if Malkin withdrew 
— (which in itself was rather unlikely, though he was a trifle 
more patriotic than some candidates for ParHament) — Charles 
might walk over the course, and never have his clothes off 
One desperate experiment remained, and as 'they helonged to 
the prevalent school of morality, in which the end, if in itedf 
important, justified the means— they felt less scruple, and 
showed less modesty in the adoption of those means than we 
more virtuous people might have wished. They printed 
placards announcing the withdrawal of Mr. MaUdn, and posted 
them, not on the walls, but in the letter-box directed to 
Charless, who immediately experienced a relief, and reverted 
with all his impetuosity to his more daring adventure. 

The excitement of an election is at all times of the in- 
tensest order — but at such a juncture as the present it was • 
lava torrent that raged and glowed, defying all resistance, and 
destroying old boundaries of decency^ and morals, and rel^gto 
It ate its way into tlie "verj \iQtCk»& of hundreds who had 
been wont to laugh and s^t^ ^.^t ^^act — ^^^a^^^^Bsek 
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and alinost frightened Sarah was drawn within this maelstrom 
— and that without any rational conception of what it was 
all about. All the economy of years was scattered like chaff 
amongst the flames. Money lost all its ordinary value — as 
the buyer of bread and wine, and ease and luxury. It had 
acquired a fiendish power. It bought votes, principles, strong 
inclinations, old friendships — yea, the very lives and souls of 
men. , Who, with a patriot's soaring motives, could pause to 
count the cost of a country's safety — who, with a prize so 
glittering to ambitious minds, could weigh against success the 
paltry expenditure of gold? If Charles was reckless, he 
was but smitten with an endemic — all were reckless but the 
practised masters of the game who affected to be mad, but 
coolly watched the progress of the conflict. Defeat was from 
the first inevitable — but few knew how sure it was to come. 
To the last moment all was'energy and uncertainty — the long 
wearying combat seemed to gather fury to its very close, and 
then there came the wUd shout of a triumphant people, and 
the ominous groan of the county's rightful lords. But no 
groan broke Qie proud silence of Charles's grief. He was 
stunned, and but for the quick intrusion of one thought he 
would almost have died. The intelligence of his defeat 
reached him in London — ^but overwhelmed as he was for a 
time, he soon recovered so &r as to order an immediate return 
to Mylden, that he might claim at least his hereditary borough, 
but what pen can do justice to that co-mingling shame and 
grief which closed in upon his soul when the ill-omened 
Mottram croaked out into his ears — "Oh, Mr. Charles, 
SCUM'S got it ! " 



CHAPTEK IV. 

COMPORTING LOVE. 



The affectionate wife hurried to London that she might bear 
her part in what she truly judged would prove the heaviest 
auction Charles had ever known, and might, if not soothed 
and healed betimes, be the beginning oi m?>xi^ ^^ysss^^. 
Love's instinct however, had faSed duxm^ >iJwKai \iT\a*^ ^2^?=^ 
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qaaintance^ in laying bare all the weBknem, and pride^ and 
selfishness of her husband's disoideied natoie. She remem- 
beied and still felt the glow of his haming passion for 
heiseli^ and she trnsted'to its nndeoaying forvoor for tib« M 
force of all her inflnenoei and the edOfoct of all her eflbrt to 
save him firom despair. Bat he had abead j drooped lus 
sword pointy and resigned himself to his e^il fortune ; wbm 
she came, she hardly knew him— how oonldhe be so ehaiigedy 
and she as loying and as £ur as ever. Ah, Sarah, your lore 
was a pastime^ and its bridal a holiday. Peace^ and pnda^ 
and joy were the attendant ministers of the festiyal^ Imt the 
sacred day had gone — ^the world and self had reanmed their 
sway, and the pride which had rested for a brief spaca in the 
embrace of lore was awakei, had been struggling for reiy Iifi^ 
was now wounded and rankling in the husband's sooL Hi 
refused to be comforted, he couM not bear the unasked 
sympathy of her from whom he had hoped to win the ood- 
queror's welcome. Her presence was a vivid reminder ci hii 
shame ; her counsels were puerile, founded in utter miscon- 
ception of his state of mind, and spoken to the wiQds — the 
prayers to him were impertinence, and those to (rod a 
mockery. He did not violently reproach the loving one, nor 
drive her with curses from his sight ; but the glassy stare, 
the unheeding absent manner, the cui-t cold replies^ were 
even more agonizing than the mere brutishness which would 
on a mind like hers but have blunted all its point before it 
could have pierced her heart. She knew now some little of 
that despair which had almost dethroned the reason of her 
husband — her little all for this world had been ventured in 
his rich promise of a life-long love, and now that very love 
seemed bankrupt. She struck in turn each key that had been 
wont to yield to her lightest touch the music that she loved, 
but there was no answer now — the strings were loosened if they 
were not broken. Charles mastered himself sufficiently to 
speak kindly to his young wife, in the hope that he might 
spare her much of that sorrow which he knew would be hie 
own sole portion now. 
^^ Sarah, my love — this — t\ns "has \mmanned me for a time ; 
bat all will be well by-andA>^. \^'s[b\«fciL -rv^Skss^miiL tnd 
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befooled, and dishonour comes to one like me as a death- 
blow. I have survived you see, dear, for your sake, but 
henceforth pride and effort, and even hope, such as I hav« 
carried secretly in my breast through «ach change of life, all 
are dead. My love still lives, but it will be an ignoble 
]X)rtion for you — ^tame and fruitless — alas, you may come to 
despise it ! " 

" O, NEVER, my precious husband — never ! Do not think 
such cruel thoughts of me or of yourself I know that you 
do love me — wSl love me more than ever, and that is all in 
all to me. Forget ambition, banish pride — be as Gk)d gave 
you to me first — Gloving, content, and a patient seeker of 
wisdom, a doer of good deeds, which alone are truly great — 
you were made to be the pillar and ornament of a Home. 
They who succeed in life's fiercer trials know not the sweets 
and comforts which may be always yours. They waste the 
balm of life that their memory may be fragrant in death. 
Oh, sad exchange ! You are mine — you are God's — ^the world 
shall not rend you away from either while I have life to love 
you and one lingering thought for prayer. Come, Charles, by 
our sweet love, still so young and precious, come and kiss me, 
and in the long days and nights of coming years we will 
gloat together over our hoarded love, unmindM of the world's 
judgment ; as you have taught me — * We will applaud our- 
selves at home.' " 

" Yes, Sarah, I don't doubt — that is to say, I rather believe 
at least) it seems on the whole the best thing to be done ; 
but you see I'm a very timid person for a butt — whether of 
the laughter or pity of my fellow men, and I don't exactly 
like to expose myself to the (I fear) irresistible temptation of 
doing mischief to the first man I meet with a grin on his 
face or a palavering condolence on his lips. I should kill 
him sure as there is a God above. What right has any one 
to pity me ? I hold all condolence cheap — I hate the very 
name of pity. Yes, Sarah, in my present mood, I dare not 
mix with those I know, who know all my heart's vanity and 
presumption, and must know, if they're not utterly brutalisied^ 
how greatly I have lost and suffered. \ "7;ro\i\-i tlqX* 1<3^ ^ 
world? andsdl victory hereafter, enduxe ftievi TCio08;ASi%,":^^^si^ 
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piiy. Pity— nc^ I Fd'ftH him as he rtood, and tamapk 
him to death.". 

^'T<m aie ezditedy lore j he anie none will daze to ofiar 
jou the inanlt you diead. Think moie lu^ j of youndK 
dear ; if you saw younelf as I and indeed aU othen aee yon, 
you would never dream that any man would pieamne to pitj 
you. There aie fielda which you have won, and they would 
surely have lost against you;,1iiink of thoae^ ChazbBS» and 
there are many other lists whieh you may enter with the 
proud certainty of one bom for oonqueBt--tzy theao^ Chailfi% 
and thus by wiser^ calmer contzast^ you will experience all 
that is healthy in the exdtement of rivaliy, and will sinelj 
reap all the glozy of success. Qod is shuttingyoa out of one 
sphere that you*may the more finely and quickly find tka 
right one ; there alone hfs He decreed to bless you— •ean^ J 
with me, and we will seek this hidden good, togeOer. Bb 
will bless you, dearest^ but you nrast go where Jle poinftB and 
leads you. He saw that disappomtment, and peihaps gieift 
evil awaited you in public life ; and so^ in lore to me and 
you, He drew the cloud before your vision." 

" From love to you, Sarah, not to me ; why did He suffer 
me to indulge such lofty hopes, and then crush them all, and 
80 cruelly — was it Love to make me as I am— -to impknt 
such fiery longings in my nature, and then abandon me to 
public failure and to the contempt of meni Oh, Sarah! He 
does not love me. The only proof He ever gave me was when 
He gave me you ; and now what is that gift V* 

^* It is unchanged, my love ; oh ! it is imchangeable, and • 
thousandfold more worthy now that it is yours." 

*' Would that I could think so ! but I cannot "What 
rankling misery will be mine to think that you will hence* 
forth be the object of a gossip's pity, — that malignant hags 
and peevish sluts shall dare to say, ^ She is tbe wife of one 
who has outlived his impudent self-conceit — ^who has been 
taken down from his borrowed stilts, plucked at Oxford, beaten 
for the coimty in a stand-up fight with an empty-headed 
coxcomb, and thoroughly bamboozled out of his own borough 
by a couple of London &har^«T«. Lor^, how came the chit to 
think of marrying ^^^^n^ 1 won^et* ^)aaai[^\ ^^sss^^V^Mar the 
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thought : I know it is not fancy — it will be so ; and the 
whispers of their malicious pity for my wife will drive me 
mad, and stain me with the crime of murder. Is this the 
first-fruit of a Father's love ] Could nothing serve His end but 
this exposure, this dishonour, worse than a thousand deaths 1 
I cannot say I love Him — it would be a lie j and neither 
Bible theory nor saintly preaching, even such as yours, Sarah, 
shall drive me to the real disgrace of lying. He would not 
have iny love when, in our joyous hours, I offered Him my 
fiill heart in worship : I recall the imaccepted gift. Let Him 
heap all His blessings on my wife, for she will need them all ; 
her husband is disgraced, and has no blessing left to give.'' 

" Charles, you must not speak thus, if you love me, even if 
you do not love Grod ; for they are sadder words to me than 
if a tearftd neighbour were to break my sleep this night, to 
say, * Alas ! your Charles is dead.' You are feverish : you 
have dwelt so long on this failure that you have dimmed your 
true judgment, and can only see the loathsome form of dis- 
grace. Close those dim eyes ; lift up that troubled heart in 
prayer. My husband, you have sinned : let me not fold to 
my bosom an unforgiven one. Bethink you, dearest, that 
some blessings God stores deep down in my heart, but all 
the rest He lends to me on your account. Let not my bams 
be buisting, and my husband turn away in hunger. I wiU 
not, cannot forswear my covenant with God ; but to save you 
— ay, or even to comfort you, I would give my body to the 
burning. Blest charity ! that is one of the blessings which I 
said God gave me on your account." 

" Well, I am wrong. I had resolved, before you came, I 
would not talk ; and now I grieve that I have so far laid open 
my mind, since it troubles you so much. I must fight alone 
with my pride." 

** Not alone, Charles ] " 

** Yes, love — alone ! I would not have you see the mon- 
ster I have sheltered, till he is dragged forth, and slain ; and 
then, my princess (with constrained gaiety), I will imitate the 
great St George, — place your scarf around his neck, and you 
shall drag him as your trophy where ^ou'^ftX.,^" 
. After a pause of some nmiutes, ^at^ Tasaj^^ ^scl^^^s^^s^ 
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•apeak. At firat thera was no sound Imt the convulMTe »b 1 
of suppressed grief. Soon, however, she eaid, "And can I 1 
not help you 1 Why, indeed, haa God given me to you ! To \ 
be a burden and an eyosore — an intruder nnwelcome andnsa- 
lese 1 Oh ! if it be so, the bleaaing, aa I thought it, was in- 
deed a curse disguised. But, Charles, may I not be a silent 
watcher of your strugjjles ? Will you forbid me to stand 
nigh and lift nay arms to Heaven, till the victory is yours 1 " 

" You can and will pray i'or me as effectuaDy at home m 
here. I cannot go in my present mood ; but you must, my 
Sarah, for a little while, only a little while, and I shall see 
new faces, feci new interest in new matters, and get over thia 
Bore rebutt^ and I 'm yours again for ever." 

" It may be right and beal^ God only knows ; but he know^ 
too, how hard it will be for lae." And in a few hours they 
parted — these two whom God had joined — parted, to meet no 
more on earth. No more, we say ; for there yawned already 
a gulf between them which they could just reach across ; it 
was ever widening ; it swallowed up all love that once had 
passed from heart to heart — all their infant joy, ail domestie 
social comfort, all esteem, all confidence, all hope. They me^ 
rindeed, in the flesh — they consorted, and they dwelt together; 
but the love and piety of one heart, however great and strong 
can never bridge the gnlf of estrangement and selfishneas. 
Hand must be stretched to hand ; concession, effort, self-denisl 
must be mutual, or the divorce of once united hearts is mow 
complete than Death's. Sarah returned to Mylden with droop- 
ing spirits : her conscience, too, was far fi'om easy. Had she 
done right in acceding to a reqnest that did aucli wrong to 
her sincere and faithful love 1 Had she dbne wisely in fi«t 
Baking that feeble soul in the very- hour ahd power of daifc- 
ness — a soul now doubly helpless and exposed, becaose it bad 
renounced and distrusted God. In frhai form might not 
temptation come 1 How could she have encountered il^ even 
had she stayed ; still more might she fear that the word bj 
letter would be powerless, for it would perhaps be writtw in 
ignorance of the truth. She might be contending with ah*- 
dows, while her dear Chariea ^aa in the gripe of fiir oth« 
Aea JVot that he wovild concejioi ^«r*«*.'&ia^ 
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that he might be as mistaken as herself, and so be ruined by 
surprise. She could but pray for him, give him into the 
hands of the good God, who would answer her desires or 
uphold her, even while refusing them. Nought remained 
besides. She turned again to the strong tower of heavenly 
Truth : she looked again into the depths of her own heart, 
and pondered on that evidence of Divine favour — the peaceful 
fjEdth in the Divine promise — which her new human love had 
only rendered more unspeakably precious. 

One promise she had extracted from her half-reluctant hus- 
band, and in the fulfilment of that promise she found great 
comfort. It was that he would frequently visit her worthy 
step-father, whose sincere common sense would, she felt cer- 
tain, be the best antidote to the poison — the enervating poison 
of injured melancholy pride, which the world could supply. 
The first letter from London told her that she had not alto- 
gether exaggerated the influence for good which Nathaniel 
could exert over a mind like Charles's in its languid moods. 
The disappointed man speedily resumed his old defiant tone. 
What cared he for politics 1 And if he did care, now he 
came to consider, he was a fool to go in on the old principles 
(Nathaniel had a most decided bias the other way), and it 
served him right ; he was glad now that he had been floored, 
80 that, in reality, his defeat was convertible into a triumph. 
In his candidature he had represented the nonsense of half- 
educated, antiquated, country gentlemen, while in his defeat 
his real sympathies had been vindicated, and his private 
opinions had triumphed. His only regret was, that he had 
squandered such vast sums of money at the bidding of a fusty 
old party, whose doom was already sealed ; that he had not 
taken them at their first word, and thus secured repayment by 
bonds in black and white. " Never mind ; I shall soon be all 
right, and if I don't bring some of their old houses about 
their ears to the cry of Eeform, never believe me, or that my 
name is Charles Barton.'* The letter which concluded in this 
very patriotic, but not very connubial style, had no occasion 
to specify the fact, so readily guessed, that it had been written 
immediately after one of Nathaniel's \>e>a\) (^\xmfcT&^ «sl^ ts^^"^ 
f^nejgetic bobby trots ; for. of late Sara\i \ia;^ Qi\fc"CL x^^'iS^^^ 
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witb (KUiiethiiig like honor, m beeame a ooaAtqcygnitlfiinaii'fl 
wife, the violeiit heats in whidh llfs^IiEake. indulged ndien 
the soliiject of condonation miged i|t9Whexe near his aend- 
zevolationiiy iheoriee of goYenmvmt. S^ was io^ iriie a 
piaotitionery and-i-^aa he aaidt aatf-fflioiiringly to thqm lAo 
wondeied at his seal, bat -mmdevtdjiQOSQ^ M th^ inquM^ 
''Then whjdon^t yon aet upfbirlMiQe anng littla Vnon^ 
yoiineli^ Dzaka f ")*^too much engaged in has pioftiBfiOT, ta 
take any prominent part in pditioa.; :hut he made wijk 
amenda whenever' he. happened to enflnaie a.bad-payjng.'X&j 
dient in the meahea of hu hoepita}^, foot hoigfesiir ^ $i^om 
that he geneiaUy hadtheaatis&ction^fxavvartiDg;^ 
for abnaea by the f6roibl& aigoment of preaent mi -pemati 
abuse, pezaeyered in to the bodily oonfiiiiion and terroir of hii 
victim. ' 



CHAPIEB T. 

PRAOTIOAL POLinOS. 

If the gay tone of Charles's letter to his wife had indeed 
arisen from a change in his principles, ancl a hearty resolve to 
devote himself to the advocacy of those principles from purely 
patriotic motives, there would have been every reason to hope^ 
not merely that he had overcome the mortification of his 
defeats on the threshold of public life, but that his whole 
character would acquire both stability and energy of the 
best kind by a free engagement in the stormy {>olitic8 of the 
period. 

To one who had scarcely given a single hour^s consideratioii 
to the topics now under angry and universal discussion, it ma 
not surprising that the clear arguments of a practical man like 
Katbaniel should assume all the force -of demonstration ; nor 
can we wonder that such a scholar received impressions fiooi 
his teacher which were as unalterable as they were nev. 
There was no necessity for him to exert his independent 
judgment^ so convincing were the one or two aigumenta hii 
instructor condescended to use, and so overwhelming genenlh 
were the representations exL<i ^<^TK^axi.^^«f^'^\d£k the good 
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lawyer clinclied or superseded mere argument. One conse- 
quence of this facility in receiving impressions was, that the 
mfluence of the truth received was cramped and feeble, so far 
as his own internal character was concerned. The maxims 
which pleaded with common sense, reason, and viiinie, for a 
nation's freedom were well fitted to quicken the dormant 
powers of all who believed them, and to impart some of their 
own simple dignity to the character of their advocates. But 
when they were welcomed to the mind without any apprecia- 
tion of their intrinsic power and worth, or when under the 
influence of ulterior motives, or riotous passions — they could 
do no good to the recipient, and could only secure strength 
for their own advancement by the accession of mere numbers. 
At the time when Charles received his first lessons in politics 
from his astute friend, his mind was warped and sore from 
recent humiliation, so that he never cared or stayed to weigh 
the claims of Eefonh, but rushed into the extreme views of his 
new party with a blind sense of his own wrongs. Assuredly 
the defective laws of the representation had as little to do 
with his defeat as in any case that ever occurred ; but the 
bare idea of his double defeat, which somehow or other he 
guessed truly enough was the result of party manoeuvring, was 
quite enough to stir up within his ill-regulated mind a fana- 
tical desire to overturn, and injure, and destroy, in every direc- 
tion, and for this purpose to lend himself to the movement 
which happily — (happily, we say, and may well say, when we 
reflect how rarely it has happened in the history of nations) 
^^— was fully under the control of its chief promoters. His, 
then, .was the eloquence of cant For patriotism was only an 
excuse for the outbreak of morbid dissatisfaction with the 
world and with himself. His was that dangerous zeal which 
is utterly incapable of self-control, and very seldom under any 
oontrol — ^the zeal which is first an affectation and then a mad- 
ness — a zeal which, in its fury, comprises all the lower passions, 
and disregards and deadens the guidance and remonstrances of 
the nobler elements of nature. His adhesion to the cause 
was accepted by far-seeing men, not on the ground <>»i «£s?x 
snpposed moral weight brought to theb ca\\!a^,\sv\^ TsvKt^ ^^ 
lAie ojoB t^tiie ^iiousand-and-one Becoudaiy \i!^^^ Vixj^xsaa^R^ 
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sotooeaa. For a time, howerex^ it SBonied tut otherwifle to the 
yoong adventmer. He was bo little co n yedsantinth the worid 
88 to be profoondlj affected with the fdlaome pniae which 
ponied in apon him on eveiy hand. He belieyed what thqr 
told him — (just once in a wajfor the aake of nailing him fin 
er^er)-— that his standing and wealth ware a fieoaihle and 
highly appreciated addition to the machinfliy of their stupei^- 
dons straggle. He was elated. He was comfiyrted. Ihe 
vox populi in Crown and Anchor meetings was a Lethem 
draught which soothed and almost banished the reoent txiab 
fi!om his remembrance. In the moments of gnrrer self-ezand- 
nation, he was disquieted with his own ignorance, and witiia 
ludicrous sense of his own hypocrisy ; but this only led bin 
to redouble his show of fidelity and seal — ^to rave and nafc 
yet more incoherently-^to throw himself more than ever into 
the front, where the fire was hottest^ and exposure was fJMjt 
until he became conceited — as all men do when they ooi^faioe 
a show of fervour which their consciences have already belied, 
. and his conceit became unendurable, constantly troublesome 
and distasteful ; so mucli so that the great bulk of serious 
reformers felt very much inclined to kick him out of their 
ranks. And they virtually did turn their backs on him as 
soon as they were relieved from the misconception under 
which they had for a time suffered his nonsense and perilous 
proposals. His intimacy with the sagacious N^athaniel gave 
him originally a weight which his wealth and squircehip 
would never have obtained for him. N^athaniel was well 
known to be averse &om taking a prominent part in the busi- 
ness of agitation^ and they would have been quite content 
with the valuable aid which they received from his private 
suggestions, so full were these generally found of that caution 
which inspires and rewards courage by prognosticating and 
greatly helping to the attainment of safe and final success. 
For a time, then, they had looked upon the young disciple as 
the exponent of Nathaniel's real sentiments — as the puppet 
moved by strings for the exhibiting of the showman's own 
thoughts. They often wondered at the rapidity with which 
one 80 proverbially prudent ^da \^^y]i^ led into flighty notions 
And wild schemes ; but at len^uti ^iin^i iorasA ^x)^;^ >^^ mis- 
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take, when privately consulting the lawyer as to the best 
ways and means of bringing Charles in at the general election. 
For they heard him with equal relief and astonishment declare 
that if Charles ever did put up as a candidate, he himself 
would put up in opposition to him, and spend his last penny 
to beat him. 

" What," said they, "have you quarrelled?" 

" Quarrelled, bless you 1 Nothing of the kind ; but if you 
only neard him rave, as I do every night, over a friendly after 
dinner bottle of wine, you'd as soon think of nominating the 
ghost of old Eobespierre ; if s all merry enough, and keeps 
one alive after a hard daVs work, to see young blood boiling 
with fancy and fury, but I say, though I love him as my own 
flesh and blood, that for his own sake as well as for the cause, 
I would not suffer him to stand up with his crude and non- 
sensical balderdash, to represent the grave interests of a nation 
trembling on the verge of revolution." , 

After this very satisfactory explanation, of course the idea 
of making our young Mend a member of a Reformed House of 
Commons was entirely laid aside. Charles was slow in di&- 
covering, because he was slow to believe it possible, that he 
was of little or no importance in the esteem of those for whose 
praise and gratitude he had so eagerly thirsted. Never did 
it occur to him that his services had been quoted at such a 
discount by his confidential friend, and it was well for him 
that such knowledge was withheld from him, for certainly it 
would have anticipated the rupture which did afterwards take 
place, and would have brought about that rupture in such a 
way as to render future reconciliation hopeless. 

When the great crisis actually came, it found him unpre- 
pared to take any worthy part. Up to the very moment he 
had nursed the delusion that his sacrifices were appreciated, 
and his sincerity as well as power were thoroughly trusted ; 
but when the grand united movement began in its last 
triumphant march, he felt that he was misplaced, forgotten, 
passed by, and well nigh trampled under the hurrying feet of 
those who had the key to every signal, who were in the sectel 
of each preconcerted step. To him no duty ^«a ^<ji*^\ftk^— ^^'^ 
him no opening seemed left even by ckanfi^. lii^Jaa^scKs^^^ssa^ 
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peal of a nation's mit^ly Vcrioe, fbiH itrat.no waanSHam Vm 
— no 87IUU6 for bim. All tiie dMatoi oC aaaUiionH«<all Ov 
fervonn of faia nUd patriotiam wm ooqiM bot aannhiwWiy 
Taponn^ and he waa left 011% and alnMb Ane^ nbfla iheTie- 
torioos freeman of Ifagland iritol^^pto wqpt?e^tfaa<jgh i wl ii di 
thej had claimed, and to potaev the had whick tibcgr bid 
won wtth all bat bloodleaB conquMt . ' • ' 
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GHABLnfa sense of his desolation, waii moat oon^deteu ; Jb 
madiagesong^fbrapiQsent.TiiHiimrbiit fii^^ ondjllis 
amilesy and oheen^ and joyous greetings 0I a liberated v^ajllk 
there was none, not even his old. enemy Maltin, noir msapg 
ftiendy Drake, who ooold be chosen for the indalguioa slip 
vengeance. So his mad rage tamed in apon his own bfltfl» 
and nestled foully there. The first serioos effect of tliii 
self-deyouring rage was the abandonment of himself to te 
company of those who had swarmed around him, offering till 
then scarcely heeded flattery, but who were precisely the men 
to take* advantage of a well-to-do juvenile, with plenty of 
money, and a regular fit of the spleen. He openly insidted 
his warm-hearted, and (for aught he knew) unoffending Mend, 
Mr. Drake, and took himself with his hurt pride, to tibe circle 
of the vicious and ruined, with whom his feelings, thonj^ 
neither his taste nor his character, induced him to sympathiia 
The excited state of all parties, and his avowed interest in tbe 
plans and labours of the metropolitan dubs — the absorbiiC 
nature of the great national conflict — ^the rallying effects of 
all these things on his own spirit and bodily health, found a 
sufficient excuse to the lonely Sarah for his continued abeeiNB 
firom home. She could not then go to him for a partunlir 
reason, which there was no particular reason to men- 
tion to him, though surely, at that time, we may hope^ 
had he been aware of it, he would have deemed it quite 
reason enough why lie ab^xjldiX^ Tvfi«XL\^'sn^£[^ Good old* 
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fashioned Nathaniel did not see any particular impropriety in 
Charles rollicking a little in the metropolis, after the freshness 
of "iihe honeymoon was over, even when (the Boothby, as he 
playfully called her) Mrs. Drake informed him of Sarah's con- 
dition, and volunteered a piece of her motherly mind about 
Mr. Charles and his unfeeling behaviour in staying away from 
his wife at such a time ; he only thought that the likeliest 
thing to do was to send his dear Boothby down into the 
country, and as he happened to require just then a little more 
liberty than was consistent with her notions of conjugal 
duties, and he fancied that Charles had hardly yet rubbed off 
his very natural vexation, this arrangement, he thought, and 
indeed said, would be the pleasantest for all parties. But he 
did not tell his young friend the secret which had been com- 
mitted to him in the sacredness of nuptial confidence ; and 
for some reason never properly explained, the dear little wife 
thought proper to keep her own counsel (at auy rate, for a 
short time), from him whom it most concerned Whatever 
additional shade would thus have gathered round Charles's 
falling character, if knowing he had given no heed to his 
wife's double claim on his presence and tenderest love, we 
lejoice that it is not our duty to draw it. He was innocent 
of this, and his conduct was so unjustifiable otherwise, and 
80 pitiable in its results, that we may well refrain from making 
him appear so heartless, and so criminally w.eak, as to have 
purposely kept away at this affectmg season. 

We have said that he openly insulted his benefactor, but 
we should also have said that [N'athaniel forgave the insult on 
the spot, and forgot it on the morrow, attributing it to its 
true cause, sorrow and drunkenness. Charles knew well 
enough that he had nothing to fear from his faithful friend, 
and that he need not even apologize for the spiteful falsehood 
he had so shamefully uttered. But the mischief was done in 
his own feelings towards Nathaniel He could not go up to 
him with the frankness of contrition, nor with the freedom of 
one who knew that he was forgiven the moment he had 
sinned. 

He had lost self-respect. All that he \i«A ^ti^ HJcct^NM^ 
previoimlj^ though it was attributable bo \ax%<^^ ^«i '^^ ^"^^ 

v. 
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folly and vanity, had left him self-respaet, increased 
healthily till its true nume was, as we have intimated, 
ceit ; but this wrong — the ivroug be himself had done witheut 
provocation — without the aliadow of an escuee,- — thia blow 
detdt by his own reckless haud, had laid low in the dugt all 
oonlidemie — all that remained of youth's generous candour. A 
youth trained as he had been ia like a well-timbered ship 
with many anchors on board. It is not a little shock that 
will wreuk il, ami when it is rolling fearfully ia the trough of 

' the greedy sea, there is on anchor still to be thrown out — to 
save the vessel from drifting to its fate. But when self- 
respect and self-reliance have gone, all the securities which 
mere human wisdom can devise fail and sink at ooce. He 
was adrift now. How swiftly doaa deattuetioQ come at all 
times to the hapless victim, though others see it from aikr ; 
but how lightiung-like in strength aod suddenness is Ubi 

. blow which fells the innocence and untested virtue of Hia 
home-bred youth, 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A SHORT B BR HON. 

We can look back in calm though sad review oa the follia^ 
and excesses as we deem them, into which Chailea had 
already fallen. We can reason deftly on the weakening 
tendency of seLf-indulgence, illustrating it by a reference to 
his wine-bibbing, and his inability to sustain the very lightest 
disappointments — -but let us endeavour to be very charitable, 
and we shall assuredly be the gainers in wisdom. Drinking 
was not the source aJid origin of the evils which fell upon 
this youth's hfe. Is it ever the actual cause of the too 
common lot of poverty, disgrace, disease, death, and spiritosl 
ruin which this age has so greatly to deplore t Tea, in toma 

' instances it would be safe, and nearer to the trath (which can 
never be absolutely shown) to say, drink b the caiui^ tbs 
one mailer cause, of this deaol8.tioa which yon see. But do 

not lay upon it a buxden. 'w^uiih \n. «^ ^uins«Eb''&'a^asA>^B(Aba 
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supposed to merit. For if in vehement declamation you 
persuade men that drink is the universal operative cause of 
all, or neariy all, manner of temporal evils, as well as the 
most poisoned of the fiery darts which pierce and slay the 
soul — you will teach the abstainer a fatal lie — you will sing 
him to slumber when only one danger is past, and that the 
most palpable and the easiest to be shunned ; while a thousand 
others — call them, if you would be truthful, a thousand 
demons — ^lurk at every step even of the temperate life, waiting 
with yawning jaws to catch the prey which your exaggeration 
has made so easy. Far more consistent with the great body 
of observed facts would it be to say that drink is the earthly 
doom and punishment, the very hell of other sins. Like 
hell, it is sin in its continuance — sin developed — sin in its 
appropriate atmosphere — and thus sin punished. There is 
no other fact in terrene life which so awfully exhibits the 
true nature of sin, or foreshadows the terrible curses of 
perdition, as this of the prevalence of drinking habits. Why 
what must that thing be ? — Sin — for which the only Divine 
remedy is the death of Christ, and the most generally adopted 
human remedy or counter-irritant, delirium tremens ? Does 
sorrow lead men to drink 1 Granted for a moment. Does 
pain lead the lost to blaspheme Grod and curse each other and 
themselves most of all 1 Suppose it, or believe it — in either 
case we can see only a hell — only the judicial and natural 
abandonment of a sinner to sin. What is so near to our con- 
ception of sin being its own punishment, as that of a man 
■who is so weak, so infatuated, so bereft of sense, so abandoned 
of all good angels and of God, that he takes to drink — 
swallows for an unquenchable thirst the unquenchable tire — to 
allay the soreness of the smart folds the scorpion close over 
the heart 1 To get rid of some of the consequences of sin, 
to rush into the seventh hell, where all is sin — where all are 
sinners, and sinners without ceasing 1 Let us not identify 
sin and drink, but taking a broad and patient survey of all 
we hear and see, let us rather judge, each one to his own 
confusion and humiliation, what is the real chara/cte.^ ^js^^ 
firuit of that sin which we bring ouT8e\vea\.oVc?L^ «»\\-'^cis^ — 
ihat thing called sin— what ia it 'i 'NSr\ia\. laxifiJv. ^^»^3fe ^V^'^ 
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u fmiy 0^ MDOngBt other necessaty coDBet^iiences (^ tti 
inttodnctioa wd reign amongst men, the use of intoxi: 
catdng boTSnges lias come to be general and almnsl 
TOOTtTmir—^uy, tikis ia hut a glimpee of the frightiul pictnK 
— on^ tltink whnt ain muat be, when notwithstandiflg al 
that tiw life, and blood, and truth, and grace of ChriBt have 
dona fin anna men, they ai'e still found dahbling in tb( 
Boottend poola of that burning lake from which their Laid 
diad to avTO tbent — think of the almost hopeless ruin whicb 
UB baa wionf^t in the conacience, the judgment, the common 
•enae, tile Batnza] emotions of man'a heart, when even the 
Chiistian due in his moastrous madness ply the wine-cup ui 
the very &oe of Hoayen. See them da it, without a qualm, 
wititont faflmblingi and fainting, and expiring with the mon- 
stroaily of tiaii crime and danger, Hear them parleying 
inth tiie demon, trafBcking with him, pkading hie cause, 
becoming the montb-pioces of his lying oxcusee to mankind. 
Croas-examiiie these lying witnesses, and you will find them 
honest, sincere^ speaking their deadly falsehoods in the veij 
apirit and power of truth, and with an unproteating conscience. 
We say to one and all — look on the impudent and onrehnked 
tyranny of hell's chief falsehood, enthroned in the temple oi 
Christ, desecrating evety act of genuine worship, gafbling 
every response, and apoiling every gift from within the ■?eiL 
Look on the blood-bought Christian, still so far the vicliiii 
and the slave of sin that he actually heheres he is doing do 
wrong, offering no insult to the tears, and sweat, and blood of 
his Redeemer, by laughing, and joking, and dallying, ai^ 
making sport or affecting to derive his pleasure from the 
flames in which unredeemed souls are wailing and howling at 
the very sanctuary door. Oh, what ruin hatii sin wrongbt in 
the noble nature of man, that not only in his fallen, hopelen 
doomed state, but also, and still in the peace, freedom, and sll- 
sufBcient wisdom of his regenerate state, he should be found 
resting content with the idea that he shall escape eztemal 
torments hereafter, and may safely and consistently take to 
his bosom the live coals of a hell which he sees to be indeed 
a beR in the case of otheio. That he should touch the 
Accursed thing and not inetejiU^ »3ik.i:&k)\!&.%'W^t^%n«nar, 
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is a wonderful stretch even of Divine compassion. That he 
should put the very emblem of sin, and death, and hell to 
his lips, and not fall dead with remorse and horror at the 
sacrilege, shows what an omnipotence to curse resides in sin, 
when even the omnipotence of Grace is so imperceptibly 
slow, and reads to all men a fearful warning, not on the idle 
because self-evident theme of the sinfulness of drink, but on 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin itself, and the horrid probable 
reality of that hell in which sin, so mischievous, so appalling 
even here, under Divine restraints, shall be left all to itsel£ 
K a man ceases to reverence purity in his innermost thoughts, 
he has already fallen into sin. The open addiction to lewd- 
ness, with its attendant disgrace, its frequent criminal charges, 
its still more frequent accompaniment of disease and agonized 
life, are in, themselves fearful evils ; but let us never forget that 
they are symptoms and consequences of sin. In the same 
way while we most earnestly contend for the vile sinfulness 
of drinking, let us mourn over and curse it as one of the most 
common and most terrible of the earthly punishments of sin 
already committed. If we do so, we shall not be content 
with repenting of the one sin without seriously protesting 
against all sin ; we shall put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men who argue that the efforts to promote abstinence intrude 
upon the province or derogate from the dignity of the 
Gfospel — for we shall present the rescued drunkard as one 
who having tasted, in pain and infamy, the bitterness of 
death, is now desirous of obtaining a victory over that very 
death which has made such havoc already with his peace and 
glory. 



CHAPTEK YIIL 

PmLOSOPHY IN PARABLES. 

Charles Barton, then, cannot be described as owing all his 
troubles to the habit of drinking, but, through that habits to 
the hurtful sway of sin in his mind *, ■Xife\\Jt^^T^ ora. KJwb ^S^^st 
hand, can it be said that he was drwen \.o tos^5i^s\%\si ^^'wa. 
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his yezation and gii6£ It is muGh nearer tiie trath to nj 
that the habit of taldng etunnlants rendered him unhealthily 
sensitiTe to ttonbles which |M>ber men brash awaj as they 
would dust or flies, and weakened his moral nature, until he 
had no manly ^wer to endure even a lot below the avenge 
of human tribulation. 

Perhaps it would be well in this place to pause a little 
longer, for the purpose of rectifying modes of speech which 
are not generally bdieved to be correct^ indeed, hy those who 
use them, but are, nevertheless, calculated to do mischief to 
inexperienced youth. The expression, ''He drank to drown 
his sorrow," certainly looks as if it were intended to convoy 
an established truth — as if it took for granted that drinldiig 
would have this desirable effect It is to be feared that in 
the actual crisis of afOiction, when human judgments aieiyy 
no means in a sane state, this idea^ which would be ridiculed 
at any other time, does present itself with £Ettal force. But 
what is the amount of truth actually in this statementf 
There are two ways of dealing with trouble : one is getting 
over it, the other sinking under it. Whatever the trouble be, 
it is simply so much loss. In its nature it is the same thing 
as the loss of a walking-stick, which, when once lost, a man 
either replaces or learns to do without. Some losses are in 
their nature irreparable, though many of these, even, may be 
partially repaired by substitutes ; but all losses are either 
remediable or endurable. If there be a remedy, the quickest 
way of dealing with the trouble is to get the remedy; if there 
be none, the best plan ie to get used to the deprivation as 
fast as possible. In one of these two ways alone is it pos- 
sible to do what is meant by the words, "forgetting his 
sorrow." A man may for a short time, or even for ever (m 
in the case of lunacy), forget the fact which has occasioned 
his sorrow ; but when he is indulging in his sorrow, as it 
is called, does it mean that he is perpetually reverting to or 
distinctly conscious of that fact 1 Certainly not : neither 
does he forget his grie( even though he should not, at the 
moment, be thinking of the fact which gave it existence. 
Through the long hours oi"bus\nfe«ia,the happy husband never 
ojQce recurs to the fact t\ia\. \ie iaaa ^ ^M^ "^^^^s^ V^ then 
^orget hia happiness % Doea \\. nsAi, otl Hickft ^7Q^s»a^^^<i^^ 
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ht on the dry figures, and fosty merchandise, and scowling 
iditors with which he is all day absorbed *? And when he 
3 lost her, he does not recur to the time, or to the manner, 
even to the fact that many days ago he lost her : but does 
forget that grief; does it not show its presence at all 
aes, in every action, in the hue of each thought, and the 
le of each word 1 And i^ at any moment, he should be 
allenged as to his melancholy, would he not say, "Ah, 
end ! fou see' I cannot yet forget my heavy grief — ^you see 
W strong is its hold upon me, even in this absorbing busi- 
3S." Now, turn to the drunkard : does he drink his grief 
ay 1 Ask him, and he will tell you (for, strange as it may 
ind, drunkards are very honest men in matters which less 
praved men would make a virtue of concealing, for indeed 
-y gl<>ry in their shame — sad case !), "I am drinking because 
r grief is heavy and always with me ; drink enables me to 
ie it from others. But why I should try so to hide it I 
not know — I don't care about their knowing it ; but the 
)om, the trail of the storm-cloud is still on me, is still with 
>; it lowers on me more and more, and in my most hilarious 
)inents I feel the mouldy gust — I see the skeleton. In my 
iinken stupor I live again, with far more distress than at 
)t, the scenes and emotions of the dreadful triaL Do I 
get my sorrow and my loss 1 no ! See my trembling 
nd — my staring, blood-shot eye — my haggard, wasted couit- 
lance — my shrivelled, shaken frame ; hear me shriek in 
) deep slumber which fools dare to envy me. Do I forget 
r grief? See me still drink — drink madly ! See me cast 
hope, all effort, all courage, all strength to the winds — ^then 
c me if, 'in drink,' I have drowned my grief? They told 
! it would — the liars ! I fancied it might — fool that I was ! 
bund that it lulled me a little at the first — mingled a few 
3ting gleams with the cloud that was murky and so threaten- 
;. I went on with it — it has triumphed already ; for it 
ngs, with fiendish malice, my loss to view — distorted, ex- 
jerated, redoubled in its power to depress and pain me ; 
i the very drink which has stupefied my outward senses 
its me up all alone with the fiend, aad \J^^x^ %» T^a <^^^i»3^* 
enow all the while it ia a dream. ; Wt ^leama «t^ ^^vJ^ov^saaxi^ 
I blighter or more terrible than wakma t^^X*"^ \ «£A^X^s 
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dream of dnrnkenneaa — alas 1 it unftrnto me^ it dudni me to 
the sepulGhxe door, it g^ans and ^nea my eyea — ^thejiriUnot 
shut ; it atifEena xay jiieek--it inll not tnm ; and tlu voob 
than reality is thrust upon me by the veiy stapefiufckm \xf 
which I sought to corer myheadfEomajri^whichltiw^^ 
too terrible to bear." 

It ahould not be neoessaiy to poiaae this palpable delnsum 
any further ; but when we ocMuader how graotly thenuBd is 
often unhinged by the strokea of afflifttion, we are seiaifalB of 
the dangerous fiiaisination of this murderous lie> LeiustiiA 
seek illustiation of its fidsity in twp ont of many csms Ait 
oocor to the mind. A man is suddaaly ovetrwhalned liy 
eslamity in his trade. Bankruptcy is inevitaUa fie ant 
appear to the world lor a short time aa ha really is-^ poor 
man, if not dishonest To a proud nature aocnstomed to As 
esteem of the publio^ there oan hardly be a hearvier gnaf than 
this. How is it to be dealt with — what is the exact caoiaad 
arising out of these disastrous oironmatances t W« my 
answer, for convenienoe — ^the thing is to forget the gnef in 
the best and quickest way possible. The fact of haviug bwn 
a bankrupt can never be purged from the memory, so tiat 
the only way in which the grief can be drowned is by 
lowering all desire and habits and ambition to the new leW, 
or else making the fact itself a new starting point, a co> 
tinual example of warning and caution — a ground for an 
entire change of system in doing business, or a memorandum 
against those particular temptations which were too dazzling 
to resist the first time, but which afterwards, whenever they 
do present themselves, will only ^rve as occasions for refe^ 
ence to the old black fact of bankruptcy, a reference that will 
at once disclose their real character, and thus save the victim 
from further imposition. Take an instance out of the many 
thousands of bankruptcies that occur every year— drop on 
some smiling, busy, short-timed citizen who bolts and bounoes 
for a few minutes in and out of his counting-house, to and 
from the Exchange, then rolls back again exultant in ths 
merchant's expresii to Brighton and dinner. Hold him by 
the button if you only can — ask him to what circumstanos 
mainly he attributes that lego!^ ^i:^'^^^^ ^\£vs^ ^s^^e&l&his 
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ody, clears his intellect, whets his daily appetite, and polishes 
is face with the oil of joy — he will answer with rude 
andour, " Why to tell you the truth it was that little mess 
f mine in '47. Fve never looked hehiud me since except to 
Bnaemher the warning I got then, with a vengeance." You 
Ety, truly, that man has forgotten his shame and grief — 
►ut has he forgotten the blow which shattered all the hopes 
nd toil of years in a night ? No j he remembers it well, but 
•nly with pleasure. The grief has been put to the rout, and 
►ne of the best facts in his whole history appears before him 
10 longer in rags, and sores, and tears, but in the very garb 
>f an angel. His good sense, and docility, and manly sub- 
nission to the blow have created good out of evil. He has 
irowned his grief in a flood of prosperity, the only death by 
Fhich such grief could die. 

Look again on that crowded platform, and you will see Smith 
eaning against a post, or nudged and buffeted by glossy men 
wrho look suspiciously to their luggage, or their little hamper 
)f £sh as it passes him more particularly. See him as his 
lull eye twinkles spitefully on the fortunate passengers by 
^e first train, all first-class. He must wait — he has been to 
.ook at the dismal den, which is to take him and his rotten 
carpet-bag all the way to Croydon, and he knows very well 
ihat by the time he gets there, sliivering and hungry, these 
)leek, purse-proud aristocrats wiU be tossing their bumpers of 
jood wine down their white-chokered throats, and smoothing 
;heir snow-white napkius complacently through their detest- 
ible, silky, guinea-stained hands. He knows all about it — 
jTOu can see at a glance a whole history of miserable folly in 
Ate slouching gait and seedy shocking hat. Just get him by 
she button, if he has one, or if not, better not be so familiar, 
[)erhaps, all things considered, and ask him — "Friend, you 
jeem to have seen better days — express days, if I may so say 
—will you tell me to what you attribute your misfortunes ? " 

" Oh, certainly — everybody knows all about it : it was that 
3ursed mess I made in the bad year '47. I never looked up 
igain — ^it was no use trying, you see — if your foot slips in the 
race it's all over with you — ^plenty at yo\i£ \ife^\a q^»^ ^v»» ^gj^s^ 
IS yomselfj ifs no good ftom that moiii^ii\i — ^a^ \s»a\»\-^^'^5isi^ 
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it BO. Fve been ttjiug my hand at all aorta of things, for an 
honest living, but luck's agamst me all along ; now I've got 
a. little in the stationery line — let me sell you a fiteel pen, air 
— it's made by Gillott you see, sir, but it hasn't his name on, 
because they think the trade's a low one for such as they — 
try a bos, sirt " 

You are fairly in for it — you cannot help buying the artide 
— -and if you are not of a very film mind, you will be saddled 
with the old cariiet-bag too. But not satisfied quite, yon 
presume on the purchase to ask a few more questions, which 
both of you would, perhaps, think rather impudent but for 
the steel-pen tmnsaction, and you find that this gentleman 
took to drinking in his trouble. 

" "Well, did you find any relief ) " 

" Lord bless you, what a question ! Of course not, it only 
made things worse." 

" Yes— yes, I understand all that — it ran away with what 
little respectability, money, and health you had left you — 
but what I want to know ia — did it lessen your vexatioft and 
grief?" 

" Well, yon are a queer chap, and no mistske— too a»— 
excuse me, but of course it didn't ; it played old ^ny wiflt 
me every way. I never knew what poverty was till then. 
Did you ever go of a morning, eii, to your old spot, trembling 
and cold, and sick all over, to get a glass of gin, and hear the 
old cantankerous she-devil growl out — ' ^If ot a drop till be'i 
paid his chalk' — not a penny in your pocket— eh, didyoneret 
try it on 9 Not Well then you never knew what it is to b« 
poor ] Good God ! if I had been worth as much as all th« 
lot of them fijst^class awelle, I'd have given it, and gladly, fci 
a noggin of gin. Of course it made me feel my grief more 
than ever — it was as had as twins — it was like a new month 
to feed when there was less to feed with, and so it couldn't 
well help coming home close to me, and making me feel kn 
at my loss ; then at night when I rolled on the floor, becuue 
I had no bed to roll into, and couldn't either stand ot keef 
awake, I could not speak nor move ; but conld hear wa 
Susan sighing, and saying — ' Poor devil — never mind, hrtl 
rest irom his trouble a toV Gooi. sis^i. Aia Nraa, \sa)i she 
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little knew then, and I daren't tell her ; you see, I should 
have lost my only excuse if X had — but I never did for a 
moment forget my grief At first I was racing up and down 
the columns of my ledger, always finding the sum on one 
side less and less every time I counted, and the other growing 
80 big there wasn't room in the breadth of the page to put 
all the figures, then running for my life, breaking my shins, 
tumbling into holes, crawling into sewers to get out of the 
way, but the bum had always a hold of my leg, do what I 
would — then the prison, colder and darker than the real one 
— more blasphemy, more cruel jokes, and less gin than the 
real one — then the court, every night over again, and every 
night the judge scowled at me, and the people hissed me 
worse and worse as if Td done a fresh bankruptcy every day. 
But there's my train, and the/re shutting the doors — thank 
you, sir, good day — and when misfortune does come, don't 
double it, and give it a life settlement in your property, and 
your heart too, by drinking to drive it away." 

There are some people who have, or pretend to have, a 
secret pleasure in nursing their griefs. We fancy such griefs 
are very puny things to begin with, and will stand a good 
deal of humouring. But griefs, be they small or great, are of 
themselves like most sorts of pleasure in one respect, they 
don't last long ; they are evanescent. jN'ow, if people like 
grief, and there is any way of making it permanent, it is a 
pity they should not know it. Shall we tell them how they 
can give a living zest to their sorrow — make it incessant and 
immortal — convert it from a child's play and sham, into a 
real fire-and-blood tragedy 1 Drink— -drink under the pre- 
tence, or under the genuine expectation, that thereby you will 
get rid of your little trouble, and we will warrant you that in 
a short time you will not know your old trouble ; it will 
grow to a gigantic monster ; it will hang about you like a 
shadow — greater and blacker as the day of life goes down. 
Or, take for further illustration, the case of an unhappy con- 
science. Let the sore wound in the remembrance be the 
result of undiscovered crime or shameful vice. In either case 
there is a fear of discovery and of conaec^cac.^^Sii^^^'srcLXFi 
the annojdng and degrading presence oi ttie \ja>k»)^^a^^ *ias5^ 
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Will not drink prove a oordial 1 What ! for a wounded om- 
science 1 Will it help to waiceal the feult from others 1 Will 
it drive out the denxoa from the heart 1 Try it. Ply the 
tempting draught — the nectar spiced with the blest aroma of 
healing aud peace. By all means try it. But be euro of 
trhat you are about to da There are other ways of getting 
rid of these nightmares of the broad Htarlug day, but they are 
unpleasant as they are effectual. Confess your crime, sur- 
render to justice, and you will then, at least, be free from 
apprehension, and remorse will have its keen tooth-tdge 
blunted by your submission to such punishment ae the law 
appoints for your miudeed. Or ie it vice that ba« left iU atii^ 
behind ; disloyally to vows, and a lie lived evennore be- 
neath the paining glance of genial and trusting love ! Vice 
vtorse a thousand times than crime ; worse in its effects upon 
society ; aU the worse because society has no proteetion and 
no revenge ; all the worse to beaa' about in tbe memory, 
because no punishment of man's contrivance is deemed heavy 
enough to meet the case, and the guilty one is left perforce 
to God. 

The relief proposed is certainly more congenial to this Idnd 
of sorrow than to any other ; it is precisely tbe kind of relief 
which sin would lead a man to seek, because bo baa God 
made the universal system, that sin leads surely, moie or Ims 
directly, to its own punishment. It is quite a matter of 
course that a spirit chafed and wasted by the indwelling of 
secret sin should be led by that burning pain to the mod 
violent of all plausible means of assuagement, and the Xemesit 
of sin is nowhere on earth seen in so terrible a form as when 
it leads its victim to the intoxicating cup. To begin with. 
AU men who strive to put a charitable interpretation on your 
wild folly suspect you forthwith ; so that, as far as disgnoe 
ia a consequence of your secret sin, it is a secret no longec ; 
the puniflhment you dreaded from afar is upon you, 

£very dram you sip is as bad as the admission of a M 
confidante to your painful secret — lessens the chanoes in you 
favour — renders it continually more and more hopeless fat 
you to preserve youi aeeiavii^ auY<Kance. Then, again, in 
your own thoughts, iR\ieiL^n!i\.'Oa&'Ei&'\in «&.%&&. 'Vi'daxitDigitfiil 
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iccusation? In sickness — in racking pain — in the reeling 
quailing weakness of body and mind — where will you find a 
pause in the ceaseless cry — " See what that sin hath brought 
3ibout !" It is fit that you should thus suffer ; neither you 
nor others can impugn the awful justice of that law by which 
sin, leading ever to fresh sin, becomes its own tormentor. Is 
there no mercy then, you ask, for that irrevocable sin ? Per- 
haps there is. That is beside our present question. You have 
sinned. The sin is a fierce venomous worm, turning upon 
and gnawing the heart that sheltered its young brood. The 
wise and sober man looks out upon you in your ghastly merri- 
ment, or in your hell-boding stupor, as Lazarus may look from 
heaven to the pit where Dives dies again for ever. " What- 
ever others may have done," say they, "there can be no doubt 
here ; this man has sinned, and he is now in hell. Shun 
him, for he bears the mark of the sin-curse on his brow, and 
he raves in the fell frenzy which his sin has brought down 
upon his brain." Therfe may be pity mingling with the inevit- 
able contempt ; there may arise a compassionate prayer in the 
gazer's heart ; but there is nothing in the revolting spectacle 
itself to beget such pity. It can only be begotten by a humble 
remembrance that, in their own experience, even for sin as 
great) though, perhaps, not so greatly punished, there was 
mercy, and forgiveness, and a true balm of heiding somewhere. 
Oh, guilty one ! will you dare the lethargy and transient 
death which drink would seem to give 1 Then know, before- 
hand, that in that helpless utter sleep, when those who watch 
believe that you are really gone to the punishment you have 
deserved, they are not wrong in their fear. 

You have heard and read of hell, and its dark outline in 
the dim regions of eternity has filled you with irrepressible 
dread — ^vague meaningless dread. You could not form a 
notion of what punishment can become ; you never could have 
believed that the scorching figures of Scripture were feeble com- 
parisons of the possible fact. 3ut you believe it now. Good 
€k)d ! beneath that hushed and corpse-like clay, what a flood 
of agony hath burst forth from undreamed-of deeps in hell I 
Did ever hideous sick feincy people a inomftTi\.Vi.^«v\s2^^!rcLs2s.^ 
xmielenidng, irresistible, maUgnant demoTia, ^a ^os*^ ^\s^^J«v 
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now crowd the hoxm of night-long deep. Could anytfadngcd I fc 
earthy— oould a violent and BhameM death in the aight d \^ 
cursing and exulting multitudes,— oonld heU itaelf he mam Ik 
than this! The cry will hurst from your lips — ^'Gody'thatl |iq 
might never sleep again !" And whether he hears that eryoi 6 
not^itwillheanswereil Drink on, thou possessed of nuuDyderilii U 
Drhik on, till, in the yerjr laughing sunlight of high summer 
time, in the gay scenes of wealth's rejoicing festLvaly the im^ 
of that fell sleep shall start out upon you — hound you on to 
more than madness — show you ihe stain upon your hand in -i 
the broad day, which you never looked at^ save in the lamp- i 
light — ^mock your agony, as you cry, ^ Out^ damned spot 1* i 
come near and gase with fiety eyeballs into your vezysod; 1 
press round you as if to strike or suffocate yon ; thrai tear your 
secret from your yet beating, smoking heart Then will yoa 
cry, with louder voice — *^ God ! that I might sleep — sleep for 
an hour — sleep to wake no more^ or to awake in heU, and 
know that all was past, and all resistance vain I Thenmif^ 
all hope die — all thoughts of mercy cease, and the keenest 
torture of hell be stilled, by drawing close the cloud through 
which I saw the Lazarus in glory, and shutting me up from 
that cruel mockery." 

Does drink drown grief 1 No. It is the death-pregnant 
swamp in which the slight sore is inflamed ; the small ail- 
ment suddenly ripened into rank fever — the plaintive sigh 
swollen to the angry bowlings of delirium. Away with the 
falsehood. None believe it. All who have dared the remedy 
will tell you, even while they continue to use it, that not one 
moment's peace has it ever given them, no matter how much 
or little they have tried it ; no matter what their sorrow. 

Some few men, yielding to the pressure of their shame, leap 
the gulf, and we call them suicides, and even you would call 
them fools to add of their fair sweet earthly life so many 
years to the greedy helL But you 1 You bring that heU here 
— all the more horrible to you from its dismal contrast to the 
hopes which hang like fruits of healing on every branch of 
the Tree of life. You bring into the fair garden of God's 
mercy, from which in old tim^, ha that hath the keys, thrust 
forth Satan yelling, the demona oi ^^x^^^ii \«^ ^s&su^^ \k^ 
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bscene revels before our very eyes, in the open and refresh- 
ig day of grace. Arise, and curse ^hem in the name they 
5ax, back to the hell, where, if you will, you may meet them 
^ain. But do not give your strength and gladness of a few 
right safe years to the greedy fires which leap forth at your 
ivitation to lick and blast your souL 

Of Charles^ then, it may be said that the disappointment 
nd disgust which he had just experienced were, in some 
ense, the external causes of his lapse into the worse forms of 
hat vice which is less able to disguise its true character than 
iny other ; for, as it both lowers a man in his own esteem, 
ind stimulates him to seek for some one's esteem in lieu of 
lis own, it sets him at once in his right position. It's as 
TUB as the barometer. Few ever trouble themselves to look 
in at the back-door to see whereabouts the mercury is. They 
know well enough by the index at a glance. So is it with 
irinking ; it shows whereabouts in the scale a man is. Mar!k 
the manner, the quantities, the company, the times and seasons 
in which he driiis, and though you cannot tell how long he 
has been a drunkard, you can tell precisely how low the entire 
man is degraded. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

UNPLEASANT ANXIETY. 

Nathaniel sat in his den — alone and deeply pondering. He 
made no sign. No sign, we should say, by which the wistful 
eye at the keyhole could discover the object, the nature or 
the extent of that emotion which had half an hour before 
swept like a tornado through the region of the outer office. 
There was a conscience far-from void of offence behind that 
wistful eye ; hence its steady application to the keyhole 
regardless of the draught and at the risk of inflammation. 
But there was no satisfactory information, either one way or 
the other, as to whether the gazer in question was involved. \bl 
that stem meditation. It might, or it m\^\. Tio\.\i^, '^Xi^ ''^^ 
sense of propriety which so emineiitly daaiaa\»«n^aft^*^^'^'^^^^ 
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cipal of tliat establishmeat had received a riolent shod Swx 
an anonymous letter on the subject of a certain uproarious 
Slipper, at which, on the preceding evening, the sly scape- 
graco behinii the door had aaaisted to the due celebration of 
his birth, and the greatest possible detriment to his 
Nathaniel, then, made no sign that was not liable to veiy 
flicting interpretations ; for his humour, whatever it m ^ 
have for its object or cause, vented itself for full quarter of 
an hour in splitting a whole bundle of quill a Ui tatters, and 
chewing yards of tape up into a ball too big to swallow, and 
almost too dry and tea laigo to get rid of by the way through 
which it had entered. 

There certainly was some extraordinary cause for all this 
absence of mind, and all these peevish displays of teraper ; it 
certainly was not a matter of regular business, for Mr. Drake's 
favourite method of dealing with a fractions client was by the 
ifisuing of brief epistles by the score, every one of which, ought 
to have answered aU the purposes of severity, seeing that the 
charge was 3s. 4d., and no abatement for quantity ; nor was 
it vi'ry likely that hia iU-liumour arose in connection with the 
peccadUloea of his clerk, which would have called foilli eon- 
tempt and contempt only so long as they did not interfere 
with the attenrion due to hia affairs. Yet the emotion was so 
changeable, so fierce, so su^estive of what he could be and 
do, if once fairly roused, that the prurient curiosity of the 
keyhole became the means of a timely vow of reform, so ter- 
rible was the eight of that frowning visage in its wrath and 
grief. Kotwithstanding all the physical effca-ta on the put 
of the much perplexed lawyer, hia mind seemed incapvlde rf 
forming any comforting decision on the suliject tl^t was ini- 
tating his present peace ; bo he tried his old pUa for tbs 
twentieth time that morning now apparently with some iligbt 
success. He dived into hia coat-tail pocket, as if he feued 
something would bite him therein, and convulsively extracted 
a very legal looking letter, only a little more crnm|^ed and 
soiled than such documents usually are so long as they an 
in the hands of lawyers, and scrawled over both ontsids ind 
inside ia anything but & -^toiffeKitmoL haigi. This epistle he 
drew between his &ngBT&, a\iiu:^W'&'^ «>'&'^G&Vwf&j<sfgBed, 
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placed on his desk-stand, flattened still further, steadied with 
two leaded bear-paws of iron, one on each side ; then perused 
with an expression not unfamiliar to the countenance of the 
profession, which seemed to say — " If there is anything in you, 
rU have it out of you as soon and as clean as another." The 
letter which thus underwent a thorough cross-examination (as 
cross as cross could be) was in itself an unoffending, harmless, 
letter ; indeed, it was substantially about as old-fashioned a 
piece of post-matrimonial fondness as ever crept up by capil- 
lary attraction into the very cockles of a conjugal heart. Mr. 
Drake was not to be called a sentimental man in a general 
way, and though in secret he doated on the Boothby, and in 
private often took an opportunity of telling her so, his 
general behaviour indicated a rather low appreciation of the 
great boon unintentionally bequeathed to him by his defunct 
client, so far as the personal worth of his wife was concerned. 
And yet he preserved this letter till it was almost illegible 
and terribly fringed at the edges ; so that we are able to 
present a copy of it here, and also to see — what for some time 
he could not see — how important, how urgent the crisis which 
was dimly foreshadowed in the postscript 

**DEABEflT Honey, — 

" Fm sure, dearest, you'll be dying to know that your darling 
18 safe, so I cannot rest till I write to tell you that I got all safe, and 
myself no worse for the jonmey last Saturday night but two. The 
coach was very full of a couple of Quakers, and a man on my side that 
chewed like a cow; we were all so hot we wished each other all outside, 
or taken ill, and obliged to stop on the road. But, my word ! when we 
did pull up at the ' Blue Bottle,' wasn't I cramped with cold ! Every- 
body was expecting me — at least, they said as much — all but the carriage, 
which came half an hour after its time ; but then, as I said (for I didn't 
like to scold, you know), the coach was late ; so we got home, and Sarah 
was as glad to see me as if she'd never gone away at all. The house is 
most splendid ; not but what it looks older since I used to wonder at it, 
and wish — (ah ! never mind now, what I wished). Everything's new, ex- 
cept the old furniture and pictures — I mean, the servants are new, and 
as civil as needs be. (Shall I have to give 'em anything when I go 
away ? I should think so, by the looks of them.) Sarah looks — ahem — 
pale, but happy to see me. - Don't ask any questions, for I sha'n't tell 
you if you do. Make yourself as. happy as you can, viA^<sv^ <^«sv \»€l^. 
that scapegrace xadical, that if he likes Yua po\i\t\fis^\M\Xj^T *0QasOc£&^^io&^% 

B 



wp wen, aii don't dutra Mlmrdom nnt.tUii ftrtMnplfcy wirtii 
peopla M^, b «atj dte^fU. rn noUilng man to i^, auift temt 
love ftom n* both, mpudifBjmis uAmdjaa^mpvfi «d toM 
udfMalim*uicwauTCB>a1i««U4rilndftWMkoEtm«fMw | 
akme, mad Mnd CImsIm tHMH> 

"Tow hrfof irah. I 

"P.B. — Sarah, I find, frets a good deal abont Charles never nritisg. 
&M docBn't mind his stnj'iiig anay a bit longer, if he's getting well, anl I 
tlut'iart of thing ; hut she doea think it a hard ca«e he ahouidn't write 1 
Ifar niMre than three weeks ; thaugb, mind you, she doenti't say ao. She | 
doent want him to come home Jiut ;et, becnuae Mr. Qrogram (our . 
hmu of baBineas, yoaltnmv,) sbvb tbere'i no end of ill feeling among the i 

Sidres round nboat, for what Charles haa done against Cheia in getting ' 
B IMbrm Bill passed; they've swom to have lus life. Grogram aajs 
th(l;fVe not bo bad aa tbey say, but be doea think it would be better fur 
■n parties if Cliarlea would atoy away a bit, till the worsfa blown 
orer; and be tbinka that Sarah ought to go to Cfasries, rather than 
Charict come to her; but then, if ao, say I, what's the nse of my 
imning down here P So you see, she takes it to heart a good deal, loiej, 
that dllarles ihould never send her a word all this time. You're had 
numgh — only written once, I dedare — but you're a long way bttler 
than he iSj S£ good eavnii you ahuulu be, eh F'' 

And this was Mi. ^tTathamRl'B reverie. — Ccmfoond the 
young tom-noddy, he's vexed with me ; goodness knowB why, 
but does he mean to play sulky with his wife ; my pet Sarah, 
why what would the man be at i "WTiei^ I mviried I wrald 
hardly get heela down again for a twelvemonth, and then even 
she wasn't Sarah ; what's possessed the lad to go and po»- 
tively leave Ms wife without a word for ever so many weeks t 
And worse, perhaps, he may be dead ; how will that sound 
m the papers. I'm glad I a'n't a coroner. " Found drowned,' 
what a shock to Sarah's feelings it would be, even though he 
does half deserve it ; perhaps in a aewer, too, " Found drowned 
with his throat cut." No, that wouldn't be it anyhow. There 
have I been ever since breakfest ; why I haven't had a 
mouthful, trailing up and down after him. Ha surely hsa 
not turned vagabond ; I think I see him as he goes into oa» 
of his own villages, staring up at a board with lus own name 
at the bottom, threatening to take himuelf up, for beggtng- 
Well, but where is he ; and if I find him can I keep my 
temper? I've a mind to ^nof^ Vvtci. ^omiu-, ^oseq's nothing 
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it for bringing a ninnyhead to his senses ; argument 
down sweetly then, like physic through a funnel. Why 
In't the fellow write to his bonny wife 1 He was drunk 
1 1 saw him last ; perhaps he's gone on being drunk in 
I pig-hole or other — who's to know where he is ] I can't 
orriting about in all the slums and dens to seek him. 
that greasy-faced waiter, too, didn't care a button what 
become of him. I thought I'd frighten him, and told 
I believed he'd had foul play, and the rascal grinned like 
pe, and said, " Werry likely." Good job he went off with 
rin, or I'd have knocked his nose as flat as a — wafer. What's 
jood of looking for him ; he isn't worth looking for ; no 
is who would leave his wife (and such a one) for weeks 
weeks without a word." 

lis is a sample of the style in which the worthy man 
)quized ; and it was hard to tell whether indignation or 
had worked uppermost in his mind. It was a very un- 
inate incident in his life ; for, as it happened to be a very 
day, and he was still in his humours, he gave saucy and 
advice to his clients, and as for the clerical gents in the 
J outside, they were all in such a state of perplexity, that 
3est thing they could do was to leave business at a stand- 
and twirl their thumbs in idle dismay. Towards evening 
•vant knocked timidly at his sanctum door, and told him 
it was long past diimer-time, upon which, the spirit of 
radiction being yet strong upon him, he said — " Then it's 
my time, I don't want any," and reaching his hat down 
fit of abstraction, he thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
tered out into the street like one dreaming. Whither he 
b he himself could never exactly telL He wandered on 
the purposeless air of one who had no business on earth 
to avoid observation by choosing dark and little frequented 
its. His mind had exhausted all conjecture ; he was 
pletely at sea, and in his jaded state no wonder that he • 
id conjure up painful fancies about the lad he had so 
)rely loved, and still more, far more painful images of that 
it Sarah — as she would be when she came to know that 
young husband had gone — petha^^ iox ^m^^ — ^«s^^c^^ 
iered— perhaps even worse tlmu lihai;.. l^^iQvxsA\s»sfifi.^^ 
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in the street where a huge theatre frowned iu Bullen majesty 
on all the gay and giddy throng who were pressing in lo its 
gorgeoiiH saloons. Hr mingJpd with the crowd — was borne 
on unreBiating — Charles might be there. He had been of 
lute Q trequent visitor, and the idea struck him that he might 
find htm. At last he stood in the centre of the pit, scanned 
the boxes and the circles. He was not there. He gazed aa 
well Ha he could through the dense masses of tho pit ; but no 
Charies was there, and he felt that to look for him in snch a 
crowd was only a fool's errand. The hot air stifled him, and 
the very spectacle of sneh radiant joyousness made him sick 
at heart. He longed to be gone, and, amidst tbo buffetings, 
hisses, laughter, and angry cnrsw, he worked Jiia way, tunnel- 
ing, to the open street. If ever he had entertained a plan of 
search, he was most assuredly untrammeled with it now, for 
he had ckan foi^ottea it ; and so iu the misty night he 
trudged away, forlorn and weary, and bo home. Wine and 
waking contended which should inflict the more appalling 
fancies on him. He felt, after a weary and profitlpss search, 
.tiiat he was fit for nothing but guzzling — where iroM that 
acuteness and readiness of resources which men spoke of I 
He reproached himself for not having set about it properiy, 
called up in each smiLing glass the dismal picture of hia fiw- 
saken dear one — goaded himself to new resolves — vent to his 
■ pillow to recommence the vain efforts of the day, and Hwoke 
to a sense of new fears and greater helplesaDesa eveiy 
morning. 



CHAPTER X. 

cnpleabant bbliep. 

. About a week after his visit to the theatre, he was tiying to 
eat some breakfaat and to read 'the paper, with ahont the 
same progress in each duty, when a note was brought to him 
of a very unpreposessing exterior, and so far filthy and nn- 
pJeaaantJy odorous, that, apart from its eontento, it would him | 
effectually put a stop to ^^« Vtbs^^b^A \raxaiM& if then W 
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been any previous disposition to proceed in that matter. He 
managed to unfold it without troubling himself about what it 
might contain, or who had sent it, but no sooner had he 
deciphered the contents than he rushed out of the room 
bawling out — " Stop that man — Henry Mary — Mr. Thicksell 
— here some of you who brought this note — fetch me my 
coat and boots — look alive I'm going out — don't know how 
long— -can't say — Here you sir — anybody calls — I'm out — if 
business very particular wait if not never mind — " and away 
he rushed. The note was unsatisfactory in more respects 
than one — it was not very clear in its communication, and 
the amount of information conveyed was not very agreeable. 
Here it is : — 

"HoNOED Sue, — 

"i rite to say as how on one night week afore last, me and 
another constable picked up a corpse in Smitbfield Bars — Sundy was a 
fortnit — and tuk it to Bartlemy's Casalty ward ; as we was agoin — he 
sidd to me— my name it is Barton — and a gent— don't say never a word 
to nobody bout me being drunk and my legs broke — nor don't tell no- 
body where I be — only tell or better rite Nathan Drake, of Coope(^ 
Street, Bedford Place, that I'm all rite, and he's to say so to all as axes 
— and I'll turn up one o these days. So me and comrade swore we 
wouldn't tell a word — cos he gin us a aoveriu apiece — and so I rite you 
mayn't be oneasy accordingly, as the young gent he wished. 

" In coorse my name's my own." 

In a very short time Nathaniel presented himself at the 
lodge of that palatial refuge for the injured and sick poor, 
was directed to the Casualty Ward, and as he was passing 
down the steps the first person he met was the greasy-faced 
waiter, who was startled a little and blushed as much as a 
bronze complexion would admit of — " What the devil brings 
you here ] " said the rude Nathaniel. 

"Me, sir — ^you're uncommon kind, Pm sure — well, if you 
must know, sir, my dear little boy, one of many, sir, and the 
best of many, though I say it as p'r'aps shouldn't — is a learnin' 
to be a chimbley sweep — and yesterday morning before it 
was quite light, Tm told, he was a-top of a flue, and as boys 
will be boys, he was a making faces at another s^n^^^ '^v.Ars^ 
of a chimbley nex door, when his "bTMa\i g^a.^^ ^«^ , vssi^NssT^sss^ 
to clutch hold of it, the little lamb i^\ix\^\» ^aM«^ ^S^^^ 
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storey chimbky, sir — and was brought here all crooked np 
and amftahed to & black jelly, aa- you would hardly know him, 
air, again, if yon see'd him." 

This was not a bad lie, considering the circiimatancea — bnt i 
there was such a culpable absence of what Mr. Srake con- 
ceived to be proper parental grief at such an event, that I 
givin;^ the man the benefit of that doubt, he merely said — I 

" You infernal liar — show me where Mr. Barton is, or I'll 1 
punch you to a black jelly, and you go and keep the chimnej- 
aweep company." 

" Mr. Barton, sii ! — no, now you don't mean to say he's in 
here — good frracions ! " 

" You know well enough, you scoundrel — where ia he ) " 

."Silence, if youplease, gentlemen- — can'thave that noigeoii ' 
the stairs — go out, if you will quari'el^beg your pardon, air," 
— seeing Mr. Drake, and courtesying at least two-and-six- 
pence worth of good-breeding, the good decayed gentlewoman 
asked, what did he please to wanti 

" r want to see ft patient here of the name of Chades 
Barton !" 

"There's no such person here, sir; perhaps you're mis- 
taken the ward — this is Casualty." 

" Casualty's just what I want, my good woman — and 
Charles Barton I will see." 

"I tell you there's never one of that name in hei^and 
has not been these many weeks, I'll take my oath." 

" Whaf s that man doing here, then J " 

" He — why I believe he haa been to see a Mend of his 
that' eT down in the dark-room, of the name of Drake — > 
shocking case — " 

"Eh — Drake, did you say — what sort of a man — yonoft 
eh } you lying scamp ! — what do you mean standing grimung 
that way for — do you think I really believed your cock-«itd- 
hull story — who do you take me for — do I look like believing 
it — who did you come to see 1 — out with it." 

The alarmed father of the fictitious sweep relented BtoDoe, 
Tepented there and then, and beseeching, pardon, said ha 
would tell the truth : — 
" you see, Mr. Drake, om ineoitaa (gA\EMi«.-oi!aa,i»»n». 
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may say, and a very bad mess it is — and so be said bis name 
was Drake, and be sent for me and said I was tbe only 
friend be bad in tbe world ; in fact, we always did take to 
eacb otber a good deal from tbe very first — ^we were made for 
eacb otbor, and so I came and brougbt bim some linen — it 
isn^t very first-rate, sir, but wben I looked in bis portmanteau 
tbere was bardly anytbing in it, so I brougbt bim some of 
master's old tbings — wbicb, Ma'am, I make so bold as beg 
you'll take care o^ as tbey isn't mine, and Fm very par- 
ticular." 

Tbe miscbief was partly out now, and witb a beavy beart 
iNatbaniel followed tbe duenna-like nurse into tbe long clean 
dormitory— 

"Tbere," sbe said, "was wbere be did lie wben first 
brougbt in, but be bowled so dreac^ol we were obliged to 
move bim—" 

" And wbat do you say was tbe matter witb bim — couldn't 
tbey set bis leg — be would give over bowling tben, I sup- 
pose r' 

" Wby, sir, perbaps you're a friend of bis — not bis fatber, 
I sbould tbink — but be migbt not like you to know, poor 
man ; but trutb is, be bad tbe trembles dreadful— as bad as 
ever I saw a man to get over it — and we bad to move bim in 
tbere " — pointing to a dungeon-like door — " be was more 
tban me and anotber could manage, so we got tbe young 
geiitlemen to put tbe waistcoat on bim, and be's been in tbat 
dark-room almost ever since be came in, but be's nearly better 
now, all but bis leg — will you go in, sir ] " 

" Good beavens ! — I don't tbink I dare — surely you must 
be making it worse tban it was — does a broken leg often 
bring on tbe trembles, as you call tbem ? " 

" Not as ever I beard on — if s mostly drink ; but tben you 
see I'm only a nurse, so I can't speak for certain. Will you 
go in, sir 1 " 

" Yes ! " And tbe beavy bolt glided back softly, and tbe 
visitor stepped witb beavy beart into tbat bare, bigb, cold, 
balf-darkened, beavily-grated, and now silent cell. He dsft?« 
near to tbe simple clean pallet oiv •Nv\i\ek CVi«:^^'& ^^k^^T^"^ 
and jp the dim light gazed witii 'vms^^akaic^'Sk \»«SL^^'^:siSs^^ '^ 
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the wan but fluahed face of the sufferer. The nurse had for- 
bidden speech almost entirely, but it needed no words to tell 
M^athaniel how mucli his friend had suffered ; he inweniiy 
forgaye him again and again for the anxiety and toil he bad 
niHsed him, as he. bent over the listless form and saw the big 
tears glistening in the half-closed eyes. Few words wen 

" I knew you ■would find ine, hut I hoped and prayed you 
might not— has she told you 1 I am lame — I had been drunk 
for days — oh, never breathe it again — I fell down— I know 
not where, and I awoke to remembrance only to fancy I waa 
in prison, and I thought I had murdered Sarah. 1 am better 
— but the doclars eay 1 can hardly be moved just yet, eren 
into a pleasanter room — what will you say to Sarah ) I know 
^you will tell her gently, and will not let her think of me 89 
I really am," 

" Troat me, my boy, she shall never know but that jou 
have met with an accident. And are they kind to you hem!" 

"Kind? Ypf, btiyraid everything — they think I'm jintir 
—and atill I know if I were to tell them I was rictv tLej 
could make no difference. To my latest day I will remembtw 
that I never knew how generous and noble men could be 
towards the poor and suffering until I lay sick in a Casualty 
ward." 

The nurse appeared, like Fate ; both felt her power, uiii 
with an eager dutched grasp of the hands, they t«ok theii 
farewell in eUence. 
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*' If I had a mind to be honest, I see fortune would not suffer me ; 
she drops booties into my mouth." 

ArTOLTCirs. 

Cos, — " It hath pleased the devil drunkenness, to give place to the 
devil wrath ; one unperfectness shows me another, to make me frankly 
despise myself." 

logo. — " Come, you are too severe a moraler. As the time, the place, 
and t?ie condition of this country stand, I could heartily wish this had 
not befallen; but since it is as it is, mend it Tor your own good." 

Cos. — " I will ask him for my place again : he shall tell me I am a 
drunkard ! Had I as many mouths as Hydra, such an answer would 
stop them all. To be now a sensible man, by-and-by a fool, and pre- 
sently a beast ! O strange ! Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 
the ingredient is a deviL" 

Othello. 

York, — " How long shall I be patient ? Ah, how long 
ShaU tender duty make me suffer wrong V 

BlCHASS II. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"a pine old ENGLISH GENTLEMAN." 

Sir Ethelred Harkysidb sat in his den. He belonged to 
that class of men to whom a den is not so much a matter of 
privilege or profession as a necessity — a painful and disgusting 
necessity. He seldom found his mind sufficiently subdued to 
enter this region of dullness and disorder, and when he was 
driven to entering it, he submitted with the grace of a bear 
who has returned to the bosom of his family after an unsuc- 
cessful search for grub ; and if his mind was in a subdued 

/ state, one required to be told as much, and even when assured 
of the fact, an impression prevailed that his mind was but 
loosely bottled up at the best, rather than effectually chas- 
tened. 

Business was the dire necessity to which even the most 
confirmed indolence of downright dissipation was obliged 
occasionally to succumb. He was not cut out for business 
at all, as indeed his very name would suffice to show. His 
notions of good breeding were so high, so peculiarly high, 
that he would have greatly preferred to let it wholly alone — 
to relinquish it into the plebeian hands of Mr. Grogram, 
or the almost equally low-blooded hands of Lady H. 
But the latter was much of his own way of tKmldss%^ 'kx^ 
endeavoured to infuse some of that m\ic\i ^^^\3t^^ Q^^ai^iIw5\s>JM2> 

her blood which waa her one great lack, Vj Y^<$i\feTis^<^"c»s» ^» 
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lefineibpnts so difficult to mBintaia in anj circmnstaiices, that 
■he rati'catod with uiiieigued horror from all coDtacl with the 
gioes Tulgaritiea of ways and meaoa ; to her the end not onJy 
nnotifibd the means, hut was the only Baoctifying circum- 
stance ahaut the means, and the only sabject of thought 
which ever found admission to her select circle of ideae. She 
irould just aa eoon have thought of kissing the rector's oH 
voraan, as of admitting into her little elegant mental hoadoii 
any notion whatever for which her aeuBitive conscience might 
lepioacb her as un genteel. 

Aa for Mr. Grogram, the case was widely differeiit, hut tlie 
leeult was the saroe to some extent, for he did actually leave 
some buaineaa to his employer ; very little, it ia true, and 
indeed about aa little as well could be, to be any business at 
aU. If Mr. Grogram had been a man to take advantage of 
hia neighbour'a weakness, he certainly had a bond fide oppcn^ 
tmdtylti this quarter, B«t,then,happilyforMr. G-'scharaotar, 
he did not more than half believe all that the old baronet 
said. There wbs a trifling measure of business which &om 
time to time did necessitate at least the signature of Sir 
Ethelred ; and so the worthy land-mani^r made a virtue of 
necessity, — a sickly, untoward virtue, it must be confessed, 
bnt still to some extent a vrrtue, remarkable as being soli- 
tary. All men gazed in mate wonder at its brilliance, ta 
devotees were wont to gaze at the kingly Koh-i-noor. Bnt 
Mr. Jabez Grogram was not an incautious mun ^ {here wat 
scarcely tiny amount of enare which hie mrtue could tut 
resist, ie., avoid. 1£ at any time he yielded to temptation, it 
was after careful sounding of all its boggy places, and in mnch 
assurance. We say he did not, happily for his inimacul»to 
reputation, more than half believe the nonchalance of this 
particular patron, and t^e reason for his incredulity was just 
simply that his average experience had been decidedly the 
other way — that even very rich and largely landed proprietoi^ 
and even inveterate absentees, were periodically very strict 
and wonderfully patient in their endeavours to discover that 
he had plundered them. He had in more than one inataim 
presvuned (but he was young then) on the seeming indifEeraBce 
of these men, and had been very nearly found ost lb* 
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warning was not lost. It laid a very powerful restraiat on 
him ; and his friends — that is, those who did not know him, 
— said he wanted encouraging. 

On the whole, we should say his kind friends were labour- 
ing under some mistake ; although, of a truth, the long- 
continued caution which he exercised in the matter of the 
Beetleskin property (Sir Ethelred's), notwithstanding the 
carelessness of the owner, might go far to warrant the 
assertion that he wanted confidence. The fact was, to an 
old stager like that, the affectation of indifference in this case 
was a Httle overdone — ^it did not sit easy on so rich a man ; 
it was too gross and palpable ; and he never felt the force of 
that great moral teaching which he actively promoted among 
the neighbouring peasantry — ^after the national school fashipn 
of white boards and large emphatic letters, — "Beware of 
man-traps," so keenly as when his deadly-lively patron flung 
the rent-book at his head, saying, " Confound your figures 
and flam, have it your own way. Grog." But we have 
reason for believing that the steward was beginning to feel 
his way a httle, was edging round to the belief that he could 
do (and with perfect safety) pretty nearly what Ije liked with 
this particular property, provided he applied unsparingly his 
profound knowledge of arithmetic to the confusion of each 
separate account. And the worthy man felt happy, was 
recovering his tone of mind ; for, indeed, the conflict between 
fear and desire was wearing him out,— snares were his bug- 
bear, had been this many a day ; but at length he was begin- 
ning to be of the mind of adventurous and enlightened 
boyhood, that "boards stuck on trees was all fudge." 
Perhaps this returning confidence was attributable to the 
evident increase of his patron's irritability, and dislike to dry 
details about property, favourable or otherwise, and this 
again was attributable partly to increasing self-indulgence, 
and partly to a violent, because improvoked, hatred to the 
next heir on the part of the present childless possessor of the 
Beetleskin estates. 

The timid observer was brought to reason by reasoning 
thus, " If Harky ever did think of making a fool of me, he 
must, I should think, be pretty well satisfied in his own 
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mind that it won't do ; perhaps he thinks I am honest, and 
is really trusting while I think he's only trying me. Well, 
as to being honest — or at least as to his thinking me so — be 
that as it may, I should hardly think so, I know I don't look 
honest ; but at any rate, he knows by this time that as long 
as he watches there really will be nothing to find out ; and 
then you see he's got the way of watching without looking 
as if he was, perhaps he does not like to change — ^he*d be 
ashamed of himself to let out that he'd been playing the spy 
on a faithful old servant ; perhaps he can't change, or perhaps 
— but that is too good to be true — ^he never did suspect me. 
Anyhow it's a plain case, that so long as he has as much out 
of the estate as will float him through the voyage, he has no 
rational grounds for cariug whether his agent be honest or 
not. Certainly, the last thing he would ever think of would 
be leaving wittingly a single rap behind him for anybody, 
especially the heir. So it will be safe to commence a gra- 
duated series of experiments ; and, bless my soul, it's about 
time, for he's getting very blue about the gills, short-necked, 
and a sliort man altogether, and, as one may say, a short life, 
statisti(;ally considered. 

The graduated scale of experiments had been in operation 
several years, and was so very successful that the old caution 
had been entirely thrown aside, and the unchecked maw of 
tlie confidential plunderer was widening with practice, and 
constantly devouring something or other. This was to be 
expected, and, it will be said, was nobod/s business but that 
of tlie two principals — the devourer and the devouree ; but 
then it fostered a bad general habit in the once scrupulous 
confidential agent — not intentionally, perhaps, but quite iis 
systematically as though it had been on purpose. He became 
a schemer, constructed the most ehiborate and immense ma- 
cliinery of humbug for the attainment of what were respec- 
tively very insignificant slices of otlier men's i)ropertv, but 
which, when regarded collectively (and that was tlie light in 
which he viewed them), were worth something — anvthing — 
even the sacrifice of a conscience which, at the best of times, 
was mora for show than use, and was hardly worth keeping' 
clean, or indeed keeping 'at a\\. ^NVi\i\\iSi's,viN^-v>^ Y'^^ticular 
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gentlemen who balance accounts about once a week came, in 
no long time, to be considered by Mr. Jabez as fair game : 
he considered and calculated, until he became excited and 
bold by the very difficulty and danger of his approaches. 
Amongst other objects of his deepest interest as a moral 
sportsman was that half-fledged individual, Charles Beirton. 
He soon discovered that he had a flat to deal with, and as 
his disposition towards self-enrichment had grown terribly 
of late years, he could not refrain from recompensing himself 
out of the simplicity of the son for the very unnecessary 
honour which had characterized his dealings with the sire. 
He was privy to those snares by which the young man was . 
politically inveigled and done for ; and, upon Mr. Charles's 
sudden change from Toryism to very Eadicalism, it had been 
his cue so to represent the change to the neighbouring gentry 
as greatly to exasperate them against the luckless Charles, 
and thereby make the place too hot, to hold him. He had 
probably exaggerated the real danger in his representations 
to the young wife of his patron, but he did so honestly 
enough, for it was his daily concern to envenom all genteel 
sentiment thereabouts as much as possible against the renegade, 
and so to manage matters that, in a little time, his exagge- 
rations would come to be a great deal less than the truth. 
It need scarcely be told how zealously he improved every 
opportunity in pursuance of this amiable plan, nor even how 
over zealously he laboured to create such opportunities when 
they did not spontaneously arise. Amongst many schemes of 
a similar character this one might be regarded as uppermost 
for the present, and he made no secret of anything except 
his real design ; that he chose very wisely to fold up, and 
put away into a corner of his own bosom. 

On this morning, then, which was about six weeks, in 
point of time, from the date of the last chapter in the last 
book. Sir Ethelred Harkyside sat in his den. Mr. Grogram 
had not arrived — a circumstance all the more irritating, that 
it wanted full quarter of an hour of the appointed time, for 
the great man had despatched less breakfast than usual, in 
prospect of the business which was now to \i<^ ^^^"jsi^jSw^^s^ 
Meanwhile, Sir Ethelred, like on^ m ^ ixxT^ovia* \s^ ^of^^s^s^ 
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dream, unbumlled the well-arrai^ed documents before him, 
unfiled a huge army of little bifla, unlocked many drawen 
by main force with the wrong keys, and did a variety of 
things that iooked like, but was not business. He was, m 
Mr. Jabez well knew, a abort man, tmd his ueek the ehorteat 
part of his proportionB. The lower part of bis face was 
genuine Saxon clay, and bore aigaa of having been duly sodden 
after the good old Saxon cuBtoin, through a course of many 
generations. The sharp, restless eyes had just a thought of 
the savage in their shape and expreesion, thougli be Kaa be- 
quentjy assured by himself and others that they flashed with 

■ the true Norman blood; perhaps, however, they were slighllj 
alfected by a circumstance of which he was exceedingly proud, 
and had a cloaei connexion than was very apparent wiUiUial 
retreating forehead, which his family annals traced up to an 
eai'ly cross of the aboriginal British breed. He waa a baronet 
of comparatively ancient standing. He inherited one of those 
un purchasable (now-a-days) disianotions, which the diacrimi- 
niiting head of the house of Stuart had been compelled to 
lavish from his royiil fount of honmir, simply on the groutiil 
that during hia reign, and as a Jiaturol consequence of bis 
beneficent aJid dignified rule, there was such an extraoidinaiy 
flush of memorable and title-meriting men. Historically, 
then, the worthy gentleman in hia den was retained for 
Toryism, and he often regretted the degradation of even Ante- 
reform times, since it had become actiully not even worth hia 
while to profess himself a Jacobite, and ho to incnr the sos- 
picions of Giovemment by the piety of his adhesion to an 
exiled and defunct royalty — which Government suBpicion, by 
the way, must have been a remarkably pleasant kind of 
excitement, if history belies not the memories of many men 
who, destitute of common sense and of all political aa well as 
religious principle, could have no other inducement to treeaon 
than the fun of the thing. Every night of bis life he de- 
clared himself true to the backbone : what be meant 'twen 
hard to tell, unless he referred to woodcock, in which case 
there could be no dispute, as, in any case, there never *» 
an/ one hardy enough or interested enough to ask him what 

he waa trae to. His teiio\a ot ca'o.vii'ne&iiiww hi^y eoa- 
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sistent, for he never yet found time to advance anything of 
a positive nature in the political line, and he applied the 
negative force of his character impartially to everything of 
every kind advanced by his compotators and compatriots. 
(Eather tautologous that.) He sat in his den, and his den 
soon gave symptoms of the presence of its presiding genius ; 
for by the time Mr. Jabez screwed himself into the room 
all was in uproar, and the pudgy baronet was discovei^ed, 
like Marius, sitting amid the ruins which himself bad made, 
though the aspect was that of a demolished feather bed. The 
room, which generally looked and smelt like a pigstye, now 
looked not unlike that domestic institution after the first five 
minutes of a snow storm. 

The pudgy little baronet put out his tongue lollingly, looked 
glum and tempestuous as his eye rested on the abashed and 
ghastly scrivener ; but he knew he was in a quandary, and 
further that Mr. Grogram was punctual, so he thought better 
of it, gave silent orders internally for the tempest to keep 
quiet a bit, and held out his fist as if he were offering a 
mellow quince to his visitbr-^a round, sleek, crisp, crackling 
little fist, that reminded those who saw and felt it, rather un- 
pleasantly of blown veaL 

Into the details of that morning's business it would be 
alike unprofitable and impossible to enter. Two lines will 
dispatch it so far as we or Sir Ethelred are concerned. Mr. 
Grogram did the business, and the bai'onet made believe to 
overlook it, and in one sense he did overlook it, much, to Mr. 
Jabez' s content. When all was finished, to the great relief, 
on different accounts, of both parties, Mr. Grogram made as 
though he would go — or more correctly, made as though he 
did not want to go just yet, so Sir Ethelred gave over yawn- 
ing, braced himself up to the task, and then — 

" Any news stirring, Groggy ]— of course not ; there never 
is ; so much the better.' ' 

" Why, yes, Sir Ethelred, there is ; but it's nothing par- 
ticular." 

"Well, out with it man; do you want me to'askfo^xk*^ 
because you know very well I won't *, "L ^otl\» ^^ax.^ €iw5ss5N» '"^ii^n 
good morning/' 

T 
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" I beg pardon ; Tm sure, Sir Ethelred, I was only cl 
my throat, and — " 

" Go along man, do." 

"Ifs only I thought you might like to know — at least I 
mean you would'nt be glad to hoar, tlmt your Radical Mend's 
come home," 

"What, Barton 1 What do you mean by 'friend of mine'! 
I've a good mind to — " 

" Oh, Sir Etheked, I meant ironically speaking you see ; 
but I forgot you are one of the old school, and it's not to bd 
expected that you should like irony ; your neighbour, Sir 
Ethelred, that's what I should have said, but I'm so thoi^ht- 

"He's dared to show hia face after all he's done ; at least, 
he hasn't gone so far as that yet ; he came home in the darli, 
posted all the way down, and, as I heard, stayed two houra 
on the road, for fear it shouldn't be dark enoi^ when he got 
home, and no wonder ; it shows some good in the young man 
that he's ashamed to show himself all at once in these parts, 
aftiir all said and done, drat him ; but ho wiD do, you may be 
sure. I saw him early this morning and even then he came 
with me nearly half way here ; but rely on me, Sir Ethelied, 
I gave him a piece of my mind, and your mind, and eveiy- 
bod/s mind." 

" Kever mind everybody's mind, nor your own either, snd 
as for mine, thank you ; but I can tell that myself in my 
own way — what else V 

"Oh, nothing, only I gave him to understand that ha 
might as well never have come bai± any more, if he was for 
a quiet life." 

" Is he a Radical, then — really V 

" Oh, Sir Ethelred, you woulii't believe me if I was to tell 
you half what he said against the country party, and (Pm 
ashamed for listening to him, I am), more against yon uiao 
anyone else." 

" Damn the young puppy ; how dare he ! Does he mem 
hunting this fall — eh t Does he )" 

"Well, novr, I&ho\iidj;^^'Oimik.\am.aohraaeinasthatooiDe( 
to for all his liadicBl^m-,'\)aKA»a,iiK.,'t*iKK^««5wA\to'a 
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poorly, and well he may be, with such principles, and I for 
one can't pity him, choose how I try." 

You try ; and what should you try to pity him for ]" 
Only for his father's sake, sir, I assure you." 
His father's an old fool ; they're a rotten lot, stock and 
branch. If I didn't know better, I'd say they had no good 
blood in 'em ; and as it is, if s only second-rate — puddly blood. 
At least, I flatter myself — '* 

" Not at all, Sir Etbebed, you cannot flatter yourself in any 
respect, least of all in your blood. Sir Ethblred." And 
as Mr. Grogram emphasized this name, both felt it was a 
settler. 

"No, no, sir," he continued, *'we that came over with 
William the Conqueror." 

" We, we, indeed ! what do you mean, sir ? Eh ?" 

" Unhappy me, forgive me. Sir Ethelred ; if s only a way 
of speaking we professional men get into ; you see we're so 
incessantly identifying our whole souls with the interests and 
feelings of our cli — , I mean our noble patrons, that we can't 
help saying we — " 

" Besides," rejoined the baronet, " you know weU enough 
that only half my blood came with the Conqueror." 

" True, and thaf s my other excuse. Sir Ethelred." 

"How excuse?" 

" For saying we, Sir Ethelred j the fact is — , but of course 
you don't know it, I feel like you about good blood." 

" You feel with me ; you wizened pig — eh V retorted the 
raging baronet ; but Grogram's blood was good of its kind, and 
though there was precious little of it, and that little mostly 
cool, it could get up, and it got up now. So he clenched his 
impertinent pretensions by replying, or rather continuing — 

" Yes, Sir Ethelred, my family came over with William the 
Conqueror, on both sides." 

" Merciful Heaven !" ejaculated the bursting little man of 
blood. "The man's dafb ; you came over with William the 
Conqueror 1 A Grogram, and Jabez, too, did he come ; the 
sea cook 1 Why, you sheep-skin-faced jackanapes, yQ\L \xs5s 
to your face, and your face says you lie as ^\Kfli ]as»^ ^<2>n '^s^^ 
your name, too, yon Eoondhead P\mta'B.")o«J&\a3^*>^^^ ^s»s5b 
wu tell me such a lie I" 
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But Mr. Jabez, as we have said, not only could get his blood 
up, but he could not very well get it down again in a hurry, 
so he felt nettled and mischievous just then, and as sarcasm 
was his safest weapon in such contests, he blurted out at all 
hazards a very death-stab to the enraged baronet. 

" Yes, Sir, we came over with the conqueror in Dutch 
bottoms, in Dutch boots, and with a decent stock of Dutch 
courage, and wasn't he William the Conqueror 1 you ought to 
know, some of you. We did your business, I rather guess, 
and James Stuart's, too." 

This was the most violent and indeed the only explosion 
of the kind that ever broke from Grogram, volcano-like, 
right in a live baronet's face ; but it had a most unexpected 
effect, and disastrous consequences- to the speaker. Sir 
Ethelred stared as might a Nineveh bull, on Layard's face, 
after a respectable interment of centuries in mounds, the 
very dust of which had once been a glorious city. He was 
not indignant nor yet exactly astonished — rather (as might 
have been the case with the aforesaid bull) as if some cen- 
turies ago he had been put into a mighty sepulchre of mouldy, 
loani}^, old conceits, with that identical wide stare on his 
face ready for the first re-appearance of daylight above ground. 
If he Jiad felt with anything like the keenness proper to one 
in his situation, he would have been choked on the spot, and 
all but the dowager's portion would have slid from the grasp 
of the parchment-faced cormorant, who stiffened as he stood 
with most becoming horror at his own presumption. But Sir 
Ethelred did not choke — did not feel as he ought to have 
felt — he simply stared, and that stare would have petrified 
the stiffened Grogram there and then, if he had known what 
it indicated. In truth Sir Ethelred did not know what he 
was staring so for himself ; but in a few weeks more he knew 
why, for he declared with much solemnity, and a terrible 
amount of meaning, that his eyes were opened to Grograni's 
real character. And we cannot wonder at it, when we think 
how completely Mr. Jabez did open himself out on this 
occasion, and that it was the first time he had ever opened 
himself, even so wide a.s a ^^^^-\vc\fe, ^ the bleared moral 
optics of Sir Ethelred H.aik^s.vd.^. 
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It appeared, all things considered, the wisest thing to go, 
and so the uncomfortable agent bowed as became a scion of 
Dutch conquerors, and sidled out of the room. The be- 
wildered baronet continued to stare at the vacant spot for full 
five minutes until he came to his senses, and with a puffy 
growl muttered, " I believe that fellow's an infernal AMiig." 

The information of Mr. Jabez was perfectly correct, so far 
as the bare fact of Mr. Charles's arrival at Mylden Place was 
involved in his statement It was true also that he had 
come to the house of his fathers very like an evilly disposed 
rogue ia the night ; but the reason for this was rather a feeling 
of shame than of fear. He dreaded to meet the dear wife 
who, all ignorant of the real state of the case, was quietly 
rejoicing as she sat watching through the falling night — weep- 
ing freely as she remembered the pain through which her 
beloved one must have passed — weeping, too, that she had 
not been near to nurse his sickness ; but weeping most 
bitterly because she had dared to murmur in her own heart 
at his long silence. How wrong of her to have mistrusted 
liis deep love. How bitter the punishment now to know that 
while she had fretted like a spoiled child, he had "been tossing 
in wretched pain and fever alone (she felt so) in a great Lon- 
don hospital. He was coming now, and her tears were of joy 
more than of grie£ How gently would she fold him to her 
beating heart. How tenderly would she strive to recompense 
liim for the long lonely hours of anguish, and labour to bless 
and dignify the cruel stroke with the wise teachings of 
religious love. At length he came, the truant husband ; 
truant from such happiness and love as seldom cry to the 
worldling, — " Stay ! for home is heaven on earth." His eye was 
sunk and dim, his cheek flushed for the first sweet moment, 
and then grew deathly pale ; his breath was sharp and diffi- 
cult ; languor spread over all his limbs and features, and as 
be sank upon a couch outwearied and sick, the love of the 
wifely heart became charged with a new life of holiest pity, 
grew unspeakable — stronger than death. Many days passed in 
the unbroken bridal stillness of their earfier union. ML 
emotions were indulged as if on snff^T^tafc^, ^^<5i«^\i *vk^^ NssiS^^-t- 
Ijring love of both hearts wbicb. a\>aoic^^^ Qx V^^ '^si. "sSs^i^ 
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bondage all otter feelinga. It eeemed as though the piodigul 
bad bTDUgbt more blessin); than he had come, so needy and so 
feeble, to seek. Their cup of happiness was full — it waa 
running over ; ah, it was running away too. Let them 
drink it in haste, and offer up their praise-vowa to God. 



CHAPTER IL 

A gentleman's gentleman. 

Ma MoTTRAM had rejoined bis master at a convenient spot 
on the way down— had met him, in fact, by appointment — 
vciy punctually, and very much to the satisfaction, of boll 
parties. Charles was thoroughly reformed, in intention, and 
Mr. Mottram had been somewhat reformed of necessity. 
But in reality, Charles was very much in need of some one 
to toady him np into something of his sadly-wasted self- 
respect — somebody, too, who did not know what he had 
reaily passed throUfjb ; and who could both put a good face 
on the matter of the long absence, and teach him how to 

• keep up appearances. He did not wish to play the hypocrite, 
and if there had been any likelihood of comforting Sarah's 
mind by a frank confession, there is no doubt, softened as he 
was, he would have given her that comfort at once — to rue 
his candour, perhape, in a little time and evermore. Kr. 
Mottram had been called away from London at a very mi- 
fortiinate crisis for his master — just when he had begun to 
find out that he was the object of silent contempt on the 
part of those bullying politicians who were the aversion of 
Mr. Mottram's respectable old souL This gentleman had re- 
ceived the (to him) distressing intelligence that his only 
brother — a bachelor and a barber— had, in a fit of menttJ 
unsoundness (no one could question that — least of all the 
college-bred butler) deliberately chucked himself into a slimy 
canal, and had persevered in the mud till he was drowned. 
So pretence whatever existed for the act — no sign had ever 
been given by the lamented baibfti; that be ever entertained 

eucb gloomy notions shout aeAI ajAft-^aNaK^ «&\fi\-<i»&.Vm.ti) 
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drown himself. He had occasionally given very unpleasant 
hints about some such proceeding, but few supposed that he 
had the remotest reference to his own throat, when he said — 
** Go smoothly, sirf Thought so— sweetly? I thought so — • 
beautiful — -cut a man's jugular as clean as a whistle." 
Grave men recalled these grim utterances of their Sunday 
shaving, felt as if it was a punishment that might become a 
judgment for their profanity, were generally glad when the 
business was over — they recalled it for the guidance of the 
jury, and for the due horrifying of the public at the inquest 
— but one and all agreed they never did imagine that Solomon 
Mottram would of his own accord plunge even the tip of his 
tongue, much less his head and shoulders in cold water. He 
had done this very thing, however, and the jury, with a strong 
fellow-feeling could not bring themselves to any other con- 
clusion than that he was out of his mind, and this accordingly 
was their unamended verdict. The tidings reached Mr. 
Mottram by a circuitous route, and before he received them 
the three burial clubs of which the deceased had been a 
member, concerted amongst themselves to give him a first- 
rate funeral, that should look as if it cost all the money due, 
and no balance were left wherewith disconsolate survivors might 
brave up against their sorrow. Melancholy tidings they were 
in every sense to the bereaved brother. He had once loved 
Solomon, but that was when he was a very little boy — much 
indebted to his elder. He saw at a glance that if there was 
any burying money at all, it would all be gone before he 
could handle it. It seemed to him that he must go down in 
the flesh to the West Riding of Yorkshire to settle the late 
hairdresser^s affairs — it was very painful to a mind of his 
superior cast to do any such low thing. He little thought 
when he was at Oxford that he should ever be so hard driven 
as actually to go to Yorkshire in his own proper person. 
Couldn't he go by power of attorney ? No, that would be 
madness — ^boring a hole in his own cheese, and setting the 
mouse to work — that would never do — go he must, but he 
never thought it. Then mainly, but momentarily the tidings 
shocked him, in that they made him foT aboxi.\» \iV^ ^^^*^qcssr. 
in his life think of his own lattei en^ ^xi^> V^ ^«c^»* ^^^ 



was received ■with open anna and a dosed shop. He soon 
opened the one and bound down the other with a clea,a print 
aprou — setting to work like a man who knows bow to make 
the best of a bad joli, Vor the space of a month he shaved 
indefatigably, and by dint of bis south country breed and 
college training, he secured such a popularity among the lui' 
shorn multitude, that they often sat to him twite a week 
instead of once as of old, for the Bake of enjoying wit<h some- 
thing like a title his rich and humorous (.rabbla 

His knowledge of petruiiuiery, aeijuired in a higher apbere, 
■was a Dew power in the community — it bo excited the wonder 
and taste of the window gazeiB, that they came inside by the 
dozen — consented to have their heads shaved, in the prosped 
of one day looking as curly and shiny about the poll as the 
was-work miraclea in the window — wearing with a meek spirit 
the while, tho rustiest relics of by-gone wiggery which the 
old stock could furnish. !Now all this was a delusion, and 
the worthy valet knew it. In the warmest corner of the littls 
sliuvery there nii;;ht be seen a lunk, weak-eyed, light-haired 
yining iiiiin, at all times of the day througli those four 63- 
perimcntal weeks, always intent on the same page of m 
old newspaper, and secretly engaged in making delusive 
estimates of how much the good-will of the business was 
worth. Mr. Mottram's devotion to business might be fully 
accounted for by a reference to this lank, weak-eyed, thin fact 
in the comer. And the upshot was that both parties were 
aatiafled — Mr. Mottram especiaOy making a splendid thing 
oot of that deceptive prosperity — pocketing what he chose lo 
call "a handsome, but not over handsome, benevolence" — 
handing over the business with itetate and tret at a price too 
much for net — breathing beat wishes for the fortuaate yonth 
— who with clammy hands and unsavoury breath, and feeblO) 
washy talk, contrived to shave all the customers once round 
— but not' more than once all round. On the wings of success 
Mr. Mottram flew to the oflice of the night-coach to London 
— on the wings of £4 10s. he flew inside snugly to the 
metropolis, and at once followed the young master he bad bo 
Joved — to plunder, with a leal which bade fair to cany to 
etill greater lengtha ttie '^^■aiiUa "^unA cji. "W^^, An vhidi 
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alone his bosom granted a lodging. His account of his recent 
experiments in business was like sea-air to the sick youth — it 
put him in spirits, and considering how much he had gone 
through, and how much he might still have to go through, it 
did him a world of good. Once fairly within Mylden Place, 
Mr. Mottram felt at home, more so than his master, settled 
down as if for life ; and, taking advantage of his young mas- 
ter's present penitence and wedded softness, he gave himself 
to unrestricted dissipation, much to the encouragement of the 
like mood in the familiar circle of the Hall. But he was, 
in many respects, a faithful and useful servant, particularly 
in the shrewdness with which he discovered in other people 
the very faults which were so actively developed in his own 
conduct. He was a rogue himself, and his master knew it 
as well as himself ; but then a rogue has his uses, and may 
be depended on within known limits, while, again, it is 
generally safe to tolerate one who, from considerations of 
self, will not tolerate any other rogue in or about a house. 
Whether it was the result of instinct or culture, he had an 
excellent method for the detection of knavery, and frequently 
a very successful method. He took for granted that all persons 
who were necessarily trusted much were necessarily tempted 
much, and necessarily fell often. He knew human nature 
well : he had studied its workings as an art, and although 
he might occasionally make mistakes, he felt that he was 
master of the secret of human motive, and that was no small 
advantage. By indiscriminate suspicion it was surprising 
what a large number of doubtful actions turned up in their 
true light, whereby his suspicion grew apace, and his skill 
and success also grew apace. In addition to these invaluable 
qualities, he possessed great resources of a philosophic kind, 
by which he could imperceptibly mould and influence those 
who came into contact with him, none more so than his young 
master, for whom he conceived a very guardian-like affection, 
and for whose relief and pleasure he devised many clever 
plans. He made himself at home — not rudely, as the phrase 
implies, but quite naturally ; for, as we have said, he felt 
himself quite at home, and had made "vr^ Yns. TKoAXsi*^. "^'^i^ 
a word had Charles said to him "by ^\:ae\i \ia "xe^^p^ \ias^^ 
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concluded that drink bad anytliing to do witli his 
health ; and yet, strange to any, he knew it. Waa t 
instinct, or a matter of observation, and plain reasoning 
thereon 1 And, stranger still, he deplored it, moralized olkn 
at odd times on the misfortune of not beginning young 
enough, and so getting Beasoned. He had a feeling of ro- 
sentiap.nf, tuo, against low liquors, to whiuh, with gennine 
sorrow, he had noticed that his master was becoming addicted. 
The |)!an whicli, on tliia important point, appeared to his 
judgment the moat desirable, was as follows : that Mr. Charles 
should begin gently, persevere steadily, and get worse as he 
found he eould bear it ; that for the bettor discharge of these 
first duties he should be encouraged to take much freah air, 
and as soon as the season fell in be should keep a stable, 
and hunt methodically five days out of aoTen. He waa no 
judge of horseflesh himself, but a man with his brains and 
opportunities could scarcely hare passed the meridian of life, 
and grown grey in the very best society, without picking 
up a complete vocabulary of jockey slang, and being able tfl 
look and talk wisely on all matters of sport. Sport was not 
to his taste, tliough game was : hunting was over arduous, 
but appetite was paradise. Besides, he was born, as one 
might say, with the idea that such rough exercise was at once 
a nccosaity and a glory to a tlioraugh-hred gentleman. Hi? 
&therly interest in his young lord won the respect of eerrantt 
and mistress — indeed, it gave a much-wanted air of nutiqae 
grandeur to the entire family. Nearly all the really old 
branches of good families round about had a much older sap- 
port in the shape of an aged domestic, who would have died, 
and, by all his own account, did very nearly die, some doiens 
of time for the safety of the young master and the hoTtuDi 
of the house. The Barton establishment accordingly became 
at once solemnly splendid on the arrival of one eo eminently 
iitted, outside and in, to play the venerable domestic. 

Of course, the very idea of putting eo much that "WU 
venerable into green plush breeches would have been pro- 
fanity : he was dressed like a clergyman, had all the bit of 
the old school, and one ot tws ot theii habits ; and of the 
two it would have \ooke4 laMaV inaift ■^i«^i "w. \ift«rii lit 
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Charles himself in his own livery. The slight prejudice 
which Sarah had conceived was soon dismissed from her 
amiable mind, with the mental remark, that she was sure she 
had no reason in the world for it, except that Mr. Mottram 
plainly did not approve of her. As that critic was now dis- 
posed to accept the settled fact as a settled fact, and behave 
as though he had done so, the sweet-tempered wife forgave 
him his prejudice and sank her own. 



CHAPTEE III. 

UNSELFISH HAPPINESS. 

One morning in the soft autumn time, Sarah was driving 
her husband a good long round, and their feeling was so in- 
tensely a happy one that it begat a desire in both minds 
to share it with others, and Sarah began to talk about having 
a little company at the Place — not stately dinner ordeals, nor 
yet roystering hunting breakfasts, but elegant and cozy par- 
ties : " For you know, Charles, I am so unspeakably happy 
that I think — indeed, Pm sure — I could make ever so many 
people happy; Pm half ashamed of being so happy, and 
nobody but mother knowing, though I don't believe what she 
pays, that a little variety will only give a relish to our joy — 
I don't believe a word of it." And she shook the reins friskily, 
jauntily, and the proud ponies stepped out in vigorous style. 

Charles replied, with evident emotion, " I am too happy, 
love, to think of any change ; I dare not propose such a 
thing, but I will gladly do all, anything you wish ; I feel 
as if it were almost selfish to shut the whole world out 
from such joy as ours, for, without boasting, I think it is 
very rare, and I'm sure no change can change it ; but I 
have a feeling as if we ought just now to ask my father and 
Mr. Drake ; 1 should love, of all things, to see him handling 
a gun — ^wouldn't it be fun? Then you know, love, if we 
don't have them soon we can't do with them by and by." 

" Of course we can't : oh, I should b^ otA:^ \ft^ ^^^ "V 
l)elieve I can't bear any more joy. "Bu^* 's^^ ^^^ \i5SN^ XssJCisi. 
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papas, and we'll have them at once: do yon think your papa 
will come J Would it be cniel to Hak liiin 1 K we quarrelled 
and (ill that, I should not care ; for he would say to hiinaelii 
' Ah '. this is aever my old home ;' but as it is, dearest, doo't 
you think it would make him heavy-hearted ) As for deal 
Drake, I don't think he would come unless you said some- 
thing about pai'chinents and deeds. Have you any business 
that would tempt him 1 I feel sure he would make some 
dry exDuse or other, if you proposed nothing but shooting 
and offered him no inducement htit Ids Boothby. Not th^ 
he doesn't love her ; but then he's ashamed to show it — 
afraid she should tiike advantage of it, eh, Charles? Oh! he's 
a nnnsuch is my dear old papa, second edition, bound m 
Velluni." 

" You shall write to Arlton and I to London, and we shall 
see who can beg moat effectually. I've my own misgivings 
about both ; but if they won't come and see our happmeas, 
love, it shall be their own fault." 

"Very well — now for rivalry and home (as she checked 
her ponies, and prepared to turn) ; if it cornea to letter writmg, 
I'm sure to beat you, Charles." 

It was ft simple-hearted, natural joke, hut inadvertent; 
and it shot like an arrow into Charles's heart, where it held 
fast, quivering. Strange that so light a word should awaken 
suffering that had been hushed to slumber by such sweet 
lullabies of love. Eut it was an awakening — that suffering 
did hut slumber ; it was not healed, but only soothed and 
hidden. The old forlorn ambition was aroused, and veiy 
speedily there followed in its train the old discontent and 
restlessness. Charles had almost forgotten that his wife waa 
above him, even in that unremitting diligence of love which 
for weeks had been his whole business and del^ht. Did 
she know it, too ) He did not think that ; it waa pain 
enough that ho knew it. He felt again, as he had so lately 
ceased to feel, that he was not worthy of her — that he had 
done nothing, could do nothing, was far from being in a way 
to do anything which would render her proud and glorious 
throagh her union willitoii. 'Ba\«^Q. once more the dan- 
gerous play o£ w.iacy, ■w^iuib. ^^^ (iiea&j w«S. '^^so.wi'maah. 
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His brain reeled, as vision after vision of imagined glory sped 
before him ; and he mourned, in the bitterness of a mortified 
but unhumbled pride, that he had not yet seized the glittering 
success he prized so highly, that he might make her like him- 
self — proud in her love. There was no immediate and very 
marked indication of this mental relapse, but the quick eye 
discovered it, and in part attributed it to its true cause, so 
that she was all the more eloquent in her appeal to Mr. Barton 
to come, and see, and share their felicity, and even secretly, 
Tinder cover of Mr. Drake's letter, added a rider of consider- 
able pathos to Charles's colder invitation to the London father. 
All in vain : Mr. Drake pleaded term time, and gave unsatis- 
factory hints about Christmas ; Mr. Barton took time to con- 
sider, and Sarah felt that it was a drawn ^ame — ^that neither 
she nor her husband would be declared winner ; if anything, 
that she had lost, for not having played fairly. 



CHAPTER lY. 



FEELING one's WAT. 



While they were yet waiting for a reply from Arlton, Charles 
began to take rather more active exercise, and one morning 
he found himself booted and spurred and on horseback, with 
the design of riding to cover, just to see the hounds throw 
off. This was a very natural piece of business for a young 
man in Mr. Charles's position ; but, nevertheless, it was the 
result of a suggestion on the part of Mr. Mottram. That 
sagacious individual had only just arrived at the conviction 
that both he and his master might venture "to cover," at 
any rate. • It had occurred to him before, but, apart from 
the weakness of his master, there were reasons for delay 
that had a reference to a weakness of his own. He early 
set himself to the establishment of his influence over the 
mind of the head groom, but he failed to derive confidence 
from the frequent assurances of that person to the efi^ct that 
he was sure if ever there was a kiiON<iixi"^OTM5k^S^^^sO£i5S!iss$S. 
(Mottram). 
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He did not feel thoroughly satislicd in his own mind that 
he had such an abEolut* liomniand over this man'a moral 
naturn as to compel from him the simple truth in the matter of 
horae qnalitiea — a matter of the last importance to one who 
intended some day or other to risk hia neck, and was com- 
paratively an unpractised rider. His douhte were by no 
means toned down by the circumstance, noted only by his 
own retentive memory, that the head groom had in turn 
reconniended every animal on the premises as juat the vei; 
ticket for one who liked a ffood article, and as quiet as milk 
Up to the present time, then, it was impossible that Mt 
Mottram could contemplate hunting with any peace of mini 
But accident favoured, as it often will in the long run, one 
of his observant habits. Ha noticed that whenever Uie 
carriage was ordered out for a long drive {he could tell the 
length of the drive by the height of the horsea, that was his 
way of guessing), Mullens was, or felt himself at lil>Brty to 
indulge the younj^r members of the coachman's family in a 
ride round the park, his motive hning the promotion, not so 
niudi of his omti iLajipinE'sa, or that of the youngattiTsi, as of 
their aunt's, a remarkably delicate and timid lady, for whose 
love he was dying a very slow death. 

It was a matter of record in Mr. Mottram's mind that 
Miss Julia was invariably mounted on that very grey cob of 
which Mullens had said as little good as he could find in his 
heart to say of any animal under his care ; fiirther, that this 
grey cob invariably bore its fair burden unshattered to the 
stable door, whole and sound, into the expectant arms of 
Mullens ; whereas tamer looking and much ampler poniet 
not unfi^uently went on short allowance for tricks abroad 
duly remembered against them. Like the pmdent gensral that 
he was, he seized on the occasion, and without loss of time 
made that cob his own for use. 

And BO it came about that on this bright October dotb- 
ing Charles Bariion found himself mounted, booted, and 
spurred, looking every inch the gentlemen, and tuning 
upwards a very husbandly countenance to the feir pale fcoe 
that peoped lovis^y fton^ '\te\mA A.\tft lulf-drawu curtain. 
Was there the glow oi ^nda -0.^-0. \aa ^acR.\ ^^u^'OiamK 
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shadow on the fair brow above ? o^o, it was only a morning 
cloud that sailed just then athwart the sunbeams. The 
faithful squire behaved like a lean Sancho Panza, and 
declared his satisfaction in confidential tones, *' that he had a 
tit to be proud o^ and he felt for his own part ready for 
anything." On their way to the meet, they had to pass 
along a narrow winding lane, in many parts hardly wide 
enough for one horseman, and nowhere very convenient for 
two abreast, for the out-grown brambles made havoc of 
Mottram's Oxford-mixture trowsers, and the rich berries left 
their dye on Charles's else unimpeachable white cords. As , 
they were moving along at a good foot pace, and sustaining 
such conversation as could be squeezed in among the more 
urgent anxieties of the narrow bridle-road, they were both 
considerably startled by a tremendous noise, as of many 
frightened rooks cawing, and Mr. Mottram, catching hold of 
the pummel, managed to turn round as soon as he had got 
the grey cob to stand still, and announced as the result of his 
look-out, that "it was only Sir Ethelred with a coat on, the 
colour of his face." 

" Why I thought the old gentleman was too fat to hunt" 
("Ya aw hoick".) 

" Perhaps he's only going to look on ; he needn't cry out 
so, there's no hurry, and besides he can't pass just here." 

Eut the wild cawing broke forth again, and ever nearer. 

" Ya haw, hallo there, stand to one side, and keep quiet^ 
mind you, till your betters push on — d'ye hear ? " 

He had by this time come as near as he could to be safe 
from any hind stroke which the grey cob might be prone to 
exhibiting, and yet there was no sign that the rider of the 
cob had any notion of his being a baronet of high degree, or 
of his being there at alL 

^'Cox — split the numscull, he's as deaf as timber." 

"Hallo, you there, pudding-head, how's a gentleman to 
get past you f 

" Sorry I can't inform Sir Mufflehead — b'lieve thaf s your 
name, sir?'-' 

"B'lieve your own business, you ^"kixm^^ ««»s»s^^ ^sjSs^ 
let me pass, or TU — " 

''Ajr, do, you*d better, as you say^xofiL aJooro^ ^Xs^^^'^ 
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you've got to grow a deal longer and tiiinner before yoaH bo 
able to do it ; roll on, joull do it in time.^' 

Charles was vastly amused, and, if the truth must be told, 
he was secretly pleased to see the towering pride of his neigh* 
hour and sometime friend brought low ; for Sir Ethelred ]^ 
not only led him into vast and useless expensed, under a 
promise to bear a part which he had never redeemed, but 
he was one of those who (according to Giogram) had breathed 
the most free and f earM curses against tiie renegade. He 
knew well ihat the baronefs temper bonjiered often an 
ferocity ; but he had some grounds for believing that in the 
minority of instances it was infinitely more ludicrous than 
dangerous to anyone who had once met the storm* ; and he 
half expected that lus amusement 'v^ould be hfflghtened hj 
the cowardice of lus servant ; but Mr. Mottram had nude 
himself perfectly acquainted with all that concerned the 
baronety his rent-roll, his pedigree, his little fcili^gi^ not 
forgetting his Cayenne temper and harmless bluster ; so tiie 
master was diverted by a conversational -stand-up fight 
between his valet and Lis neighbour — both convicted cowards 
— both strong in point of words — and a well-matched pair 
for indomitable pride. It was a toss-up, in his opinion, 
whether Mot. would give way, or Sir Ethelred turn head at 
the imminent risk of being flung into the ditch over the 
hedge, from the irritating exposure of the horse fore and aft 
to the thorn and nettles of the straitened bridle-way. But 
the event was decided by an appeal from man to master, not 
very promising in its first attempt. Sir E. discerned some 
traces of gentility in the young man who was all the while 
sauntering on slightly in advance, and he said, in a con- 
ciliating tone, ** Is that your master, fellow 1 " and then, with 
a start of recognition, ho continued, " ah, poor fool, I see 
now, it's a pity you don't get a better ; you're not to blame 
for your scoundrelly impudence. I pity you from the bottom 
of my soul — as I do all low persons ; I pity your master, for 
he's a bom idiot, and I imagine if you're his keeper, you've 
caught the complaint. Did you're master never teach you to 
respect blood, sir, good \i\ood,o\<i\Aood, and to know it when 
jou see it 1 " (Pushing aa ii \.o ^«s»>^ 
^' It'B likely I BkaXl ae^ a^^XXa^ «»^^^i «=^ HSs^RiWi ^^s^\\*. 
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much fear of mistake as to whose it is — bad or good ; but 
that would be a pity now you've mentioned the word ; don't 
you think so ? " 

" Let me pass, you infernal scaramouch, will you ] " 

" Now the murder's out ; there's no mistake about you being 
of a good old stock; I could swear now your respected 
parents (many times removed) went in couples up and down 
cursing each other^s eyes when the flood came." 

*' My ancestors, sir, were in the ark." 

" Lord, now, that was a mercy ; do you think they swore 
as hard when they were fairly in ] " 

" They didn't swear ; what makes you thmk so ] " 

" Well, I never did hear right down hearty swearing till I 
went down to Yorkshire, and one of those pitmen came in 

to to transact business, and gracious mercy, but how 

he did curse ; there was nothing else ; I asked him what 
made him so black, and he said, * Hell ; ' I asked him, Did 
he live there 1 and I suppose he meant yes, for he said * He 
was d — d.' After a while I found out he was bom under- 
ground, where coal grows ; that his fathers and mothers, for 
thousands of years had burrowed under ground ; and he did 
say it was lucky for them, for when the flood came on the 
earth, they were in the pit as snug as — (but I won't repeat) ; 
he said too, that while Ihey were down there and could not 
go up to the daylight, they were so long in company with 
deyils that they learned their language, and that's how it 
came to be all oaths and curses. I never knew what real old- 
fashioned blood could do in that line till then ; but I should 
know good blood, that is real flood-blood, anywhere by the 
same sign ; and I must say it's a pity you didn't swear more 
freely at first, I should have known your quality at once, and 
I hope I know my place. Honour me by passing." 

And Mr. Mottram with mock gravity touched his hat, and 
drew his horse as much to one side as he durst in the cir- 
cumstances — tipping the wink to his master as much as to 
say, "You needn't be abashed — see how I've doubled him 
up ; " for this had been Mr. Mottram's design througJiQufe.^ 
to take off the edge of the crusty old \iatow<5Xl^ \ssks:s$;«^^'«sSs. 
give Ids' master time to recover YumaeVi ixoxo. wccj ^^Br^opcissos!® 
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he might feeL Charles had felt embarrassed at the prospect 
of encountering one who had been represented to him as so 
fiercely enraged against him — ^and the humorous scene which 
he had partly witnessed was of great service to him — enabling 
him to pluck up heart even to the extent of indulging in a 
little banter if that should prove desirable — at any rate, as he 
sat gracefully and easily on his horse, he did not look as if 
mere bluster and cursing would browbeat him — and he was 
the first to speak ;— 

" Good morning, Sir Ethelred ; difficult passing in this 
narrow lane— *^how did you manage it — not raised the hair 
on your horse — splendid creature ! " 

" I feel honoured, sir, by the admiration which a perfect 
stranger to myself pays to my horse. Are you a judge in 
these matters — ^perhaps in the profession, now I look again, 
eh r' 

" Your memory's short, Sir Ethelred ; or, perhaps, your 
sight failing — ^we can't expect to last for ever, it's true — ^but 
you should by rights know Charles Barton, though you have 
not perhaps the same reason to remember him — the same in- 
ducement rather, I should say — which he finds amply sufficient 
to fix Sir Ethelred Harkysido indelibly in his memory." 

" If, as you say, you be that Charles Barton who has played 
false to his party and family, and turned traitor to his king — 
I say — Avoid, let me pass, for I'll none of you." 

"Be it mine, Sir Ethelred, to lament the priceless treasure 
I have lost ; but if fair words might bespeak so great a 
favour — to what do you allude 1 " 

" Allude 1 " rejoined the baronet, stung by the cool irony of 
tone with which Charles had spoken — " Sir, do you know that 
I have sworn by my father's tomb that I will horse- whip you one 
of these days within an inch of your dog's life, you false imp ! 
Ay, and I would do it now on the spot, but that your pale 
weak look tells me your crime has met with some of the pun- 
ishment you have so richly deserved. You've been ill, I hear — 
very ill, I see — thank God ! but I would He had finished you, 
for I am sure your cup of iniquity must have run over these 
montJis past. How dai'^ ^ow, svx, %\iqw your sneaking laco 
in these parts, aping tAio co\xxiU^ ^^\i\Xfevckaa.\ ^<i^^>;i.^'^\si 
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sir, that the mere accident of your having the loan of your 
father's house entitles you to trespass — to ride about in my 
lanes blocking them up with your unguillotined carcase 1 
Make way, I bid you, before my blood's too up to spare your 
mealy face ! Stand aside, I say — " 

But Charles was neither very well able, nor in any way 
disposed to comply with the choleric old gentleman, so he 
merely kept his temper under the violent abuse of the baronet 
— and when the one had blown himseK with his wild 
vehemence, the other quietly said — 

" Now, Sir Ethelred, perhaps you would oblige me by ex- 
plaining what all this means — I come back to my own home, 
and neighbourhood, and find myself worse treated — I mean 
what I say — in a more ungentlemanly manner — than I was 
even by those grimy, low-bred radicals." 

" Glad to hear it." 

" What are you glad to hear ? " 

" That they treated you badly — served you right — always 
is so." 

'^ Ay, but you don't say you are glad to hear that they 
behaved like perfect gentlemen compared with men of sound 
principle, and if I may say so, men of true religion like your- 
self Sir Ethelred." 

" Sound — religion (staring incredulously) — me ? What then 
you're not a Kadical devil after all 1 — thought not — knew it 
couldn't be so — a man who has blood, and ten thousand a 
year, at least would have had, if he hadn't had a jackass for a 
sire, and a lunatic pauper for a dam ; excuse my freedom, 
but I'm honest, you know of old " (Ahem ! so-so — thought 
Mr. Charles, certainly far from civil) — " Give me your hand, 
Charles — true blue to the back bone, eh ? D — n the Kadicals 
— how's your respected father ? — used to miss him very much 
at first — never could bear the new man — low doctrine and 
low origin altogether — never went to church but once since 
your father left, nor before either, except to a funeral or two 
— ^but then that was not out of any disrespect to him — ^not 
at all — I knew he was aU right — and besides, I was wild in 
those days — all men are a little, you krvcrw, otl ^qvssl ^^^^ ^ 
fortf—you are, I dare say. Don't aoj^ tlo. ^ct^^ "i^"^^ 
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mother— oh, t^OTgot-— Imeant7oarwife--HDotof fidsoo^ 
I think % — One of the nglLt sort^ Til be bound — ^never knew 
a Barton take a fool for a wifiB — at least — well, now, what a 
load off my mind. YotLll dine vitibi me — don't say no— yon 
don't look strong enough for the run — ^but we shall be dn.#- 
ing home towards sun-down— only tothink of that idle, lying 
Tagabondy Oiogiam, telling me you weze a Badical stilL'' 

^ Did he tell you 80^ Sir Ethehed t " 

« Yes, he did— the liar ! *• 

** Why, so &r you musn't be hard on him ; for I did some^ 
how get mixed up with a sei^ who led me on with a pxecioiis 
lot of cant about prindplea.'' 

** Principle be hanged — ^be true to your party — thm party 
far there is only one thafs worth beingtrue to. Never mind 
. apologies, you're all rig^it now — tha^s quite enough for a 
gentleman ; and Pm glad to hear it — and Grogram is a liar; 
but I'll stop his bleating in double quick tinie^ the rascally 
sheep-^Eioe. But good-bye — ^you look poorly — ^pick up hearty 
Charles. You'll be all right in a week or two, with that 
cursed Radicalism off your conscience — and I shall be lata 
I'll make all right with the hunt — ^and, by the way, this is 
Grogram's day — Fm d— 4 if I don't play him a trick — the 
scurvy pate ! He's always in at the death, lawyer-like; PU be 
in too to-day, clap the fox in my pocket, and throw Groggy 
to the dogs — aha ! — he'll make a capital fox — sly and broini 
— the hounds will never know the difference. God bless 
you." And away went the red coat flapping in the wind, and 
the red face redder than of old ; and the worthy owner of so 
much red covering murmured to himself as he went — 
" Lucky thing for Charles he let out in time, before the old 
red blood was fairly up." 

We doubt about its being such a very lucky thing — ^but 
that's not our concern; and besides, Mr. Charles himself 
agreed so far with his reconciled neighbour, that he thought 
he had come through very well, with flying colours. He felt 
as if he had acted a manly and straightforward part in the 
entire business, and rode homewards like a man who has 
outJived a false impxeaaVoiv., «sA t^^Ycsad his right position. 
When he arrived at liomQ \ife ^^a *\si\3i^ «^\»^ \ vas^^ ba 
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narrated the particulars of the ludicrous scene between Mot- 
tram and Sir Ethelred, and then recounted with some ex- 
cusable variations his own share in the adventures of the 
morning, the dear girl's face shone not only with love, but 
with pride too — for she thought, as most mere plebeian girls 
do, that a baronet, even though he was a roystering fox- 
hunting bacchanal, was more than a match for ordinary men, 
80 that she could appreciate, and did in words extol the 
courage and wit which Charles (according to his own account) 
had displayed. Charles noted this flush of the pride he had 
so longed to awaken, and he inly resolved that if in no higher 
sphere, yet most conspicuously in the circle of the neighbour- 
ing gentry he would shine henceforth to her complete satis- 
faction. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BEST SOCIETY. 

The wish which Sarah had expressed in the course of that 
morning drive of which we have spoken was fulfilled ; but 
its reality was not exactly what she had pictured to herself, 
especially in one point which had not entered into her calcu- 
lation. A succession of invitations involved a definite number 
of return visits, and in the course of these return visits new 
engagements of a festive kind were forced upon the happy, 
home-moving pair. The circle of acquaintance was greatly 
widened, that of friendship was also widened until deteriora- 
tion in quality was evident^ and dissipation in some sort 
inevitable. The immediate wish of both hearts wds not, how- 
ever, to be gratified. Mr. Drake had, as we have seen, pleaded 
term-time and the like, Mr. Barton, after long waiting, as if 
he had striven hard to say, " Yes," pleaded heart-sickness, 
painful memories, and abundant consolation in his own sweet 
evangel — his daily life of doing good ; in addition to the blest 
knowledge that his beloved children had really a bliss which 
they longed and could afford to show Imxi. ks^^Ss. "sr* S^ssrss^ 
two hearts were gradually diawn faani \*!Ci3b.\» ^'^'^RA^vsi^^^^'^^^" 
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life so sweet to one, so safe to both. The gay world with open 
arms bade the recreant welcome to its glittering hallsy forgave 
him his early treachery to the good cause, which bound them 
to each other with silver cords, and shut them up from the 
dust and noisome vapours of the brawling world around 
They forgave the low birth of the young wife for her sim- 
plicity's sake, and for the sake of that goodness of nature 
which they could appreciate by force of contrast, and which 
they were well enough skilled to use. Her innocent relish 
for the sprightly and exciting incidents of this new life covered 
a multitude of sins. They stretched out their hands to her 
as they would have done to receive some fresh plucked rose 
with the spring dew still trembling on its lea£ It was 
refreshing to see such artless and genuine happiness — such 
naive pride in small matters — such hearty faith in all these 
hollow conventional splendours of politeness — it came amongst 
them as a mountain rill, amidst their arid life. 

As for Charhss, truly he had found his element, and was 
fulfilling his mission in the world (not by any means an 
evangel). lie had long complained that destiny and desire 
wen; at issue. Here they met and became one. Conspicuous 
ho desired to be, and amidst all this superficial tinsel glory 
his personal glory shone to advantage, and for a time he 
deemed the sphere a worthy one. Adulation was no longer 
the bribe for service to be rendered ; it was the spontoneous 
offer of men and fair women who seldom had it to bestow — 
even for a purpose ; it was the consideration due and rendered 
to one who had resistc^xl the fascination of the prevailing mad- 
ness ; (who might indeed have given way for a time, and no 
wonder if he did, when one considered the price which such 
helpless ignorant masses would be willing to pay for such a 
fair sample of aristocratic wisdom and influence ; ) but who 
had pr(jni2)tly seen and retraced his errors, bringing back not 
only the ordinary zeal of a renegade, but all the advantages 
of having been a favoured and trusted dweller in the enemy's 
camp, able and ready to marshal the forces of Toryism diivct 
to the points of attack which he knew to be least ahly 
defended. And reaWy it i?, wot too much to say that Charles 
deserved the marked atteii\j\oix\A.\\^"^^5fi> \>^^\Kr^^\ <s^\mii 
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on every hand. We know that his qualities were not very 
brilliant, or not so very decidedly great as to have left any 
impression elsewhere; but in this circle, so conceited and 
effete, his acquirements of every kind, but chiefly those which 
he had taken up with in his recent course of life, were aston- 
ishing, and coming from one of themselves were unconsciously 
exaggerated by the very force of that conceit which had 
hitherto prevented them from forming any acquaintance with 
that noble, struggling, soaring world, which in their ignorance 
they dared to count for nothing. 

Lasensible dullards that they were, mere logic, mere moral 
reasoning would have made not the smallest impression ; for- 
tunately for Charles's good opinion of himself, he was no 
adept in the handling of these weapons, nor are they weapons 
which every common juggler can wield without showing the 
trick to the spectator. But by dint of a highly impression- 
able nature, and a memory still vivid in its pictures of all that 
had made him feel strongly, he was enabled to present 
strong points in strong lights, sometimes startling the moon- 
eyed squires, or their sfcar-eyed daughters, by putting the case 
as against themselves in so tremendous a light that they could 
not fail to see it, and trembled in strange suspense until he 
who had raised the inexpugnable fortress was pleased to exert 
an equal force in knocking the fortress down. Sometimes he 
would put the questions then in agitation in such a form as 
to make them feel that they must lie in their throats to say 
" No" to his position ; sometimes brought these questions to 
exhibit so important an influence on their own dearest iute- 
rests, that they would rather believe in Eeform than not, and 
there was a feeling of shame mingling with their sense of 
relief when he came forward in his real character as a " true 
blue," to combat the arguments, to strip off the ingenuous 
disguises which had all but converted these obstinate old 
political mummies. He had a double advantage over his 
sapient audience. Not only was he familiar with the new 
school doctrines in their most faith-compelling aspects, but 
having been in the front of the great hot battle line for a 
short time, he was in possession of argaiCL'ftYife& ctcl nJcl^ ^^~ 
seryatire side of all questionB wlaicih. \\iQ»^ «?«oSsA ^ciss^o^sjisssiR* 
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had never dreamed of — ^had never felt the need of — ^until 
they heard how much Charles could say in behalf of the revo- 
lutionary party ; then they were amazed at as well as grateful 
for the reinforcement which he deployed always just at the 
right moment^ to save them from the horrible conviction that 
they were a set of uiyustifiable, inexcusable, indefensible, and 
withal unendurable worn-out old humbugs. In that outer 
darkness, too, of the great world, in which for a few dreadful 
weeks the young squire had gathered a personal acquaintance 
with vice and its huge brood of woes, there was (there is) an 
actual vigour of life which he had unconsciously caught— at 
least in his tone and manner of speaking — new and wonder- 
fully teUing in that dried-up, stately society. They had 
known it only by the distant imitations of the stage ; they 
had soiled the velvet cushions in the circles with tears, and 
shaken the silken curtains with sighs at the grief and abomin- 
able depravity of low life. But here, trembling in their very 
midst, thrilling into their hearts' depths in every word spoken 
there was the energetic and picturesque reproduction of scenes 
that had been lived through by one of themselves ; not that 
ho confessed his painful experience, or allowed it to be sup- 
posed that his knowledge was direct, or his pathos anything 
beyond the exercise of native powers ; to confess all this 
would have been to throw down the vista scenes of his stage, 
and to show to the horrified audience the square-capped, 
sooty -faced, porter-guzzling Jove, who did all the thunder for 
a shilling a night. In short, Charles had found a circle of 
human beings, who were in his eyes at that time the cream 
of good society, and, beyond all question, they were below his 
own level, and he shone conspicuous. This success, how- 
ever, was not likely to be satisfactory or even continuous. In 
a little while the excitement would subside — the audience 
become as clever as the actor — the whole circle shaken, like a 
pack of cards shuffled, and each picture-card acquire a new 
relative value for new games. None knew better than Sarah 
how really elated Charles had become with this fleeting 
success, and in a loving fear of hastening a crisis of dis- 
appointment, she foiboT^ to i^^^ \v\%, xamty afte;* the first few 
occasions, in all wMch s\i^ s\i«!c^^ \i\^ <^^M\<5k^. ^\>k^ "ii^^aiiji- 
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ing from tlie only voice of praise lie cared to hear was keenly 
felt by him, and something very like resentment took hold of 
his mind, bringing about a partial alienation from a being so 
worthy of all trusting love, if only for her own wise mis- 
trusting love. Before this feeling of estrangement arose, or 
perhaps contemporaneously with it, there came the weariness 
and distaste, and deep discontent, which Sarah had feared 
would sooner or later ensue on this undue, unworthy pride 
and triumph. This state Of mind revealed itseK in many 
v/ays, but we know it chiefly from a letter which his father 
addressed to him about this time, part of which bears on this 
very state of feeling. Charles had written to Arlton to 
explain why they could not come and spend their Christmas 
with the solitary father ; and in the course of his letter he 
gave vent, as he had done often in the old days, to expressions 
of dissatisfaction with himself and his " baffled aspirations" — 
his " talents hidden in napkins'* — his " large heart cribbed, 
cabined, and confined" — for want of a sphere at once worthy 
and congenial, with intelligible hints of trying politics once 
more. The portion of Mr. Barton's reply which bears more 
directly on these points we will give. 

** You speak of * baffled aspirations/ my dear boy. Are they definite 
longings ? Have they ever taken shape ; and in such shape have they 
been defeated and discouraged ? You do not say, but perhaps you will 
think, from the very form of my inquiry, that I am a stranger to your 
disquiet, and can have no sympathy with my Charles. It may be that 
when I was kt your age I suffered indolence to sap all the vigour from 
the young shoots of fancy, as well as to muffle the suggestions of 
benevolent ambition. But I feel a very youth iu the strength of my 
ambitious passions now, and when I think that your overflowing zeal 
can find no regular outlet, but becomes a sorrowful burden to you, I 
must thank God that He has dealt with my nature as He will soon deal 
with the tender unsounded virgin depths of our dear Sarah's nature, — 
to her He will give in one blest moment the highest duty, and a new 
passion to render its fulfilment easy and delight^l, — to me He gave 
the sphere and the mighty impulse of a holy ambition so closely to- 
gether that I know not how to place them. He pointed out to me as 
1 stood * idle all the day long,' the vineyard that He loves so well, 
showed mo that it needed all that love, and bade me be the minister of 
His beneficent care to .the neglected spots within, and even wblU X. 
looked at the day- task of my life, (and now \i\^ Tiowa. ^NJOcL-otfii^^^^iw^ 
work became a joy to me, and I sprang to \t *va ^ft«j»xsix.«as»*'^i«i»^'^^*^*^^*^ 
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tlie nigbt mauB, and Hit ▼oioe ihoiild bid sm vert and xvckon, I dionld 
haye done my tMik. Ol^ChailMyllDMwtiMtthewoildinitooiEdiiiarj 
lilb hat maay hiteoM and glodou baMe-llflldi foot the ehoiee of one w 
yoimg and ardent as yonnelf ; bat if I oonld do what my beait ynp 
without cearingfortM power to do, it would aave yon many apang^and 
make yon msj^akably rich and gloriooaat cnee andmr eter. Applaat» 
may afcrain ten tlionaand throati^ and liae aa waloome ineenae to the 
yonng, when lie hat won men's gn^Ntnde by iUfing in with their derirei 
or pr^ndioei^ or palpable paanng wdfive ; bnt woold yon compare it 
with the tribote of a nig^ a tear, a broken heart, wmng by worda d 
nnwdoome tmtli, hnmUinjg; irriteldng reboke f To conqpier Ham k 
doable Tiotory and deathleH gibfy. To mn eoraiter to the faial^ the 
ingrained habit, the iddiied fiuth; to root up one affcer another well- 
grown Tieei^ anil to caat their poiaanoof Hfb iiito the ftunaoe— to ton a 
man almoit by main fbroe nntil be hate bis Ibrmer ael( brands wUHh 
everlasting sbune a whole Ufe of wbieh he had ftndly boaated, and 
which he had sworn should go on nnto the end rniehaiwed, — I ssy, to 
emsh this mighty host of Ui^ prqndiee, self-interest^ pmte — to drag it 
in its shame in tiie dnst before the man's faee, — this ia itaelf a vietory 
which all politics, and all science^ and all artastio ddU can never matdu 
Bnt, beyond this, to be weloomed, blessed, rererenoed, loved, IbDowed, 
to have prayer made for one oontinnally, 1^ the very Bpa of the very 
men who cnrsed, and shoated defiance and enmity to the death — bj 
those whose corrapt hearts you have wmng and crashed, and held up 
bleeding in the face of day as trophies of your triomph, — this is a 
triumph like to His who crucifies the world to men, and men to the 
world, that He may teach them how to love Him as His infinite 
heart would fain be loved. This double victory is only given to those, 
my dearest one, who, in the spirit of the Great Captsun of salvation, 
first crucify themselves. Such victory has been mine, so sweet, so 
satisfying, that if there were no other crown, no recompense unspeak- 
able and full of glory, no hereafter, I would die a thousand times to 
achieve it. Would you try with me ? Shall I, need I tell you in what 
field I toil and fight so strenuously, and yet so gloriously triumphant? 
You know well, dear Charles, what I mean ; but how can I urge you 
with fervour — it might look so like reproach that I should blush to 
look upon you when I remember the long shameful waste in my own 
life's career ; only in love of every sort for my only child would I dare 
to speak of these things, — I would have you rich in youth as I am in 
my hastening age ; but I cannot expect that you would enter into any- 
thing like my own deep feelings on this matter — ^you have stood ouly 
on the flowery slopes, where the vine creeps laughingly from crag to 
crag, whereas I have climbed the summit, Charles, and seen the howl- 
ing wilderness of fire and snow, and gazed with death-like qualms into 
the rolling depths of smoke and flame. You have never been brought 
into contact with tbe'baae, \)a.Tfe, xmcitiftcked hell-monster; yon have 
seen the demon only in bis \io\i^^ «k\^^Ift»\i^&^iw^^<»"SQ^"Ml^-«sQ5a* God, 
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thy father's God, forbid it now that ever yoa should know by fell 
experience how swiftly and how terribly may leap forth from the demon 
snule the fire-flash that shall utterly consume.'' 

Alas, could fether on earth more than this to save his hoyi 
How quickly would his fervour have leaped up into frenzy, 
had he but known that his son had wandered within the 
scorching circle of those flames, which seen but not felt had 
filled his own soul with terror. What agony was spared to 
the unhappy father by this ignorance ! And can we say that 
this ignorance was a loss to the infatuated son ] Perhaps, 
indeed, the beseeching of the broken-hearted, perhaps the 
solemn recital of the old and fatal secret, perhaps the tragic 
earnestness of one who had so long hoped and prayed against 
hope, and, in spite of Heaven's seeming silence, might have 
prevailed. But no : it is more likely that the discovery of 
the great secret to one of Charles's temperament and present 
bodily habit would have driven him to. instantaneous mad- 
ness, and it is almost certain that the mere love of the sorrow- 
ing parent would have been treated as something inseparable 
from dotage, while the appeal to Heaven would have stamped 
the once quiet clergyman as a decided fanatic in the judgment 
of one 80 accustomed to rational conversation as the son. 

The letter did produce a powerful, but a very disquieting 
effect on the young mind. His mind was momentarily filled 
with envy of one who could so easily content the raging 
appetite of ambition, and then fell a-dreaming of the vast 
amount of good he would bring about, the sacrifices he would 
make for his fellow men, the blessed renown for benevolence 
which he would earn, the queen-like pride which his public 
life should beget in Sarah's heart — a pride aU the nobler and 
stronger for being in sympathy with her religious affections. 
With closed lips and clenched teeth, pressing his hands 
together as in a spasm of heroic firmness, he stood realizing 
(still in a dream) the exultant pleasure of one whose name 
rings upon the world's lips amidst songs of praise. But the 
benevolent character of his ambition was accidental That 
had been the last particular kind of glory presented to his 
mind, and when the fancy borrows the koiftie. Q>i OMss>is?^ ^s^'sa. 
ambition is beautiful ; but when \Jaft «jwi\^«c^ai^ S5&» "'gsas^*^^ 
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the sabstantial leinaiiuk Ainbition witihaat an objeet in 
which the whole nature ia inteieBted ia fitfol, hollow, w<n&- 
leaa ; ambition without any object at all ia idiocy beating the 
air. He who would tranaformambitiDn into a boon to his own 
heart must make it truly and consiateutly aerviceable to 
others. He who would indulge ambition, and yet be hapj^i 
must set fbrih almoat free fiom the influence of any sodli 
passion, mark out a line of simple duty, and call down 
into the depths of ]]is nature for the enchanting power of 
the master-spirit only as occasion aeiYes and prompts. Tha 
ambitious man who aims vaguely or by saciilegious means to 
achieve self-glorification is still, as in every age, Prometbeiit 
Yinctus with an ea^e eating out his heart 

Charles was ambitious without an olrjeot beyond self- 
distinction, he had no oljection to philanthropy as a means ; 
indeed, on reflection, it seemed to him the oidy mean% the 
alternative of military glory not being at all to his taste. Bat 
if he had been a poor man, and destitute of education, and 
altogether ignored by the demigods of the great country party, 
his ambition would have been stripped of its borrowed colours 
even to his own thinking; it would have been called by 
others conceit, and by himself secretly, discontent. Ambition 
is a large word, and now-a-days having become so generally 
associated with positive benefits to mankind, it has come to be 
the name of one-half all the virtues. Who would not be 
ambitious ] Who would not sacrifice much to have his restless- 
ness and vanity so honourably named 1 



CHAPTER YL 

A CHAPTER TO BE SKIPPED. 

In after years Charles referred to the present period of his 
long temptation with peculiar interest, not merely because of 
the eventful and gloomy awaking from all dreams to dismal, 
desolate reality, but because it was about the only period of 
his remembered life wla.en. laa co\M aaaociate pleasure with 
drinking. How could ii^ mst^'a «vxfi\v ^^^cicvjb^ovL ^ ^\ Ajwi 
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if he could make it> why not fix it with the light-hearted 
laughter of festive dance and song 1 We simply state that 
he did so far associate drinking with happiness, and that in 
no other connexion could he remember anything like happi-s 
ness in vice. We might beg to be excused from analyzing 
this strange confession, on the ground that most probably his 
memory was at fault ; but we will attempt to believe that 
he was right, and to show why it was. It would convey an 
■unintentionally and yet an unavoidably false impression 
about the effect of alcohol, if we were to say that it intevsifies 
all the passionate nature of man; and yet we can think of no 
phrase which comes so near to the truth, without doing 
some violence to truth of another kind — the truth of Taste. 
On the whole, we may, perhaps, come nearer to the truth by 
saying that alcohol excoriates (flays) the several passions or 
emotional faculties of th€| man. Under its influence they 
are rendered exceedingly sensitive, imnaturally so, unhealthily 
80, as at a well-acted play, but still, for the time being, really 
more sensitive, easily irritated, pleasingly or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the nature of the emotion. In the long run, the drink- 
habit is said to blunt all the fine sensibilities of the souL 
Yes — but how? By repeated excoriations, and excessive 
handling of the delicate fibres : the titillation has resulted at 
last in numbness, paralysis, spiritual or emotional death. 
Those who have been brought up religiously, and are still 
addicted to habits of drinking, especially those who drink 
to what even the drunken world calls excess, know well the 
power of alcohol to revive, with added force, the convictions 
of long-gone years, to repaint the softly-shaded scene of a 
mother's sickening, dying hours, to quicken the heart's ear 
to the forgotten strain of evangelic love and wisdom, to make 
the heart swell as with the travail of regeneration, and the 
eye stream with penitential tears. Sneers chafe harshly on 
a soul remembering^ even when fortified with drink ; a faint 
Bnule may mock the inward sensibility, but can hardly con- 
ceal it The tempter does sneer, the tempted one does smile, 
and the on-looker derides the maudlin, whether he know or 
ignore the power of pious recollectiona. "S>\iJt *^<^ Njsns&sv *^s»-» 
and it must out, that the value oi eai\^ exaaoi^^ «s^^ ^iRrosssas^ 
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tempered niQi love, aso er ts itsdf leas in the meeik deport*' 
ment of the mAj reeeued, than in the Btorm-girt soul of tte 
prodigal in the yerj midst of his riotona zeveliy. Kama* 
lesa men listen to the tale whieh would move Heayen t0 
weeping coold Heaven know it all, with tearleaa eje asi 
only the decent affectation of feeling ; bat the wratch, is 
the very hey-day of his Inst and lic^ce^ in the vesy hi^ 
of his heedless, devil-may-care indulgence^ will burst into tiba 
violent weeping of the little child, do yon bat name titia 
Crucified even to Uaspheme. All the impressions ever 
prodaced at long intend come crowding on to the stM» 
at one time^ and overwhelm the excited mind. It is wdl 
known, and has been often pointed oaf^ that religioos dSs" 
cassion is the fietvoarite pastime of the drankard, and tiuA 
not a little of the pecaliar viralenoe called odiium thealoffiemi^ 
is owing to the inflaence of aloohoL Bat there is some error 
in regarding tiiis disposition to rehgioos talk as mere fl^ 
pancy and as a sign of ntter degradation ; foit, beyond iJl 
doubt, there is much more deep feeling, of a kind^ at the 
bottom of such conversation, than in many an impassioned 
appeal from the desk. Cowper, in his inimitable hnmoor, 
caricatured the boozy disputant on religious topics ; but while 
we admit the external fidelity of his caricature, we do not 
hesitate to assert that the untoward vehemence of discourse 
is not solely attributable to the physical excitement of wine, 
but often to the influence of that stimulant on the buried 
recollections of genuine feeling. That wine does not infiise 
into the mind the religious element — ^but, as of old, it opens 
the heart ; and though it shows only how great is the waste 
itself hath wrought, it enables us to infer how rich has been 
the store of heavenly wisdom and grace lavished, at some 
time or other, on the unfaithful spirit. Again, if we over- 
hear a man stuttering, with drunken utterance, expressions 
of passionate love for the woman who, at the very moment^ 
may be peering in at the window in haggard, wistful, hopeless 
wretchedness — sore, lame, sick, and with a heart full of hate 
and fear, because that skulking demon has robbed and wounded 
her, and left her in shamek aw<^ ^o^ — ^^WU we exhaost the 
strdnge phenomenon of laia tclo\s\. e^^, «sA ^^Eks^^\»a^ 
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and throbbing breast, by saying, " Hypocrite " ? On the con- 
trary, he is himself again. Beside himself (as he now is), if 
you will ; a hypocrite, when his tears are falling into the fire- 
draught that has withered the fair flower, the memory of 
which he is recalling, and in the early fragrance of which he 
once rejoiced, but finds no longer any pleasure. But he is 
himself again — the old self that has been long huddled under 
the rags, and scars, and scowling aspect of his base sin — the 
old self that has been overshadowed by the demon — hell's 
blackest and earth's favourite demon — until it has lost all the 
original brightness — the old self since perverted and changed 
almost beyond identity. He is carried from the present, not 
in fancy only, but in feeling. He is living over again the 
gentle raptures of the fondest passion ; he is pressing to his 
bosom the frail and trembling form ; he is drinking in, through 
those parched lips, the imperishable sweets of love's first kiss; 
he is pouring forth thought upon thought, vow upon vow, 
sweet words of tender truth upon sweet words of thankfulness 
and bliss. He is himseK again — the self of yesterday, not the 
self of to-day. Mark how the tear-drop rolls, leaps, hisses 
from that scorching eyeball, as it glares vindictive, devilish 
upon the wan face in the misty passage. Mark how the 
prayer of that lean, beckoning finger has invoked the loosed 
fiend within. The man that once trembled with obedient joy 
before that angel spell is gone, lost, perished ; and in that 
midnight hour it is the tenfold child of hell that has leaped 
into the smouldering carcase, and assumed the name, the 
power, the hallowed right of husband, — for what ] To drive 
home the fire-bolts of perdition in the writhing heart. A 
moment ago, and the orison and vesper of a loving soul were 
blending, they were but echoes, but they once had been ; 
and, oh, how sweetly did the very echo come back to the 
spirit long silent and heedless ; but now the demon galvanizes 
the brute clay, fires it with infernal rage, drives it to worse 
than infernal murder, and the devil-possessed in a few days 
fulfils the contract, which he sealed in blood and fire, on the 
gallows. In God's name search about, and ask who let this 
raging devil loose ? 

The dravken man is so mixed u^ m^ >2cift Votxss^ '^^ ^ 
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■iiiM lifia^ that bis dnamfl aid mainly peopled irilh tlM 
goblina of dismay and danger; bat as the maddening diang^ 
doubles oatward vision and clothes actual teizois with an 
nnieal hideonsnees^ so also will it in the seldom tunea of 
pleasant rereiie exaggeiate all Joy that ever has been, and 
magnify into present ^ory all dreams of bliss to oome^ aDi 
purposes of noble action — eijl the faint streaks of the easteni 
aky fuse and mingle^ spread and gLow^ until the sptendil 
noon rides hi^ in heayen. Chades remembered, and tdU 
in after years, how in the madness of the passing hour he 
thought not of himself but other% of the oppressed in emj 
clime— of the poor, perishing in the night wind ; of tba 
outcast^ hastening to suicide as to an only Mend, a waiting 
lover ; of speedies fraught with eloquence that sarpaasedaU 
other voices of the age in brilliance and in efifective power; 
of honours won by hard efifort^ great sacrifice^ undaunted 
faith^ and then scattered like a great conqueror^s gifts amonig 
the needy crowd, to be gathered a&esh in the tumultaona 
plaudits, heaven-rending. How the cardinal truths of redemp- 
tion, which in sober mood he could barely tolerate and affect 
to feel, now burst upon him with a self-claiming, heavenly 
force, melting his heart till very penitence became a fountain 
of gladness, girding his wild purposes of good with strength 
and majesty, and breathing ever on his languishing zeal the 
impulse of the love divine. And Charles was wont to tell 
too, how dreadful was the hour — the intervening hour of 
soberness in each day's madness — not for the mere physical 
longing and deca/, not from mere sickly penitence, not 
with mere animal impatience, but far more terribly to one 
like him, with the plain conviction that drink had so far he- 
fooled him as to make him blind to its real character and to 
his own — and now that he had come to his right ^lind — oh, 
what a contrast — what a mind was that ! So hollow, so 
empty of all good, so seared and polluted, so dissatisfied, and 
so far spent, so shaken and ruined, so sunk and lifeless, that 
in madness only was he sane ; in vice only could he find the 
charm to strike the rock and make sweet waters flow; only in 
seif-degradation dar^ \ift eat^ercL himaelf» then only feel the 
divinity within wlien a\im6ii ^QiV3LXi\fi^\»as^^ ^^^^^\^^\>^sLq^or 
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a bewildered maunderiiig idiot He would recall the days of 
comparatiye innocence when, with his young wife by his side, 
he would lounge for hours in the shaded tree-seat, the wine 
spell partly on him, filling his soul with worthless ecstasies as 
it changed the serene and golden air without into a bright 
film, a haze crowded with lovely fantasies in shape and colour. 
He .would I'ecall for himself and others the silly enthusiasm 
which at Charity dinners nicknames champagne, virtue. 
Shame would fall upon his brow as he remembered silently 
the graceless boast, the fine-sounding period, the sparkling 
eye, the waving glass, the shout thousand-tongued, the list 
of monies given, and welcomed as though it were the ap- 
proval-list of Heaven's own final judgment ; and he trembled 
when he had been thinking awhile over the swift evaporation 
of all that flummery, and the cheerless, morose void left in 
his own heart — trembled to think with what harshness, with 
what mean cunning of cruelty, with what grasping avarice, 
with what falsehoot^ merciless and reckless, would many who 
had made the Tavern welkin ring with almost supernal virtue 
recompense their blatant folly at the expense of others. But 
his experience of London charity was later on and lower 
down in stages of moral decline where we have no thought 
of following him. He felt, however, in the retrospect, that if 
the uncurbed flight of fanciful passion incident to excessive 
drinking might almost be excused under its appropriate name 
of insanity, the hardly less strange vagaries of the imaginative 
fjEMJulty under the influence of festive, or social, or private 
moderate drinking, verged too nearly on hypocrisy to be any- 
thing but subjects of unmitigated self-contempt ; and, there- 
fore, did his voice fail, and shake, and struggle — ^not because 
he feared the issue to which moderate di'inking might lead, 
but because itself was an issue, a dreadful doom, a debasement 
which made a man a hypocrite and a fool at the same time — 
a fatal source of injury, besides, to all social well-being, by 
introducing counterfeit charity far and wide, to the obscuring 
and even thrusting out of the lowly eldest daughter of the 
skies. With vision cle6u:ed by celestial touch, he looked 
on these men still blooming with the honoMY^^ «s^^ ^^^^nsss^* 
with the marvellouB conceit oi nyi\.\i<&^ ^tv^ ^^^ ^Ses^^^^^^^ *^ 
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think that mich was he onoe, so faooinriBtent^ bo canting^ so 
deluded — a stumbling-block to all progzees^ a spectade of 
inane self-assoiance and blundering pajadoz to the angelB of 
God. Li truth, Charles beoame very paraddzical as well ai 
yeiy zealous, and he used to say, a man might or might not 
become a drunkard in the old sense of the word — it wast . 
matter to speculate about, and to bet on, with the odds heaty 
against the man ; but the mischief was done, so soon as a 
man could drink and set himself to justify his deed. The 
tempest had ceased to lour — ^it had burst Time mi^' 
swell the furious flood ; — accident might direct its course so 
as to ensure visible ruin, but^ whether or not^ the mischirf 
was done. The man's moral nature, his conscience^ judgmenl^ 
heart, stood out shelterless in thle rainy blast; abceadyhai 
the ceaseless flashes smitten him nilmb and bliiid* So kmg 
as the taster disliked, dreaded, hated and repented of his m^ 
there was some £unt chance for the restoration of his monl 
powers to their former soundness; the shame-brand was 
indeed the only reason for hope, but it was welcome as the 
one star in so much blackness. But when men drink and 
say there is no harm, no wrong, to God and man, even that 
one hope is clouded ; and when they really see, as they have 
too soon said they saw, no evil in moderation — there is no 
hope left from beneath or from VTithin. The oracle of Grod is 
henceforth silent, for its inspirations have been quenched and 
its plain warnings derided. If the abandoned one should 
perchance become a drunkard or a murderer, no sane man 
can feel any surprise ; they only, who by bereavement of 
sound sense, are theijiselves in constant danger of the like 
outward show of their inward actual shame, affect — nay, 
they do feel (so quick is the wasting progress of corruption) 
surprise ; and say — who would have thought it ? Charles 
might, in his sensible days, be a little paradoxical, and dis- 
posed to take odd and extreme views, but he did confess that 
liis feelings were those of a physician who felt sleepless alarm 
through all stages of a patients fever ; but when all was over, 
ceased to care anything about it — left the corpse to be laid 
out as others might c\iooae>, to b^ galvanized by quacks, or 
-scorched by hot liaud-iioiis,oxao\3aRA.m\<iftr^«5yst^<5it.i!a^^ 
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else. For his part, he had forgotten all about the case, and 
the corpse was nothing to him. So Mr. Charles expressed 
himself on more occasions than one ; and it ia supposed he 
meant what he said. Paradoxical ? It might be — but it all 
depends on with what eyes, and from what point you look at 
such things. It may be that an abstainer is the only com- 
petent judge, and then, if such be the general decision of 
abstainers, there is no appeal. If there were no abstainers, 
there would be no difficulty, we imagine, in seeing the force 
of this principle : " That he who is least drunk is best able 
to tell how drunk his companions, severally, are." To wit — 
Two apprentices have been out for a lark, because their old 
master has been out on business. They bring home with 
them — and take up stairs, to their little deu in the attic — a 
small bottle of unadulterated British Hollands. In the silence 
of advancing night, with the sweet relish of secresy they 
swallow painfully small thimble-fulls of the real genuine 
article ; anon, the dread voice of authority bids them " below 
there," to look for the day-book which is missing. " Do I 
look queer about the eyes. Bill 1" — " No, not a bit, do I ? — 
I feel all right." " Can you smell my breath ?"— " Not a bit 
— chew a peppermint-drop — here — there's two." Now the 
next question of importance is — How has the worthy autho- 
rity " below" been spending the evemng 1 If he has been 
having ever so slight a spell at the same reputable business 
as that just interrupted — chappy are those youths ! I^ how- 
ever, his share of the comforts of life is yet untouched (even 
though his stomach craves) — the absolute certainty is, that to 
the master's eye these hapless boys will look drunk, and to 
his unvitiated nose 'these boys will smell drunk, and the un- 
parched tongue which bellowed for them down stairs will 
curse them back again to their now prison-like retreat, as a 
couple of drunken villains. It all depends, you see ! So did 
it use to be with the worthy baronet Sir Ethelred. More 
than once, as he sat on the bench, fresh from luxuriant French 
coffee, French rolls, and no French brandy — (as he was not 
going to hunt) — had he found occasion to reprove, in no set 
phrase, the villanous stench of mormn^ t\vt^<^-^^\^<3'^^ic»s» — 
had even been moved,. by a sense o£ ^\3l\.^ \j^\i^ ^os^-^'^w'^-*'*^ 
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oonyict one sooimdiel who had dnmk qdoo^ oveMi^^ to 
find all his pmnp applicatiaiis fhtik^ and who still lookad^ 
smelt, and spoke as one tea in liquor. How fintfnate fat 
that hapless one, too^ would it have been if the petfysesBiou 
had been held after the worthy baionet^s dinner ; say in thft 
interval of the second and thivd bottie. 13i6n, donbtles^ Idi 
worship would have been ready to oat&oe all atteatmg eea- 
stables^ and to declare on his hononr as a geutleinian that tin 
man was perfectly sober and was giving his evidenoeinaTatf 
or— or-Hsreditable manner. Or, if soeh a thing ooold hsn 
been in those ancient days, suppose his worship had been 
photographed, say about that same time — the seoond — tlmd 
stagey and if the result had been biou^t before him after 
brrakflMt any morning (not a hunt day)^ who can doubt that 
a fine sense of Engfish nonour would have led him instantly 
to sentence the picture to the traad-milL 

It all depend^ you see^ on how you look at a thing. Then 
surely is no occasion to support this well-known &et hf 
reminding the moderate man how often he himself has been 
insulted (and, as lie thinks, grievously misapprehended) by 
would-be friends, who have winked at him, nodded mysteri- 
ously, trodden slily on his toes, and urged him that " he had 
better come along home ; do now, there's a good fellow ; no- 
body says you are drunk, awi nobody shall — come along/* 
Such oflBciousness on the part of one's companions, who, to 
the eye of a third party, might appear as muddy as oneseUP is 
miry, is too poignant and too well remembered to require 
any hint from a book to call it up. But bethink you, friend, 
how must you stand in the esteem of one who never drinks 
— who can smell you (though you have had only one glass 
of hot brandy-and- water), six carriages' oflF in the night-mail, 
or says he can — ^whose stomach turns at the smell of the first 
word you utter to him, however sweet that word may be — 
whose clear, sound, healthy heart can make but slight dis- 
tinction morally, between you and the battered carcase of 
your neighbour as it passes on a stretcher to the lock-up or 
infirmary. Bethink you of this, as you recall, virith some 
slight disposition to iorgWe, \.Yift Q^do\is rebukes of the com- 
paratively sober j ior t\iea^ TXiftii^ Tvss7i^*QasNcSK.^^sA.\ «S(k^'<(^ 
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street comer, and in every train, are positively sober ; how 
harsh, then, must be their judgment, if they simply judge as 
truly in proportion, as your boon companions are in the habit 
of judging of you. Paradoxical, then, it may appear to some, 
but to Charles Barton it was plain truth, that the vast evil 
which he saw everywhere around him, when his eyes were 
opened, and from which the bitterness of his own lot had so 
greatly sprung — ^lay in the use rather than in the abuse of 
alcoholic mixtures ; the two words were identical in meaning 
with him, and hence it arose that when he did shake ojff the 
chains of his long slavery, it was with revolutionary ardour 
that he embraced the new freedom. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOST LOVE. 

The round of Charles's daily life was gradually smoothed into 
sameness, and when the narrow circle of pleasures began to 
pall, and, at the same time, the habits of life through which 
they had been sought had become fixed, there remained no 
alternative from entire change, which just then seemed wholly 
out of question, and a more constant addition to stimulants 
by which the faded excitements of society might be furbished 
anew. During the few remaining weeks of the year, there 
was a succession of visitings, and sporting, drinking, gambling, 
hunting, coursing ; each exciting enough when novel, but 
from their very nature requiring foreign stimulus, and rapidly 
becoming mere occasions for indulgence in the one ruling vice. 
He was still the admired of those who had any powers of 
admiration left ; but he found in this also a weariness, and it 
sickened him when he found that it led to nothing — that it 
could not keep pace with his appetite for distinction — that 
it was on the other part quite as much the gratification of an 
idle self-indulgence as any tribute to his superior worth. Even 
this faint praise was denied him for anything he did, or said, 
or projected, in ordinary and sober mooda. Ha \5x^^ssr *^M8is» 
only aa he re&ected the ruby flash, oi \JiX"ek Nrviia-^\i.^>^^^^'^^^ 
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eyee spttUe in answer to bis wil| or sottiefcirnoUa bssrli 
respond wilh wondering gialiftade to Ids h^ and gooaoiM 
sentinMuti^ 0s stout anns flouiiBh lii|^ the wild hunh Iv 
Queen and etnintiy — ^the Queen whoae name he profioied wiiik 
his polluted breid^ and the ooontij that he robbed of iti 
i^t to her son's best serviee bj his sensoal indidgeneeL. T» 
the wine-eap^ howerer, he most now moiB than ever lecoL 
Not only was his heut intolerBblj dull, but hia mind wai 
asleep^ uid his conversation pitifidly fBeUe^ apazi fiom fte 
ezhilaiating spirit 

Of late hn dear wife had gladly found an ezcoae for abasia 
from these tiresome oonyiTialities^ in her penonal health. She 
was truly disappointed when she saw tiie spiritual and inbel- 
lectoal nakedness of the land whose Goshen and EbcIiqI had 
sent sach flattering first-froits. Natually her thofn;g^ were 
weaned fipom the heartless gaiefy, and eame home to her health 
to watch, to pray, to waste themselTes at timea in Tain 
queries, amd vague wonder, and tremulous anxiety — then to 
rise up in all-confiding worship to the throne of helping Ioto 
— to linger there in the heaven-world for hours — to grow 
sweet and delicate, and pure, by a Divine communion, only to 
render her indifferent indeed as to her own future, but doubly 
fearful for her Charles — her beloved — her truant brother, 
lord, friend, and husband — and for the unborn. And had 
the shadow of that hospital scene crept so close to home that 
she could discern it, and was shivering in its cold gloom ? 
No, not quite ; but there was a painful sense of loneliness and 
loss now that all other riches were useless, and one only 
treasure longed* for — the brave heart of a loving husband. 
She was lonely not in his frequent absence merely, but even 
more so in his presence, and the loss left a void which made 
her shriek in her dreams, as she thought she was gazing into 
blank space. 

His love had gone ; the fungus-growth had covered it, and 
in silent darkness it had swiftly eaten the life out Selfish- 
ness unchecked was, at the b6st of times, that which gave 
most semblance of earnest reality to his passion. The 
deBire for self-exaltalioii m \:^\a -sfnfe'^ V^di^ment was enough 
to explain every effoit. \i^ '^Bi.^ TaaAa ^"^^ Nrss^^s^ \ft her 
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pleasure. The consciousness of what he had passed through 
made him a coward, made him hopeless of ever really attaining 
any kind of superiority whatever from which he might sub- 
limely look down on her, and to which he might lovingly 
call her up. The hallucination which had seized him for a 
few days after receiving the undiscriminating valueless praise 
of his neighbours had also passed away, and moroseness had 
settled down upon him so heavily, that only by the aid of 
wine could he assume, with any comfort or chance of success, 
the airs of one who still fondly loved. For a time Sarah was 
pleasantly deceived, and she drank-in the free, sweet assu- 
rances of tender and anxious love, with all the relish of a 
woman when her need is greatest, and her whole nature is 
greedy for the dainties of affection. But as her own soul in- 
sensibly grew like unto the glorious Being in whose fellow- 
ship she lived increasingly, words and looks which aforetime 
would have passed unheeded jarred cruelly, spoiled the peace- 
ful harmony of the spheres with which her meditations thrilled 
and bounded. Still, as her desire for highly-wrought affec- 
tion grew, the supply came fast and sweet, and warm with 
heavenly life. The voice which had pleaded its own love now 
descanted on the higher love, which needed no plea with her, 
but nevertheless fell all the stronger on her ready spirit when 
it was breathed by that dear, eloquent voice. Often, in the 
darkening room, she would lie, as in a delicious dream, upon the 
couch, and open her whole being to him who spoke as if from 
a purer world than her own, bending over her as might an 
angel servitor. But her delusion could not last. When the 
lamps were lighted one evening there was no pause, no change ; 
the low, musical drone went on, the lessons of immortal wis- 
dom fell still, as from one inspired ; she turned in the full 
blaze of light to smile her unspeakable joy — and oh ! what 
saw she 1 Who was that jabbering ape lolling over her, as 
if some drivelling maniac had seized upon her very heart- 
strings' to play awhile before he broke them— tore them — 
crushed them evermore ] Who was that leering demon looking 
through the windows of her husband's soul, laughing, spying 
her innocent gladness, as of old the aei-^ett^ ^'b^'t's.^ ^'^^a^'^is!^ 
rich foliage of Eden, envious and i\x\i oi ixva^ARfc^ ^^^^* \s»^'?>5i» 
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a crael shock to know at cnoe^ beyond tiie power of exBon 
or explanation to alter or to lude^ that her hualnnd iraa poi- 
aeesed, and that the Tioy pnyphecj of God waa blaaphcBqr, 
#hen spoken through him. Was eonfinnation needed I AIm^ 
it was nearer than she thooght 1 In the bo^t frashness of 
the winter morning she reproached herself witii undue haste 
and all-onfininded fears^ and in her gnileleas love she toadied 
the string which bat last night had answered in fiill efaordi 
of heav^y music ; bat now there was no answer, or it mi 
the rade utterance of the real man, the embrated one. Then 
was the sullen, peevish retort^ the repadiation of all sympatibf 
intiie jargon which he might have spoken in his cups — uhan 
all, thrae was the curse df reproach ; and he who had henl 
above her couch in angel attitude leaped &om her embrace^ ai 
though he-loathed her wholly— charged her with taking mean 
advantage of his folly, in trying to make him a Miethodut lil|B 
herselJ^ threw back in disdain the heart-fareakiiig plea for p!^, 
scowled in Ids trembling, deathly madness^ till the good God 
shut her up iq his clond, dea^ blind, heedless, while &e brutal 
possessed raged and swore. For hours she lay bewildered, 
sinking ever at the first return of memory and thought into 
fainting, swooning, seeming death. Hours after, when the day 
was djringi the cruel one stepped lightly in, and burying his 
head in her bosom, breathed forth passionate remorse for his 
vile deed, and even as she gave him the blessing he prayed 
so earnestly, she knew it was a vain blessing, that she was 
casting it away ; she knew that he, the proud, the rarely 
faulty, was far away, and not that crouching, moaning thing 
that dared to deface her bosom with false tears. Oh ! it was 
enough to kill her, to know that if love ever had been it was 
gone now, that if hope ever had hovered on their union it had 
winged its flight now, for only from lips fired by demon 
influence could she hear the language she had loved to hear 
— ^while from her own, her old, her only dear 'one in his right 
mind, she could only expect the repetition of the bloii*' which 
felled her almost to the grave in its first descent. 

In such a case as this, resignation quietly and unconsciously 

fcecoraes despair ; she Yiad "Sio\. ^tx^n-^th. — indeed, she had no 

will to battle 3 for no ioxc^, usAi «^^tl "'"sJaaJ^ tq^*^^ ^^cs^^^x of 
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truth which will sometimes sway the conscience, could avail 
her : 'twasa fresh, uncracked, unspoiled love which she pined 
to possess, that she might, without a fear or pang, lay the baby 
in those arms to rest securely, if she should be away in heaven, 
able only to watch. Such love there was not now ; it could, 
at best, be the self-distrusting love of the feeble penitent ; and 
could she calmly trust her unseen treasure to the embrace 
whence she herself had once been flung in passionate fury. 
Despair was the drear name of that sepulchral quiet in which 
she dozed away the hours of her anxious watching ; despair 
of him, and of his love, and of his power to protect her little 
one, and of his power to redeem and save himself But not 
absolute despair : she had been too recently, too frequently, 
too close to the Giver of faith to be plunged by any hand, 
human or demoniac, into real, starless despair. But now all 
her hope was on high, and the serenity, the simple dignity, 
which her towering hope gave her, attracted Charles's notice; 
it looked according to his changing mood — ^now like unfor- 
giving pride, now like cold indiiference to him and all things 
else ; but sometimes he thought it was a cloud of glory falling 
all around her, to separate them henceforth, and to bear her 
up to her home above, whose home on earth he knew was 
stripped of all its blessedness for her. Was there not the 
gnawing of the worm within, as thus he thought 1 Ah ! yes ; 
but that worm might have been shaken off, if its fangs had 
been fully felt, or if there had been no immediate remedy ; 
and so it dared to make him feel a little of the anguish one 
day to be inflicted by remorse — dared that it might bid him 
drink the deeper, and the while bore its foul channel to the 
centre of his heart. 



CHAPTEE VIII 



OAUDI^E. 



Tbbad lightly as you pass : be swift, but still upon your 
gentle errands. Hushed be every soxmid. oi TS£es?OcL <3^ V^xsa.^ 
hold care, for this is the house oi ipam. "SR^e^ ^^*^ vst^'-^^'^s^ 
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must, liide the t-ear as it falls, for thia is tlie pain of hope, the 
onlj sorrow wliiuh, apart from lieavenly grace, grows surelj 
into joy. Hush I and rejoice and tremble. Hush all beatings 
of the heart but sympathy and prayer. No thought of thino 
can stay, or heal, or hasten the sore grief that is upon the 
dear one now. Here ia mystery in action, not dimly told in 
Btory, but presented to the time in all its unchanging solenmity. 
Here ia the mystery of creation to be seen, not solved. May 
not the old-world atory of the mighty genesis be true — so like 
in its aimplicity and awful grandeur, so confaaed in its quick, 
startling changes, so far above all human insight ; may it 
not be literally true that through the formless void, the donble 
firmament, there rolled the thunder of a Creator's edict i "Let 
there be light" And when the light fell in showers on tha 
mighty deeps and heights, God saw the fruit of his glorious 
■work, and holy ones beheld, enraptured, the fair, gorgeous 
scene, until silence could no longer be, and the sons of Heaven's 
eternal morning, now first descending to the world, sang to- 
gether. Here, in tliis birth-chamber, ia the old glory revived 
—the glory of creation. Tlie creature was not, save in the 
mother's loving thoii;,']it. It w,is not, as are other beings, 
named, known, classed, counted ; for us, at least, it was with- 
out form, and void ; and as the great creation groaned in 
travail tUl the light fell, and none knew that there waa a new 
creation but God himself so now there ia preparation, pro- 
gress, tumult, heaving, melting, convulsion, till the light fell. 
Then does the fruitful earth rejoice ; then do its sons and 
daughters, wondering as if at a first and only birth, sing aloud 
for joy. How wonderful, how awful, how clearly &om the 
Xord is the birth of a child ! Then close the listed doom, let 
faJl the heavy curtains, let the crackling hre and the smothered 
whisper be the only sounds in the chamber of birth — more 
dread, if we but knew all, than the chamber of death. Hal- 
lowed be the sigh of travail, for the hour ia holy, and twin 
eternities bend above the bed of pain, as of old the cherubim. 
Charles had known in tl* morning that his wife was un- 
well ; but he had asked — and when did he ever ask and hear 
a "Nay" from those bwmA Vvja % — he had asked — and oh ! 
how welcome waa tbis b^^^i Bugo. "A \fiTii«i\siN*sis*i — -Vosilifte 
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he might (did she think) bring his friends, to whom he was 
as good as pledged, to dine in a quiet way, just to see the old 
year out. In the evening, then, the host and guests arrived, 
hard set with hunger, and, forgetful of his wife, Charles bade 
them welcome in the rude fashion of their degenerated courtesy. 
The dinner was over, the wine was flying fast, and the hours 
too. In the middle of their merriment the door opened, and 
Mr. Mottram appeared, with unsteady gait, but with a most 
steady expression of fkce, and, going up to his master, that 
worthy whispered words which made Charles start, and turn 
on him the fill fury of a drunken firawn. Poor Mottram, not 
used to fear, was aU the more frightened now, and he hastened 
to excuse himself. 

" I didn't mean it, sir ; I beg your pardon ; it isn't fault 
of mine, Mr. Charles — I couldn't prevent it, you know ; and 
even if I could, those infernal women (why there's a houseful 
of 'em up and down) would have choked me if I 'd set foot 
on the stairs. Please sir, don't be angry with me." 

" Go to, you fool, I didn't mean that. What am I to do • 
with these fellows ] they won't budge for all the babies in 
creation." 

Here Mr. Mottram's genius evidently recovered from its 
eclipse, for he rejoined, " Not the least occasion, Mr. Charies; 
you could hear a mouse creep in the passage close outside the 
door, for I listened just to see ; and besides, my lady (I mean 
Mrs. Barton) is right away in a cockloft : goodness knows 
where they've put her — far enough from you, I'll be bound. 
Besides, in the circumstances, its foi-tunate they are here ; 
you'll need some one to keep your spirits up, and Tm dread- 
fully in a low way myself to-night You need do nothing at 
all. rU just be prowling about, to get word how things go 
on upstairs, and come in and let you know." 

" Very well, Mot, you can go, my boy : have a glass of 
winel" 

" Hallo, Barton ! you're coming out in the democratic line 
rather. What does that * wizened pig ' mean by standing 
guzzling there right in my presence ?" broke forth Sir Ethelred, 
of the Beetleskin estates, and the red ivo^%. 

"He hiinga good tidings of great ^oy J' ^^^^>^^^^s5aK^ 
Tepljr in explanation. 



S16 AVBE KAST OHm 

''Wbd^ftam above t* andSir EthebBd^andkagMliln 
a ehokiiig hiiriKmoteiinii. ''What k il^ Caudest. Aboji 
ril bet a goiiiML^ 

''Saz not known — babynotboniybiiiaatlie load. Bojci 
giri, gcntlcgnfln, 111 take yonr bate attionnd either way. Wbit 
aay, Sir Hetty r 

^Abojy fiir a thonaand gomeaa.'' 

"Done^** aaidthe intoTTcatedhnaband.^ 

<< But mind, old b<7^ nihayetheeihii^if rmzi^; ibiI 
a baigain %*' 

^Tesy yonahall; I don't want any bwti^ezoqyt for SanVi 
aike» poor deviL I wonder how uie la : go and aee^ Hoi 
Will no other gentleman oblige me with a bet; theremayla 
two, yon know I " 

^Oh 1 duae me^ I fingot tfaal^ Ghailea ; let me hedg&" 
Bat as there was no reepona% and the other worthies weie 
looking on in dull amaaement at the whole soene^ tiie dnft 
of which they were too &r gone to catch, they began again 
with the one business which had brought them there, which 
business was to drink and be drunken, to talk obscenity and 
nonsensical politics, to prize horses, and devise remedies foi 
faulty dogs, to sin the old year out, and sin the new year in. 

At about eleven o'clock the door opened, and in rushed a 
tall, thin respectable female, neither lady nor servant^ but 
something between, a very stately and decorous female, even 
when as now she condescended to rush. In she came, so 
excited, so deadened to her wonted sense of propriety and 
virgin delicacy, that she seemed not even to be aware that 
the delirious Mottram was stumbling in at her heels with his 
arms fast locked round her waist, shouting savagely — "Tell 
me. Miss Bethia, or by the Lord Til grip you in two, and kiss 
you into the bargain ! " But she had a mission— -(as what 
woman has not?)-— and she was not to be thwarted — so in a 
lean, but very appropriate voice she announced to Mr. Charles 
that it was a daughter, God bless her 1 and that she, Miss 
Bethia Gibbins was so, so glad, and that it was five minutes 
old — the picture of its papa; and Mrs. B. was as well as 
could be reasonably ex?^^\ft^. Ttkft. troth being that Mrs. B. 
was infinitely better Mkiaxil&^ ^\5DWi.\i54^ «^«t ^^^^^kis^^ it 
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possible that any woman ever could be in such shocking cir- 
cumstances — ^much better than, in her opinion, any of them 
deserved to b^— and, besides, this was her first direct ao- 
qnaintance and participation in any such-like disreputable 
buisiness. Charles felt a sudden spasm at his heart when he 
really understood that he was a father of a Hving chHd ; and 
eve/in his drunken stupor there was a flush of 4idly fueling 
for the dear, dear wife, and of solenm thankfulness for the 
gift of the little daughter. He gave a rich jewel from his 
hand to the feir angel of annunciation, and a goodly benison 
in gold, much to the chagrin of the waist-embr^ing Mottram, 
who now regretted relinquishing his hold— so handy was the 
' pocket into which the glittering pieces sank. Indeed, if there 
had been any possibaity of carrying Miss Gibbins's deep- 
rooted prejudices by assault on such a night of all others — 
the hardy and arrogant bachelor would have married her out 
of hand. 



CHAPTER DL 

THE DBEOS OF THE CTJP. 

When the door was closed, the unwieldly Sir Ethelred rose, 
and with ludicrous gravity stumbled through a few con- 
gratulatory sentences — proposed the health of the newly-born 
in thick words which nobody heard or cared to understand. 
Then drinking off his glass, and refilling twice in quick suc- 
cession, drank again and again, as he said, a treble health, to 
father, mother, and baby. This was the sort of peroration 
which all could understand^ and notwithstanding its powerful 
effect as a peroration, all could imitate in degree, to the very 
life j all did so imitate, and then the bell rang, and Mottram 
was dispatched for a punch-bowl to christen the baby in, and 
all the servants he could lay hands on were to come in and 
stand sponsors at this Devil's font The domestics came, did 
their devoirs as they best could, and vanished as quickly as 
they could from the strange spectacle (to them) of five (all but 
noble) gentlemen [in the last frenzy of intA^^ia^-vv. '^Is^ 
wassail mMh grew loud and furions, «xiA. ^\i<b\i^^ ^g^sR^^'fiisSS^ 
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clock, and the ncighbouriiig rUlngc bells rang out that anotli?! 
year had gone up to God with all its sins — these mackca 
Btonned aud cheered, and lield high riot in the midnight hour, 
when a now jrear and a new being were born unto the wotld. 
Oh, who would aeek to doah the flowing bowl to the groond! 
Hark to their hilarity, their charity, the good- will of geueroiM 
aod Hoftened hearte, breathed out in benediction, in prayem 
in tears, in grasping of hands, in earnest aflectionate embraces 
— ^who woidd deny the blessedness of the draught wliidi 
could so blens and exalt the humau apjrit — all selfishness, and 
ancestral pride, and even money loving, melting on this birtli- 
night of the heiress of a pwd old family. By the way, Sii 
Etiielred would like to aee the baby — 

"No, no — never mention each a thing," squeaked out a 
young lack-brain, who had been three parts drunk when 
dinner began, and had now slept himself half sober ; " yon'll 
be the death of the little beast— don't be a bundle of old fbola 
just because you've got a daughter between you. Eesidoai 
that cia wLatVlicr-nrinio will sec you d— <! first." 

" Who will J I should like to aee them, any of them, see 
me d — d first," said the madman host, and he rose st-iggtring, 
hut with a fixed idea from which neither dissuasion not 
drunkenness could turn him- Steadier at each step, until he 
gained the door, then out into the silent hall, up the wide 
staircase white with the moonbeams, as the snowy fields 
without, up with stealthy tread, past the busts of the glorious 
dead who would have bidden their stone images to fall and 
crush him could they have known his hideous purpose- 
along the silent gallery, on every panel the frowning picture 
of some noble father of his house who would have periahsd 
rather than have sunk the chivalric shield of untarnished 
honour before the base temptation which had made hiin a 
willing victim. "Was it — could it bo that the long galleiT 
of the illustrious dead, shook with the hisses of a thousand 
yeare ; or was it but the wine seething in his brain ? — On ! no 
earthly voice hath power now— none is spoken. Great Heaven! 
art thou, too, silent 1 So human hand is there to stay hiw- 
Fathei above — wlieie, wtetfe ■«»» thine ? What fiendish 
instinct led him stiaiglit to ^\i!i. "tsS-wifti^Y^V-'iift, i:eatins- 
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)lace of the weary mother and her nestling babe 1 Within, 
ill was warmth, silence, sleep. The very dial ticked with 
)ated force — the huge cat purred soothingly, peering into the 
linking fire. The breath of the sleepers, soft as it were 
he waving of an angel's wing — that double breathing where 
yesterday there had been only one! Faithftd Mend, in- 
credibly sleepless Bethia — why art thou too sitting straight 
ip in that painful way, as if thou wert free of the waking 
s¥orld and couldst sleep no more, and yet asleep ? The foot- 
fall of the thief is not a sound — it cannot stir even the half- 
VTakefol Tabby-^the bed is reached — hot-air pours in like 
blasts from hell on those sweet flowers. A moment, and the 
babe is snatched into its parent's murderous hands — away ! 
The startled mother springs firam her sick couch — ^wUd — 
frantic — speechless — quaking ; leaps to the floor — gazes out 
into the moonlit passage. Does she dream ] Oh, God — 
what a dream ! No. What means it ? Is it Charles ? 
What will she ? K she cry, the house will rise — the husband 
she had so loved will be exposed for the first time (she 
thought) — oh, even now her heart beats so true. But, ah — 
the shadow yonder ! — It stumbles — falls. That weak child- 
cry — answer, shrieking maniac mother, what ails thee in this 
midnight hour ? ♦ • • ♦ 

The thief had stumbled. The robbed mother obeyed the 
mighty inww d cry of mother-love, and shrieked. He heard, 
but knew not what it meant. He never heard that voice 
again. The guests below were sobered by that loud, ringing 
cry ; and rushing from the house as if incarnate vengeance 
were pursmng, ^ave no thought to horse or servants, but ran 
to the jingling echoes of that fearful peal of woe. 

Charles was conveyed to bed ; and when the morning of 
the new year dawned, he was in the earthly hell of brain fever. 
Sarah gathered up her remnant strength for a final sacrifice in 
her great love to him ; she conjured the faithful Bethia to 
explain to none, to break no syllable of the truth — above all 
things to be a mother to the orphan baby, to shield it from 
that deranged fathef till in happier years it might stand be- 
tween him and evil, between God and \\Yca., ^^Sx^'^^^'s.^rs^^ss^ 
a sinfiil and acuised father, as a x^concJiiet oS. ^OaaX*'^^?^^'^'^'^ 
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forsaken Ood. With one la&t eifort she pencilled a few line^ 
B.nd sealed tlmm np, directing them to hei second £athei, Mr. 
Drake, and then she sufi'ered the waiting household to come 
in, and h<^r mother hastening to her side) besought an ez- 
phuiation which now tho dear gnflerer could not, and Mi^ 
Gibbina would not give, and whon that New Year's Day, went 
up to Hsayen it bore the lueek ajid patient spirit of oor 
stricken Sarah tenderly and eafely to her God. 

The weeks passed slowly on, and still the sick man gave no 
sign of conscious lii'e. The father had been sammoned to the 
scene of the great disaster. He had come with a reluctance 
and a dread which none could meaaure, hut with the haste of 
tliat love which no fear could repress, no sin, no infamy oii 
his cliild could quench. In vain he Bought explajiation of m 
much shipwreck ; none could tell but one, and her bpa were 
sealed. Death had carried into heaven the record of her vow, 
and with rare delioacyj as well as faithfulneBa, Miss Gibbini 
put aside the eager questionings of the distracted father 
From Mr. Mottram, however, who was sorely troubled, for a 
wonder, by this sudden explosion and catasliophe, Sir. Eartijii 
gathered that " Mr. Charles had been so long stretched in p^- 
ful anxiety, that hia nerves were fairly unstrung, and perhaps 
having taken a little more than bis usual quantity, it and Uie 
nervousuess together, had flown to his brain." Mi. Barton was 
glad to believe this, not that he had any suspicion of the real 
Btate of matters, but merely because with his new creed of 
abstinence he was disposed to associate all misfortunes what- 
ever with the practice he had abandoned. He had for soms 
time pondered more deeply the absolute necessity of his sou's 
complete abstinence. He had exaggerated to himself the 
difficulty of such a atep on Charles's part, for lie knew bj 
report, at least, the vast drinking capacities of the set with 
which Charles had recently mingled, and he was now glad to 
conclude, &om the severe effects of one single hour's indnt- 
gence, that moderation was the rule of his life. With a heavy 
heart he pressed the motherless babe to hia breast, praying 
that his dear Chai-les might be spared to guard and train the 
2ittle one, but 'vowmg, «i«n m. Miae Gibbina's presence, 
thai i£ need Bhould ame, ^^ ^oxM. \m -sig.i% %. Mian to 
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this frail Lily than he had ever been even to his own 
Charles. 

Miss Gibbins took advantage of this mood, to suggest that, 
in the circumstances, it would be better to remove the child 
to Arlton, lest (she said) the sight of it should retard the 
father^s recovery by recalling his terrible loss. This was 
agreed to at once, and from out the vague conflicting notions 
which this proposal excited in Mr. Barton's brain, one seemed 
to linger until it grew definite and fixed, and that one Was 
that Charles had been smitten thus fearfully by the stroke 
which laid his wife in the dust ; hence the forbearance of the 
aympathizing father, who would not for very mercy'fe sake 
allude to the painful truth that Sarah was indeed gone. 

Bethia was at once installed in the double capacity of 
housekeeper at Arlton and nurse to the child which the dying 
mother had bequeathed to her especial care. For this great 
charge she had no particular qualification beyond that of 
scrupulous fidelity and a heart brimful of genuine kindness. 
She had had little or no experience in the management of either 
house or child, for in early life she had been left to make her 
own way in the world with a small property which she con- 
verted into an annuity, and which she sought to eke out by a 
system of private millinery combined with a genteel sort of 
general usefulness. Her unaffected piety had won from the 
first upon the kindred sympathies of Sarah, and especially as 
the hour of her great trial drew on, and her dependence on 
religious consolations became needful as her daily bread, when 
the brief luxury of human love had failed her. She had 
drawn the faithM companion nearer and nearer to her heart ; 
until, in that black hour of perished human hope and fleeting 
human life, she had bequeathed the solemn charge to her 
care. And truly few mothers could match the nurse hired 
with a mother's dying love and blessing, in the wise and kindly 
solicitude of every hour through each day and the many years 
of childhood, until infirmity overtook Bethia, and the return 
of the father from his long wanderings, rendered it desirable 
that she should remove from the immediate charge of the 
house and its beautiftd young mistieisa. 'W^ V»^^ ^S^zt'^a^ 
seen her in circumstances whichi BbLOw\ie;t c:^^\x3^»\i<5ix^«^^^s«iRs^. 

Y 
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and it IB hardly too much to say that the lessons of practical 
gowinees which hec own affectionate nature drank in from the 
gentle duties of her former life, have been scattered like 
prized gifts among the homes of Arlton, to which, thoagh 
amongst the latest professed, she had long been, and still ia— 
" The rriend of the ' Frienda of Home.' " 



RBHORHE A7TD DESPAIR. 

When Charles was sufficiently recovered, he rose apparently an 
altered man. He was taciturn and peevish. He made no 
inquiriea concerning that drea^Iful night, and when he had 
gathered from Ida fathor'a convetsation that the child was 
gone, was well, and well cared for, he gravely announced his 
intention of breaking up the eatablishment and going abroad. 
Once only did he steal from the house in the grey evening to 
visit the resting-place of his lost wife. In loneliness, in 
uttennoat despair, and as he afterwards would eay willi 
shame, each thought a reproach, inviting to self-murder, he 
stood by the grave which he knew that his own cruelty had 
dug out for the beloved oae. Months ago they had stood 
together there, and she had said, " Surely now God would 
show compassion to the race which had been so often smitten 
with untimely death." And now! He was himself the 
curse — the death-dealer, whose untimely blows she had so 
humbly deprecated. Aghast, and riveted to the aw^ spot, 
still no prayer of repentance broke the appalling silence of the 
temple of death ; no purpose of amendment, and no vow of 
sell-sacrifice, even with a view to self-redemption. He felt ' 
as almost all do feel who bare clouded their moral nature b; 
the insidious self-indulgence to which he had yielded — ^that 
he bad been hardly de^t ^th — that bis punishment was not 
only greater than he could bear, hut for such trifling amiable 
ain as his, far greater than be deserved. His state of mind 
was rebellion — fierce resentment against the God who had 

sought in so many vaTa to ^fiaiii ^liio, end thus to save him 

{rom this hour. 
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Mr. Barton felt that he was under all conceivable obligar 
tion to leave no means untried, if by any means he might 
lead this dear boy to the paths of righteousness and peace. 
He approached the theme with more than his ordinary confi- 
dence, for he judged that affliction had softened the heart of 
his son, as it had ever softened his own. But he misread 
those signs of deep dejection ; they were the index of i-age 
rather than of subduing grief. Then, again, he relied upon 
his own tender and self-neglecting watch through the long 
weeks of sickness. Surely Charles would perceive the great- 
ness of his love and recognize its well-earned right to counsel ; 
now, too, when they were about to part for years, perhaps for 
ever — the tie of sonship to be severed almost as much as had 
the tie of marriage been. But as he looked into the retreat- 
ing, expressionless eye of his child, he misintei^reted still. 
Bitter was this first pang of downright defeat. He had held 
off for months from the direct attack, deterred by fears of 
failure, and of that which comes after failure of loving endea- 
vours — estrangement ; but he had considered well aU favour- 
able circumstances, and inspired with the most joyous faith in 
his approaching triumph, he had advanced only to encounter 
a resolute and final shock, to be trampled on and spumed by 
the foot which he sought to turn aside from the ways of death. 
He' appealed by all those arguments, again and again, which, 
if ever they had been used to him, he knew would have con- 
verted him at once. He touched with gentle and then with 
severe hand, the sore points of his bo/s experience, reserving 
only the fatal secret, which even that intense passionate desire 
to save could not wring from his closed heart. All in vain ! 
The reply was simple, clear, cruel, final. " Father, forbear, 
and do not hope to change me ; for I desire no change ; I 
accept my fate as it is ; it is not of my seeking ; it shall not 
be modified by my consent. I did not merit aU this cruel 
suffering. I could not baffle the Eternal, so as to ward off the 
blow ; but my pride wiU sustain me. I need no other grace ; 
it is the grace of resistance and true endurance ; such grace is 
mine, and none shall defraud me of it. Besides, hear is^^ 
father, for the last time ; do not hope to tura meA'^'^ ^ *^^ 
yon that you do not know me at al^ \ \Itvj3V3L'^ ^^"^ ^^^'-^ 
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now T am sure you do not ; for had you, indeed, knowt me, 
your ftffoetion would Lave prevented you from using arguments 
and appeals every one of which haa done more than all I 
Lave gone tlirough to confirm me in utter self-abandonment, 
and in defiance of my fnte. Let us part in peace ; for believe 
me, if there be a spoik of human kindness left within me, 
I will food it with kind thoughts of you, as with incense, and 
may God, for your sake (not mine) waft the sMnty fragrance 
towards you in your sorrowfijl and lonely age." 

Mere human love, then, failed to turn the wanderer from 
his eiTora, or, at least, to guide him homewards, as all mildef 
influences had failed before. Decency, courtesy, the demands 
of social and public life, bad wasted their welcome, and their 
frown alike, on the self-abandoned. E«mained there any 
power above all these ; or must the warm heart of a pious 
father, there, and then, and henceforth for ever grow chill and 
callous } Hope did not die ; ia such a heart it was immortal, 
but it changed wholly into prayer. Arrangements were made 
in the coui-se of two months for carrying out the intention of 
the still ailing and stricken widower. His dejiarture would 
have taken place earlier, but for the sudden death of his 
neighbour. Sir Ethelred, and the arriv^ of his heir-at-law, 
Colonel O'Eisk, in the neighbourhood. Singularly enough 
Charles recognized in him one of his old acquaintances and 
former partisans in London, though he had never supposed it 
possible that this light-hearted, affectionate, generous O'Eisk, 
could be that same blood-thirsty, evil-designing, mean, half- 
crazed devil, whom he had so often helped to curse in com- 
pany with the late worthy Sir Ethelred, O'Eisk was fond 
enough of the appurtenanpe in the old days, but he thought 
it rather an encumbrance in the altered circumstances of the 
present, and accordingly Charles was not in a position to 
identify or recall the man himself by the aid of the superb 
mourning card — " with Colonel Bisque's compliments." When 
they met, however, it would have seemed to an observer that 
tliere must have been a very great amount of devoted friend- 
Bbip at the bottoin of both hearts under the show of veiy 
ordinary civilities in thft o\4 ia.'j^ di ■^Xv^iissi.feveadship. For 
a tiffie itwas juat poaaftile t\ia^C^«A«^%">J«am!gi&\»«si^ 
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rably^inodified by this event; but it turned out, after a process 
of mutual unbosoming, that Colonel Risque had not recanted 
his Radical notions on becoming a great landed proprietor, 
and that Charles had by no means cordially and thoroughly 
recanted ; further, it appeared that the old leaven of Toryism 
was at present far too strong, and fusty, and fermenting, to 
fdlow a Radical any chance of peaceful residence in those 
parts. Accordingly both jumped to the conclusion at once, 
that they could do no wiser thing than pack up traps, and 
emigrate everywhere for a few years. 



CHAPTER XL 

GROUNDS FOR SUSPICION. 

As the necessary arrangements drew to a close, Mr. Grogram 
was, of course, in great bustle and high feather. Here indeed 
was an opportunity not to be lost. His own life was verging 
to the climacteric, but still, what might not be accomplished 
in " several years," by unceasing regard to his own interests 
in close connection with these neighbouring estates, ownerless 
to all (his) intents and purposes, and a helpless prey to such 
intents, whatever they might be. Brought into frequent 
contact with the menial Mottram, that contact became 
collision and mutual suspicion. The faithful body-servant, 
following his usual most trusty method, gave way to the most 
injurious suspicions of the man of law, injurious mainly 
because they were all correct. He never voluntarily allowed 
the parchment-faced thief to be alone with the master or the 
master's papers, contriving at all turns to obtain some secondary 
employment which would keep him within reach of deed- 
boxes, clasped ledgers, and the like, whithersoever they 
wandered, and even going so far as to request the favour of 
being left on the spot to look after things, alleging his aver- 
sion to foreign travel as the sole reason for this request. 
This application was refused by Charles, but with so much 
genuine compliment that Mottram'a ao^]l^^^\«>^^^^^^'^'^$^^ 
and he solemnly wished he were cut \xv. \i^^'&,*OckS^ *^i^j^ ^^^ 
part might stay in England and \.\i^ fe^^ ^^^ ^^^-is^"^^ 
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master to do his bidding abroad. It is useless to say thsi thia 
or tlmt ]>articular move on Grograui'a part aroused or jostifiBd 
these Buapicions, for the whole thing looked suspiciona, and 
Mf. Mottram Boaodl; conclnded that it was impoaaible for 
human nature to be so mixed up in other people's money 
matters nitbont stbaling. But there was one incident which i 
sealed Mr. Mottram's prejudices for ever agaiiiat the unoon- 
flcious Grogram, and the knowledge of that incident mado 1 
him feel uncomfortable for years, aa one might feel in presence 
of a shell with the fuse^ still smoking a little. As nothing 
ever came of it, l»wever, for years, the recollection becamB 
famUiar and lass painful, and we believe that the worthy 
aecond in this secret business went down to the grave ignorant 
of its real meaning. When poor Sarah was deai^ Miaa Eetliia 
Gibbina bethought her of the simpler portion of her heavy, 
double charge, and foigetting the precise instractiona given by 
her dead friend, she imagined that the few pencilled wori 
were addressed to the husband. She further concluded, in her 
liighly rigidly-proper mind, that those words were of suitable 
rebuke, and as Mr. Charles was still insensible when she left 
for Arlton, and as, besides, she was only rather a timid person 
for one of such severe morality, sire was rather glad than 
otherwise that she would be exempted from the painful 
necessity of giving the note into his own hands, and accord- 
ingly she [daced it with a palpitating heart in the first book 
she found on the library table that looked as though the 
master was in the habit of inspecting it. This happened to 
be Mr. Charles's private ledger, where there were found 
jumbled together many strange and incongruous entries — 
wherein also, for that very reason, Mr. Grogram's reaearchea 
were most inde&tigable. Mottram waa aloft in the Ubni; 
nailing leathern curtains across the bookshelves, hut had 
become so skilful at his task that he could go on hammering 
just aa well when bis back was turned and his eye 
was busy with bia suapected fellow-labourer below, and 
that same very interesting MS. volume. The beguiled Gio- 
gram, forming rash deductions from the incessant hammering 
did not even take the ^tci\i\i\ft <A\(xiV\ii% TOind aa he quickly 
pocketed the note dirw.lei to ■SaSna.'ci\'^\i-»:t5s,"^«i^, 

It waa with noiesuit \J»\,'Si3.'itcX\.«sii\^0i^«BQSBaii«% 
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then, and very often in after days left off whatever he might 
happen to be doing, to consider the bearings of that mys- 
terious letter, such as — ^Who wrote it ] To whom 1 What 
about ; and, above all, to what purpose was the sly lawyer 
intending to apply it 1 The whole mystery was a waif and 
stray on the sea of Mr. Mottram*s life, until oblivion swal- 
lowed it from his eager gaze for ever. We may, however, 
take this opportunity of saying that after many consultations 
with himself J Mr. G. decided to enclose the letter with the 
seal unbroken, to its proper destination, accompanied by the 
following business-like letter. 

"SlE,— 

** I take the liberty of forwarding to your address, a letter which 
I found amongst Mr. Barton's papers, after his departure from England. 
As it is not in his hand-writing, I conceived that it was not necessary 
to consult with him as to its t&sposal. The position in which I found 
the letter leads me to entertain a fear that it was supposed to contain 
some testamentary or other document, prejudicial to the interests of 
the party secreting (whoever that might be), and that, but for the 
penalties of felony, it would have been destroyed — such waa the care 
manifest in its concealment. May I be allowed to suggest, as a matter 
of business, that I should know the contents of this document ; and, as 
a matter of old friendship, may I suggest to you how desirable it might 
be (and indeed only fair) that you should buy my silence, or at any rate 
make some acknowledgment for the risk I run in betraying another's 
secrets. Trusting to yout undoubted sagacity to see the thing in its 
proper light, and in memory of the services I was enabled to render 
you in your early days of practice, I remain 

** Your affectionate friend, 

"Jabez Geooeam." 

To which, perhaps, we may as well subjoin the reply of our 
friend Nathaniel : — 

**Mb. GEOGEAiff, — 

" I only remember one piece of intended good service you ever 
did me, and that was (as I then thought and think still) the giving me 
of some very bad advice for a lawyer, though very good in aU matters 
not strictly professional. Allow me to repay you by returning the 
advice, after a loan of more than ten years, none the worse for use — 
good as new — ' Mind your own business !' 

« N. D." 

And thus the shell exploded 'w\i<5iTilJ^,'^<5?^^swiasi.^ 
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away on the stormy bosom of the Gulf of Yenice, It hurt 
BO one ; it seemed to answer no end whatever, good or bad.* 
The troTellers were gone ; the house was all but cloeed 
entirely ; the old air of dtsolation had returned ; and joen 
began to wug their heada as thpy passed by, as if they "could 
&n they would " tell a story of ghostly horror, to account fw 
the melancholy aspect of Mylden Place. But the only ap- 
pearance of a ghost was Mr. Grogcam in the flesh — ^moto 
shadowy, mora soft-footed, more sly, more mysterious, mJota 
sensibly furnished with talons, under the soft velvety cushioB 
of his friendly grasp of the hand. And at Arlton the aid 
routine of Mr. Barton's life was little altered by the ptesenca 
of the lovely babe and her proud guardian, Bethia Gibbins. 
The philanthropic iteal of Mr, Barton was only heightened 
into a sacred paaeion now, by the cruel repulse ho had en- 
countered in his lost appeal to Charles. We have said that 
he did not despair ; for he had mighty reserves of hope on 
which, when most dejected, he could calmly rely — so that 
relit^f was j^'iven to his anxiety, whether the desire of bis wholo 
life was to lie yraiitud or witlihcld. i'lily at louy intervala 
did he hear irom hia absent son for several years, and then 
was little when bia letters did come on which either hia leva 
or hia hope could thrive. Twice during the childhood of 
Lilian did Charles pay a hurried viait to his other's house. 
He seemed to he profoundly moved as he lifted to hie Hpa 



* The letter, of vhich Mr. I>rake has just faroored the Author with 
& copy, with the view of clearing np aoj anpposad mystery, was u 
follows i — 

"MT moke THAU FaTHBB, — 

" I feel that I am going^fWat and tar away, I want to leave 
one solemn chai^^e with jou. Oh, take my Charles from drink, or keep 
my babe from Charlei. And yet, believe me, I do love him with all mj 
beart and soul; and 1 will not believe that bis dear heftrt shall oever 
more be mine. Ood pity him ; and, dearest father, will yon not help 
him? 

" YOUB DTDTO SaKAH." 

It is only neoesaary to say that Mr. Drake could not see any ohanoa 
of helping him, but he gkdlj dtovei. ^u.-m this letter at » tjme when be 
needed no help horn man. 
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the fair image of his lost wife ; but the emotion was rather 
x)f terror than peace — of shame more than of fatherly pride. 
When she had reached the age of sixteen he came, and for a 
time was willing that his wanderings should be considered 
over : and, indeed, he needed rest of some sort Dissipation 
of mind as well as of body was telling fearfully upon him ; 
and none who saw the bowed and tottering stranger with the 
comparatively straight and portly Mr. Barton, would have 
supposed them father and son. As he pressed the graceful 
lily to his embrace, a new and overwhelming impression fell 
upon him. The likeness to that Sarah who in years long gone 
had refreshed and soothed his chafed spirit, was complete ; 
and he felt more as a suppliant once again for woman's love, 
than as a father receiving the love that was his due. The 
impression was mutual Lily was strangely excited by the 
affecting rapture with which the pale, sin-wearied father 
listened to her lightest whisper, and gazed on her every move- 
ment. She had known nothing but love from infancy, but 
she had never known such love as this. The romance of 
girlhood sprang into luxuriant maturity, and it bore, as it 
were, graftings from another stem — the sweet buds of filial 
lo've. 

To separate these two any longer would have been a vio- 
lation of natural sentiment ; and, in Mr. Barton's judgment, 
everything was to be hoped for by the genial influence of one 
80 innocent and so rich in loving qualities. No objection, 
then, was offered for a moment to the plan which Charles 
proposed, that Lily should return with him to the Continent " 
— first of all to Paris, and then to Florence— for at least two 
years. Li Paris he had formed a large circle of acquaintance, 
and, in conjunction with his friend, Colonel Risque, he was 
privy to the unsettled politics of the time, and had greatly 
added to the burdens of an overtasked constitution by his 
vehement participation in the party struggles of the capital 
of France, now fast approaching to their old crisis of revo- 
lution. To the members of that highly-polished society in 
which he had recently moved, he introduced the peerless 
beauty of his daughjjer ; but he could not for^et^ nxs^^ik^ "^kia 
present display of elegant and lefccL^i t^«^^^\» io^ *^<i"^isisj^5>^^ 
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maiden, how different, bow meaacing, h.ow pregnant will 
danger, were the las manners in which, until he felt that ho 
hsd a daughter to lose, he had home an ignoble but conspi- 

He hastened to the South — to the city of the iUustrioua 
MedicL Oh, beautifnl Florence ! beautiful in decay, beau- 
tiful for thy soft, voluptuoua, Bummer clime ! most beautiiul 
of all for thy storied relics of an age of brief and fruitful 
glory I There was the miniature of a rich man's life on 
earthy here the picture of the struggles which so often end 
in the discomilttiTe of the be^t-founded hopes and promiau 
of the rich man's life. Surely nature's own abundant pro- 
vision for all non-criminal, sensuous enjoyment should euffice; 
but, ah ! it is not so. He who has debauched hia sensual 
appetites until tliey have gained a, wanton mastery over 
reason and religion, too^-drinka-in with each breath of that 
balmy air fresh appetite for sensual sin. Charles revelled in 
the dehciouB climate, and hardly less in the exciting, touching 
story which every step renewed with increasing pathos ; bnt 
bis whole oature was too dijad by lou<; indulgence to answer 
or adopt the thrilling sell-rebuke which Lorenzo spoke, as if 
to shake from his own great powers the luxurious sloth 
which opulence, and art, and balmy breezes fostered but too 
pleasantly : — 

" Rue from thy trance, mj duinliering geniiu, rise. 
That shrouds from Trath's pure beams thy toi^id eyas ! 
Awake, and tee, aince Keason gave the rain 
To low deaire, thj everj work how vain 1 
Ah, think bow false that bliss the mind etplores 
In futile honoora or nnbonnded stores j 
How poor the bait that would thj steps decoy 
To sensual pleasure and unmeaning joy 1 
Ronse all^hy powers, for better use designed. 
And know th; native dignity of mind; 
Not for low urns and mortal triumpba given ; 
Its means, exertion, and its object, heaven. 

Ah ! think, bow fur thy better hopes bad sped — 
Tby widely-erring rte^ — bed Kesson led ! 
Think, if thjtinieaniAi\CT™*'^i»A'^c«™ii, 
Ere this the glofunm ^rii* W4\»»ii ftfrna iyitt\ 
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Kind to thyself, thy dear discerning will 
Had wisely learned to sever good from ill ; 
Thy springtide hours consumed in vain delight, 
Shall the same follies dose thy wintry night ? 
• • • • • 

At length, thy long-lost liberty regain ; 

Tear the strong tie, and break the inglorious chain« 

Freed irom false hopes, assume thy native powers. 

And give to Reason's rule thy ftiture hours ; 

To her dominion yield thy trusting soul. 

And bend thy wiehes to her strong controL"* 

There was one portion of this counsel which Chaxles did 
adopt ; but it was not with a view to self-reform, but was 
rather a perversion of the advice to the delicate task of coun- 
teracting in Lilian's miad the evident eflfect of the gorgeous 
ritual of the Eoman Catholic church, and the still more powerful 
impression produced upon her sensitive nature by the habitual 
devoutness and self-denial of many whom she came to know 
and love while resident abroad. Charles had never known 
the value of true religion, which is tantamount to saying that 
he had never been a religious man ; but while satiated on the 
one hand with what he called the dull mystic doctrines of the 
Protestant faith, he was afraid of the monster superstition 
which had settled down with a hold that no revolution of 
governments or states, of opinions and theories, could even 
shake. He trembled at its insidious and perilous influences, 
and in the violence of his zeal to counteract all its possible 
charms in the mind of his daughter, he sapped the very life 
of her young faith in the healthful creed of her early English 
education. It was but a temporary eclipse which passed over 
her religious sentiment, and it certtiinly answered the imme- 
diate views of her father ; but it was not likely that the self- 
asserting beauty and Divine majesty of the Gospel could be 
efiectually met in so pure a soul by any arguments whatever, 
from one whose daily sin gave to his lesson a living lie, and 
transformed his beautiful metaphysical religion into a mere 
crooked image of some holy evangelic truth. The knowledge 
that her father was unworthy of her reverence did not lessen 

* BoBcoe*8 tTaiiAVaVXoii, 
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her love, bat brought out all its fulness at the same tima 
This knowledge twk bo much from the apecioueness of hia 
natural sad common-senBe religion, that the impressiou wu 
far from lasting. A much better prcseTvative agaiuet the 
taBcinations of Popery was at haud, if the jealous fathei' could 
only have bonie the admiasion of its powerful influence. 

Henry Wilton, then aojourning in the fair city, was of | 
delicate health at the time, but of noble and attractive pre- 
aence. His air was that of a man whom scholarship has 
refined into a gentleman, and no more. Where scholarship 
eud<><l. Divine love bad token up the work of moulding and 
exalting every feature of his character ; and every action, 
every word, every tone of voice, wae in some strange way 
difl'oitnt from those of aU, even good men, whom Lily had 
known. There was a growth beneath this bright exterior 
which she could not then aee. She could only look, as sha 
listened wondoringly to the words which touched the com- 
monest themes of earthly interest with the tints of a higher 
life, fired by the flame which burned into her heart with all 
the power of earthly, and all the steady uni^orruptcd fervour 
oi AOintd uthcr tliau mi;re earthly passion. 

But Charles Barton would not hear of such a thing ; he 
could not hear to look on the Mnt beginnings of a love which 
would endanger, perhaps displace, himself He affected to 
be offended at the presumption of the unmonied adventurer; 
and flung out the cruel reproach that the young clergyman 
had taken mean advantage of the generous courtesy ever 
cherished between Englishmen abroad, to palm himself and 
his beggarly prospects on an innocent, fanciful girl, whom he 
^ew to be an heiress. But this was all pretence. With all 
his suicidal folly, Charles was not so absiud as to doubt that 
an alliance with one so excellent and learned was well worth 
the noblest fortune the mere wealth-monger could offer. It 
. was indeed this very excellence — so painful, so mortifying by 
contrast — which shut him up in the unjust resolve to crush 
the springing hopes of two young hetots. How could he 
bear the nearness of one who reminded hini so atrongly of 
himselt, in all but tb-ose ■verj ■^\-o.\» -nVivih. had led to his 
OWR ruin % It was ttis Twrj caiSj^ESi'3 ^loaS. ^Ccaa -maji-^iijlA 
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make his lily happy and wise for ever, that proved so re- 
volting to him at the time. His very dreams lacerated his 
proud and fallen spirit ; for he thought how, in the Judg- 
ment, Lily and Henry Vould be locked in an embrace so* 
pure, so loving, that it scarcely needed to have been broken 
by death, for renewal through eternity ; while he, standing 
afar off, felt eternity between himself and the being he had 
driven headlong, by his folly, to the grave. He could' not bear 
the contrast His mind was diseased — -mad, if you will; 
and the thought that he should one day lose that child's love, 
in connection with the fearful knowledge that he deserved to 
lose it now, broke in upon his slumbers like a billow from 
the lake of fire. He could not bear that his child should 
have so high a standard by her side, from which she might 
measure his own shameful shortcomings. True, she would be 
safe ; but self, self ! Oh ! did he discover now, for the first 
time, that self was indeed the hideous idol of which he was 
the cruel priest 1 Pity for his child, lingering conscience, 
reviving tenderness and the sense of justice, the harrowing 
remembrances of another's ' love, the loud death-cry still 
pealing through distraught memory — aU were clamorous; 
but pride — selfish, bloated pride — smothered all remonstrance 
from within, and from without, and from above. 

He instantly removed with his daughter to other scenes in 
Italy — the treasure-house of the great Past and the epitome 
of all change, all mortal glory, aU human passion, all world- 
history. The young clergyman returned to England, and 
entered at once upon those duties, in the beneficent discharge 
of which we have already met him in the town of Arlton. 
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** What then ? What rests ? 
Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent P 
O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 
O limed sonl ; that struggling to be free. 
Art more engaged ! Help, angels, make essay ! 
Bow, stubborn knees ! and hes^, with strings of steel. 
Be soft as sinews of the new -bom babe. 
All may be welL" 

Hamlet. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOME ONCE MORE. 

About three months before the commencement of our memoir, 
Charles had resolved on returning to England, partly because 
his father*s desire to see them both had been very urgently 
repeated of late, but principally because his own life was 
sinking into the socket ; and though he scarcely cared about 
the approaching death which, in former years, had been so 
terrible a theme for meditation — he was anxious that his 
Lily should be at home among the few friends towards whom 
her young heart turned in her now frequent distresses. 

They arrived at Arlton to find great change on every hand — 
but to show still greater change in themselves. The frail girl, 
who had gone away beneath the doubtful shelter of a sickly^ 
gloomy parent, returned full of health, an anxious, prudent^ 
careful, faithful, loving nurse, to whom the once robust man 
looked up for help and comfort at every turn. 

The aged father was at first unspeakably afflicted to bet> 
hold the wreck .which men called his only son. But when 
in a few days he found that the old obstinacy of pride — that 
obstinacy which had spurned his counsel, and even ridden 
down his love into the dust — ^was undergoing some change, he 
began to take comfort, and even to rejoice, that so severe a 
visitation should have befallen one whom he had vainly tried 
to save, but who appeared now to be altogeth-&it\ss.^feA\sa2oS^ 
of Him who had ever yet, iiilais ^x^erissia'b^TSia.^ ^Kas^^asir 







to inhkbit the old house 

•pwapbieKjmg good things, 

Iktf Am wmgaiag to die 8eeo« of her ntoUi^a 

^1b t A» fawv Bot, eT«i now, how etn^ 

■n? lot had bMD^ and afae ielt that onlj t 

. ckaiK ^ndi fiv^ lomd « plaoe where a mother k> 

lad ao lyiMi^ wm A* heud men the hereaved huBbuul 

Li^Wd OBC ln«( cmmI intprrvewwith Hemy, hut a senM 
of fnfOKt j iMtniBe4 ou both ades, while beyond thii clen, 
fcwih HMBdito cf her bAu; then w*s the ^ more elfeutiul 
■■d unuiv MMOQ of tua t3\-*hemhiag aonow, to check the 
t of her aSKtiotate »eiiioc7 of Heat; WUton— and 
[ e««i7 Uwugbt. ereiv stoloi. pensive hoar, then 
s that she was onnieet for one so heavenl; 
~ 1 the teoor of his daHy life- She 
toM hndlr bar the mmi hot betw««n them — but she sav 
it, acd 5^:■! knew i!s =;ivit:llL H-s GtMi wits not hois. Her 

bad been nidelj stified for a time ; and though, like trodden 
riolets, thej iom again, sweeter, lovelier, they needed spiiuft 
show«ra bom on high, before she coold gather a wreath Ibi 
her beloved and deariy loving fhend. 

There was no symptom of danger in iir. Barton's case. In- 
deed, he was in soond, general health, bnt greatly enfeebled, 
and even partly lame through a ali^t paralytic stroke ; and bo 
they parted in the declining summer days, with no fear of its 
being their final separation. Mr. Barton, however, naturally 
thoughtthatsuchmight be thecase; and he eamasQy enjoined 
on both Charles and Lilian , that^ if possible, they should meet 
again on earth ; if Charles was worse, a messenger was to 
ride off instantly, and if alive, Mr. Barton said over and over 
again, he would hasten at ODce to embrace his son, even if the 
effort should prove his own death too. Charles welt knew 
the object of this intense anxiety to be with him when hia 
hour should come, and thoi^h hia heart relented, and was 
sorely moved, hia pride ke^t silence, and he knew, besides, 
(hat unlesa he ielini^\UBb»^ \^« ixciv iin^B^ii»&^ B timiilant , 
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his fiEtther would have no ground for real comfort, or even 
hope ; and he could not, would not, dare not, give up the 
•very elixir of his waning life, poisonous though he now well 
knew it to be. 

There was all the charm of novelty, and all the deeper 
fascination of tenderest associations in this visit of Lily to 
the home of her birth. To Charles, also, there was some 
singular attraction. He could not speed fast enough on wings 
of steam, and he knew no rest for a moment, till he stood 
once again in the unaltered chamber where the dear daughter 
and the dear stricken mother had nestled to each other's 
hearts so holily on that night of shame and mortal sim 

Once the faithful lily had ventured to inquire from her 
father, whether he did not think that so much brandy did him 
harm — for she had never tasted it — so early insensed had she 
been with the belief that it was rank poison; but the 
mingled fury and heart-breaking melancholy of that re- 
proaching glance, abashed and silenced her feeble remon- 
strance. Could she but wean him ! Could she but so ravish 
him with the fulness of her ardent love ! Could she, by 
sleepless watching, beguile the weary waking hours of the 
pitiable sufferer ! — oh, could she do anything really to lessen 
the demon's hold upon him, — she would cheerfully do it ; but 
she knew the powerlessness of human speech. That one 
black look, revealing, as it did, the lineaments of the same 
demon which flashed forth upon the astounded wife in years 
gone by — told her that words, all words, were but as oil upon 
the flame. She then knew her duty ; her sphere was limited, 
because her power was signally so. With all the lighter heart, 
then, did she devote herself to the laborious task of soothing 
every passing pang of mind or body, and the bright days and 
lengthening nights found her ever sprightly, full of loving 
devices for the relief and amusement of her dying father. 
Had she known a charm of Heaven's own prescription, she 
would have plied that too ; but her ear was untaught, un- 
musical for the loftier melodies of the truth in love ; and her 
heart, in its very redundance of animal spirits and purest 
human affection, seemed almost indepe\id«^\i <^i «»^^ «n^ ^2>». 
religion piopoaea to grant to th^ ^earj ^5A\ift»?^ ^a^^s3a. 
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amongst the children of men. Notwithstanding all her live- 
liness, there was great anguish in her heart, for in spite of all 
her care, and skill, and love, not only was death hastening on, 
but the cloud of a lifetime seemed to deepen round the 
approaching doom. Was it a cloud gathering lightnings in 
its bosom, which hereafter would tear it asunder? We 
shall see. 



CHAPTER IL 

"airs from heaven." 

The sweet autumnal night had fallen, and the big moon with 
more than summer glory shone down upon the dusky woods, 
and kissed her trembling image on the leaping brook. The 
hum of labour and of traffic was dying slowly on the ear, and 
the distant bark of house-dog, borne sadly on the evening 
air, was answered by the sullen guns proclaiming that the 
hour of rest and of temptation was near at hand. The 
suii'ering father gazed from within upon the peaceful landscape 
till his spirit seemed to catch the softened moonlight tint — 
and his pains were forgotten or lulled by the fascination of 
the gentle hour. The slight fever which generally marked 
the abatement of his graver ailments, made him long to taste 
the cooling breeze. Lilian, who was sitting hand in hand 
with her father, soon acquiesced in his desire for a stroll in the 
dry paths of the little park. The air was mild, and the night 
was too tempting to resist ; and so with filial, almost with 
motherly care, she muffled up the invalid ; and then with 
wifely prudence muffled up herself. For some time they 
paced the glittering path in silence, she in partial sorrow, lor 
on that day she had perceived a change in her father's 
symptoms, and thought there was some new grief pressing on 
his mind. She was too dutiful and delicate to press the 
anxious question that had so often risen to her lips that day, 
and mentally resolved that if she found her father sniking 
down into his old lassitude ^\\d -oielaucholy — she would not 
be smitten ; she wo\\\dTa\V^\^^i£iV\\Xi\X\^>^^-^\x^^ 
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she would sing away the sorrow which she thought could have 
no plea for such excess, and with an amiable tact cheat her 
parent of his. much -nursed gloom. 

" Are thoughts cheap or dear to-night, father, for I declare 
I am in great want, and they seem scarce with you ; or are 
they soaring away from poor me, and mine, and earth, in 
dreamy unison with this enchanting, heavenly night ? " 

" I had a strange vivid dream last night, my Lily, and that 
was the spell upon my thoughts just now ; it has haunted me 
all day, and now, and here with you by my side, I seem to 
dream it all again, and I have a feeling that it is coming true, 
whatever it may bode. The scene was just like this at leasl^ 
and you and I were somehow there. I cannot have mistaken 
— the figure— the white dress — the quick light step, and the 
face too. Look at me, Lily — ah, yes it is the same, but even 
paler than yours, I think, and the other — he was young, but 
in the swift dream-time he grew old — it was myself — I fear, 
and yet I would gladly think it was, if all the dream should 
be as true as part of it in its application to my life. It could 
be no other — for you looked so wistful, and your search was 
diligent and eager as love could make it — you sought the 
stranger, and who could that stranger be unless it was the 
poor decrepit father who leans the whole burden of his 
wasting life upon you. I would not be your all, but you are 
all I have on earth — I had two once, and each seemed my all 
— but one is with the blest I know" — (and the trembling 
father bowed his head to weep). 

" Then father, dear, we too are among the blest — I, that I 
even seem an angel tending you, and you, that you have all 
here, and yet another all in Heaven." 

<'AU] Yes, aU in Heaven but L" 

"]N'ow listen to me, father," said Lilian, gaily, for she 
dreaded these sad memories — thought they did lead the 
thoughts to heaven — " Til show you what a good angelic girl 
I auL Tell me your dream, and Til be your Joseph. Mind, 
if it is friendly, that doubtful person will turn out to be no 
one in the world but you ; if bad and boding, woe to somer 
body unknown — to everybody, a».^\io^^ ^svi^» *^c^ ^^ssss. ^^ 
dreamer — so now Pm ready wTafiu ^ou'VSzl^^^^ 



worui me leiiuig. 

" Your prophet's greatly flattered, I do declare." 

"Ah, wicked, you have me there, hut really it will 
the sadness I have felt all day ; and yet I would rat] 
— hesides, I don't helieve in dreams." 
■ " Oh, hut I do if they're good, and even if they'r 

had, they come true hy contraries j hut Tve a little th< 
my own." 

" Let me have the theory then, it may help me to shj 
dream — for dreams are at the hest fantastic thoughts." 

" The theory, oh, no ; that would he hardly fair, 
you steal my prophet's wand? No. Give me a mc( 
puzzle, and I promise you a right old-fashioned orad 
cided, or open and duhious, as may suit best ; at all < 
very satisfactory." 

" Well, let us sit. I will tell the dream here, and i 
wait the response indoors, for it will soon be too chilly 
both outside." 

" You promise to make the dream shorty and TU tskk 
to make the meaning sweet." 
\l.' "Don't laugh at me, dearest; Pm afraid you'll tl 

very maudlin ; the sentiment of the thing. suits the see 
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and princely mansion, like a well-set gem, large and beautiful, 
and filled with joyous spirits. I soon learned that the owner, 
the heir once and owner now, was not among them ; that in 
his earlier years he had left all, to wander through the world ; 
to toil, perhaps, or perhaps to fight. Tidings reached the for- 
saken home year by year, and each year brought more sadness 
to the longing hearts of all who loved him there. Most of 
all they sorrowed, when they feared that they should see his 
face no more ; because he had all but forgotten and had quite 
renounced the claims and ties of home. In my dream, it 
seemed that new tidings had but just arrived — tidings thut 
had filled all hearts with joy, and turned their mourning to a 
festival The word had reached them that at length his steps 
were homeward bound, and he was near at hand Now I 
saw that valley skirted and closed in by one vast dense forest. 
It hung threateningly and frowned upon the secluded home, 
and yet the dwellers of the vale felt no terror ; for they had 
never felt a wish to tempt its gloom. And so they knew not 
what meant those cries of rage, and fear^ and agony, that often 
made the wild wood ring, and startled the echoes through the 
vale. Hope wakened in the house — hope waited on the 
threshold — hope tried to peer into the forest depths — ^hopo 
drew near to its boundary line, seeking to descry and ready 
to give welcome to the coming wanderer. 

"My thoughts took wing above, not through the dense foliage 
of the forest, and I was with the wanderer. He knew only too 
well the perils and the sufferings of that primeval forest ; but 
he only knew them partially — the way by which he had so 
swiftly fled from home was comparatively a beaten track — 
though filled with pitfalls and beset by savage beasts. He 
knew, and had felt enough to dread the effort of return. To 
his faint heart it had seemed an impenetrable barrier between 
him and his father's house ; until the carking, gnawing angmsh 
of his many wounds, drove out all fear, and stung him to a dying 
effort. ♦ ♦ ♦ I lost myself — I lost the wanderer. I thought, 
I felt that it was I who had thus girt up my loins to pierce and 
pass the forest dangers. Through brake and thicket my firm 
foot crushed its way — ^heedless and still otL^^xji. VjcL^sSwe^^e^^^^ 
^atch, and in the brief daylig\it. l^\3L\.\)!aa^«:5 ^^\ss^%,'«s^ 
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I was weary. The hardship grew at every step ; my heart 
grew sick. I panted, groaned, and cursed my evil fate, and 
then I paused and turned. There lay the track which I had 
made with so much pain, all around the forest shades 
were deepening. Not far behind me were pursuing voices. 
But an hour before, these voices had been harsh and full d 
dreadful omen ; but now they fell like distant convent bolls 
upon the pilgrim's ear. Should I yield to go back 1 One 
step I took, but then my shame, my wounds, my woe, all re- 
turned ; I would not be turned back ; — to go where those 
inviting voices called me, I knew was certain death ; to tuni 
again to home might also bring me to destruction; but my set 
face would tell even in death, of love, and resistance, and effon. 
" I paused no more ; but with new strength I took my way 
through knotty, thorny, dangling branches — slipped upon the 
slimy serpents in my path, but bruised them, killed them 
even as I slipped. And now I recognized the tokens of my 
nearness to safety and to home, as the woodman by his craft 
can tell his compass by the moss upon the bark. I knew that 
I was near. I was weak no longer ; I leaped and ran in 
triumph. All too soon — for there, in dens hard by, there 
had been lurking many a day, old foes who had heard my 
resolve, who had peeped in upon the sweet attractions of my 
home ; and knowing whence I came, they felt assured that I 
would not turn back from such a home. Unguardedly I drew 
near. They leaped upon me, threw me, and made as they 
would slay me ; but they bound my hands and feet, and bound 
me to a tree of rank and poisonous stench, and left me almost 
in sight of home, to die by slow degrees. Foul, ravening, 
obscene beasts, of every size and shape, prowled round my 
fettered limbs — maddening each other to the fatal gorga 
They leaped upon me, dug their ragged fangs into my flesh ; 
maimed me afresh, and tore, with gnashing teeth, my old 
wounds open ; but I could not die. Thirst, the unquench- 
able fire, consumed me ; sleepless fear drained my remaining 
strength. I could not strive nor cry ; my limbs were chill 
and numb ; my lips were glued together, and I prayed for 
death. Oh, it shakes "me uo^ ^\\»\v terror ! But I lost my 
identity with the wandiiTex \ \ ^^^TXi^^Vi\k^^^{^'^ssis^ga. la^ther 
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than a suiferer ; and my thoughts rose lark-like from the 
gloomy wood into the sweet morning sky. I felt as if I knew 
all that was passing in the circle of the happy valley, and thact 
I could read the character of each loving, hoping heart. 

Three sisters dwelt from earliest infancy in amity at home ; 
and, as one might judge from their undistinguishahle joy, so 
full, so sisterly, they felt an equal love for the expected hrother. 
And yet there grew upon my thought a striking difference 
between them. The eldest had, at all times, and in spite ot 
all rumours, still relied upon the countless charms of such a 
home as theirs, and her love was full of household cares for 
his reception. The second was less confident ; she was rest- 
less, fearful, impatient, and she went forth to meet her hrother. 
The third was anxious, too, hut confident and resolute, and 
she went forth to seek him. To this young sister, to this 
loving maiden, in her modesty and great anxiety, no help, no 
hint, no comfort was unwelcome. She would venture all she 
might; and she remembered that there was something like an 
opening into the forbidden and uncoveted forest glade ; and 
she remembered that it was close to the old grey cross, which 
marked the boundary of their sanctioned liberty and peace — 
the altar where the household often brought their vows, and 
where she was wont to worship in the morning and in the 
evening-tide. There she went again to pray ; and as she 
kneeled in lowly reverence, and opened all her hearty a 
brother's name was syllabled by quivering lips. It fell as if 
the heavens above had echoed it, it fell upon the brother's 
dying sense ; it revived his sinking life, and the long-drawn 
sigh responded to the name he bore. The prayer died upon 
the maiden's lips. It was ended — for in very act of utter- 
ance it had found an answer. She turned, and saw the bound 
and wounded man. In that ghastly and disfigured face she 
could not trace the lineaments of her lost one, but she loosed 
the thongs which bound and galled him ; bade him lean upon 
the old grey altar, and, as she laved his dry lips and burning 
brow, and washed away the blood and mire, she recognized 
each feature of the dear one's face, she knew him in his rags 
and deadly paleness, and his many wounds \ it -^^a^xxs^^m^^ 
her brother. One fond embiao^, oiy^ \sr\fe^ \i&si2evs^^«^ss 
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prayer, and bleflsing to the name of God — and ilien slieH 
him to hia home. 

" I awoke with violent pain, for I shook with terror. In nil 
the strife and suffering, I was the wanderer ; but it seemed aa 
if the deliverance had been granted to another." 

The day-long eadnesa was i^n npon tlie speaker ; and in ll» 
etill moments that ensued, the lovely listener aeemed aa if the 
tale had overehadowed her gay mood. She waa going over 
the str*n([e dream, step by step, she was giving up her heart 
in sympathy with the forlorn prodigal, and rehearsing the 
excitement of the rescue. The whole of the sick man's fancy 
stayed with her like a sun picture, and each moment only de- 
veloped and verified the picture. But the elder, and, in sodi 
a case, the leas sensitive mind, dwelt only a moment on tiie 
details of the dream ; it could only iinfjer witli dread upon 
the mystery, which touched so closely his own experience, and 
seemed to bear a lesson to himself alone. 

The oracle was silent, perhaps, as becoming in a priestess, afie 
wa.s eiitraiii'eil ; and reverently enough the dreamer nppeami 
to be waiting. His thoughts, however, were just then iar 
enough from such proper homage to the lovely prieettss; 
while she, to her great confusion be it spoken, was wandering 
far enough away from the pity-needing, trembling being 
beside her. She was qnite disposed to identify herself with 
BO good an ai4!el as that youngest sister ; but, then, she had 
no brother. Well, who was it, then ) But her reverie was 
broken by that mournful tone, which never failed to rout the 
fancy of the moment, however clear and sweet. 

" Come, now, Lily, I have done my part ; I wait for yonis. 
Has this dream a meaning ; and for me 1 " 

" To business, then, ae the black doves of old Bodona's oak 
groves might have said by way of prologue to their sage 
responses. I'm glad you've put the question in the way yea 
have ; for now I can give you a real woman's answer. In the 
first place, the dream has no meaning at all ; and, in the 
second place, it cannot mean anything about eiUier yon or nw- 
The man was quite young, you sea" 

" Did I say he was ■jovm?,, ikj dear X " 

" Well, not exactly, peiba.^ ■, \«A ■^wvwsi&ssio&^Miti hin 



1 
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much younger than you ; and then I'm sure Fm not the young 
angel of a lady, for she was so beautiful." 

"I forgot that I had said that, dear. I think you are 
going to be Daniel, after all ; telling the dream your own way 
"before you explain." 

" At any rate, she was very, very pious. You did say that^ 
now. I hope, I pray as well as others, quite as sincerely, 
and quite as often ; yes, better than others, for I pray for you ; 
others have so many to love, that their thoughts are 'distracted 
when they pray. I have only you to think of — and I cannot 
but be very fervent when I seek Heaven's goodness for a father 
who has been so dear to me, and who now needs so much 
kindness, both from me and Heaven ; but then you know, 
papa, I don't make a practice of going at twilight, at either 
end of the day, to old grey stone altars at the corners of 
dreadful woods. You have trained me too well to the practice 
of a rational and sober religion, ever to find me mumbling 
collects like a Puseyite, or Latin like a Catholic. So I judge 
that you were flurried a little, and made a very excusable 
mistake, considering you were asleep, in the features of both 
the individuals. It's quite plain to me, that if the dream 
belongs to you at all, only the first part can be true ; for here 
you are at home, in a very substantial and respectable house, 
in a very fertile valley, and plenty of wood on every side, and 
poor tender-footed lily has not to roam up and down in dis- 
tress to go and seek you. What would you have more ? The 
lady does not fit, and I am certain the gentleman was — oh, 
let me see — ^twenty years yoimger than you. What would 
you have more, I ask ] " 

" The theory, to be sure — your theory ; I was forgetting." 

"To be sure, papa, and this is it. Perhaps it will help 
us a little. Dreams, no doubt, tell a great deal of truth and 
wisdom, too, if we could only get at it. They represent not 
only the events but the thoughts of the day, and are occa- 
sionally of use to the wakeful in unmasking the real character 
of the sleeper. Sometimes they serve a good end, though not 
after the pleasantest fashion, by ransacking the lumber of the 
past, and bringing neglected expeiienc^ \a 'O^'b ^^^s^ci;^- y^^^^js* 
dream o£ youra, for instance, dear ia^Xiet, ^o^'s.SN*^^^*^'^^^^^'^ 
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mind the many perils you bavo passed through, and the heaTj 
disappoiatmente you have knowa ; or perchani;e it ia » 
miniftture of your whole life, true to the present hour, which 
finds you at home in a little Paradise, with Lily foe an angd 
to aoothe and dress the wounds of lii'e'a rough usage." 

" Bleaa you, then, for as good an angel as ever walked in 
human form and flesh ; and thank you for a very wise httle 
prophet, I wiil believe you are right ; jou have, indeed, 
Boothed many of my wounds ; God grant they may all and 
soon be healed." 

" Only let me know them all — Pll answer for their cure ; 
and I rather fancy that between ua three, Milly, me, and the 
Doetor, we shall yet see you and health make up your qaarrul, 
and be good friends again." 

" But tbo mind, Liiy ; the memory feithfnl only to tlie 
grief and sin of the past" 

" Oh, I forgot that ; never fear, old Drayton 'b a capital 
preaeher, and I'll make him come and talk you into a good 
humour with yourself as soon aa you get a little stronger. So 
for indoora. and new dreams. • • • Juat look, papa. 
How glorious the night ! This beats your dream, I know — 
not quite suoh. a grand mansion, but a lovelier, lai'ger valley, 
I'll be bound ; ay, and quite aa happy, if you would only 

" Happy T dear, you forget that in the dream all the 
dwellers in the vale were always happy." 

" What ! the jMor sister, wliu had to go out and seek a lost 
brother and found him all in rags i So. I'll match ray 
reality with your fancy. I do not dislike the flights of fancy. 
I often feel borne high up, so that I can see a long way info 
the past, and (as the poet says of the eagle,) 'greet the yet 
nnrisen sun ; ' even now, I could believe that chaste, soft 
light was my mother's amile falling on us as we stand ; on 
you to comfort you, and on me, father, beeaoae I help M 
realize her wish. Do I not comfort you 1 " 

" Unutterable thanks, my daughter, for all your sweet lon^ 
and patient helping. Let us go in." 
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CHAPTER III. 
"blasts prom hell." 

B night whicli ensued on this singular conversation between 
irles and his beloved child, was spent by both hearts in 
jpless excitement. lily endeavoured hour after hour to 
her from the dream of her father some clue to his actual 
:e of mind, for, as she had said, there was reason in placing 
£dence in dreams, to a certain extent ; and though she had 
pcely felt courage enough to suggest that this vision of the 
ht might be only a pictorial and condensed view of the 
rkings of the father's mind, she could not control her 
lings when she came to retrace the successive steps of the 
ciful history, and, in the attempt to extmct the hidden 
aning, and to realize the indicated fulfilment, she was 
ched to the quick of her young heart, by the partial know- 
ge and her dreadful surmise of ihe suffering through which 
had already dragged her father — appalled by the threaten- 
of dangers which, to one so timid, seemed insurmount- 
e, and then, fired with all the enthusiasm of hope — the 
)e that she herseK should accomplish, or be permitted to 
ness, the deliverance of a dying father from the bondage 
the Prince of Darkness. One misgiving, however, would 
Lgh coldly on her expanding hopefulness. She was well 
e to interpret the earlier parts of the vision. She recog- 
ed in the palace home, not so much that earthly home, to 
ich at first she had so playfully referred as the innocent 
I blissful life which had been so cruelly marred by wander- 
8 from virtue, and, above all, by the self-enslavement of 
t father. She could trace in tiie housewifely sister a strong 
Bness to such charity as was common on every hand — the 
irity which fondled itseK amongst the quiet pleasures of a 
fcuous life, which had never suflfered the ruder shocks of 
iptation, and had grown up in an indolent belief that virtue 
tdd triumph in the long run — that all would be right at 
b. She almost smiled at the complacency, the shrewd 
I knowing looks of satisfaction with which her ci\sL^s^sssa^ 
bhia, for instance, would extend. )^<^\i«ai^ ol I^S^^-^'Sncsj^ "vs^ 
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■ any poor sinner, after he had forsaken the eiTor of his way ; 
hut h^r own sympathy, educated as it had been under Uie 
constant influence of Mr. Barton's example, was decidedly in 
iavour of that sublimer charity which lays itself out, ia all 
timet" and seasons, forthesaivationof the self-destroyed. There 
was the anxiety, the impatience, the indefinite but loriiig 
effort; of the sister who beat tJie bounds of safety, in the hope 
that the lost one might hear and fallow her yoice. But she 
could carry her interpretation no further. She did not then 
understand the teaching of that lowiy, weeping maiden at the 
" old grey cross." She could not identify herself with tie 
actual rescue of the forlorn and perishing prisoner in the 
gloomy woods, and it was with a pang of Jealonsy and of self- 
repraacfa for her inefficiency and ignorance, that she resided 
lerself to tlie belief that, by some means or other, her tathet 
"would even yet be rescued front the horrible meshes of the 
peril in which he was entangled. 

When she entered the chamber of her father, radiant with 
her new confidence, and with the effort to bide the tell-tole 
witnesses of her wakeful night, she was surprised to find him 
up and dressed, and delighted more than surprised with the 
quiet smile of peace which accompanied the announcement of 
her father's determination to return at once to Arlton. 

" I have been thinking, my dear, that if anything serious 
should happen to me, it would be bo cruel to impose this long 
journey on my father ; that I would even rather not have 
him sent for, tJiough he did beseech it so earnestly ; and yet 
Lily, if he died without seeing me, or if I died, and he were 
absent, I know that his death would be unhappy ; it would 
give the lie to his long course of virtue. Ah ! I would not 
have it so — even I — I wOl go to him ; he shall see me die ; 
he shall hear me — what can I tell Hm % But I am so near 
the last, Lily, my deai-eat one ; I may not live to ace him, or 
to tell— -tell him the dream I told you, and say, it broughf* 
before me all my foolish, wicked life ; it pained me till it has 
almost slain me in an agony, hy the remembrance of his love 
and of her — sweet Sarah mine ! — but that I was found at 
hat ; yes, lily, tell V>™ ^\m.\. ^\v& t«ligioa never felt^ long 
selected — came to ma — ''^<& iVa^ — ^^ ^% i&ki ^noe in 
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exchange for war — ^to repay my insults with its promise of 
forgiveness. Tell him that even for a sinner unto death, I 
thought mercy had been granted." 

" But father, oh let me speak ; I remember well, and even 
your own religious views confirm me — * There is a sin unto 
death.* " — And after a pause she went on — " Can there be 
even in the good God, a love so great, or so weak, as to 
pardon unrelinquished sin ? Forgive me, father ; my heart 
is almost full to breaking ; shall it break with joy that you 
are safe, or with grief that you go down into the dark — dark 
grave self-deceived ]" 

*' lily, you do not know, child, how you speak. Words 
are wounds — and from you ? Would you indeed slay me, 
before my soul is quite secure, and thus terribly avenge your 
mother V 

" My mother ]" 

" Yes, Lily, / slew your mother. Do you now know what 
it is you speak o£i when you say, * relinquish % Great God, 
can I abandon that which not even her dear love, and her 
sweet life, and thy foreboding frown, could shake and stagger ? 
No child, I tried to save you from the falsehood of a purga- 
tory hereafter ; but I should have told you, as now I do with 
almost dying breath, there is a purgatory, but it is here — on 
earth, in life — and if God would be merciful. He must not 
bargain for repentance ; there is no repentance in the hell 
which now consumes me ; it is remorse, revenge, resentment, 
rebellion — ^but not repentance. The demon has sealed me for 
his" own. I felt the heat of his nearing brand for years ; but 
in your mother's death-shriek I heard only fiendish laughter. 
In the scorching fever I felt — I recognized — the pressing of 
Hell's irrefragable seal upon my brain. He has me fast. No 
wisdom — no grace — no heavenly pity is wholly lost on me ; but 
it only aggravates the torture and the fell power of the one sin, 
liow. No, there is no escape. To abstain is to die — to bring 
on even here the worst of the possible, and even doubtful 
hereafter, and then to die and dare the last experiment with 
Fate. But they told me years ago — they tell me stiU — the 
whispering breath of fiends falls hot anon on. la.^ '^^^ \iftsv3^»\ 
and they tell me my sin is second na^iVMc^XLorw — >iXis»^ ^*^ss5^^&* 
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might be wrong, foolish, even very wicked io drink at all ) 
but now, they say, it can't be helped ; it has ceased to be I 
Bin, and either a juat God muBt, or a kind God need not for- 
give it. Lily, sweet hlo^om, tbod art pale and trembling 
Dost tbou fenr, and yet baat never sinned 1 MTiat, then, think 
you of me 1 By drink I slew the being I loved more, fti 
more than God. Drink became theinceforward my appointed 
HelL All round I see the fiery wall ; I hear the ringing 
eltriek. I feel tlia flame unquenchable ! and repentance— 
foTBaking drink — it is impossible I and if God's pity reaeha 
thns low down, it may well s.ffonl to remember my wtie as 
well 08 my siu, and to save me altogether, for 1 can neithei 
escape from the Buffeting nor the sin." 

" Oh, unhappy father ! why did you shake my faith it 
those sweet te-achings of a Spirifs love and power. The) 
may he false ; but alas I that I had my old faith now, anc 
- here — false or true — for, as it is, I have no comfort to give- 
not one word. But I love you. I would hear a port in thai 
aad enrse that has iixed its fangs in your heart, father. 1 
would ho wret^.'bcil «'itli jnu, if that would ease you. I ivil 
die with you, poor sufferer, for I feel there is no God ; and i 
there he a hell, it is justly yours — murderer ; but still m) 
poor, poor father — and your fate is mine — mine by choica 
not by crime ; we will go together." 

" Hush, dear child, your mother is here. I see her. Tb( 
frown is gathering fast upon her anget-brow, as it never fell 
on earth — oh, hush ! She must not hear the blaaphem] 
which, castfi away two souIb from that outstretched arm — t 
was wrong Lily — I have nurtured you in Silsehood I knot 
it now — 1 knew it then — but, oh ) they should not have tmalec 
your young heart with mine ; and yet they did not, could doI 
know how seared with living flames that heart had come to be 
No more, my child ; fly from me— seek my father 1 fly to hi) 
bosom, and he will lead you to your mother — curae ml 
child — forsake me — forswear your cmel father, and God wil 
bleas you, and an angel mother guard you then ! " 

The sweet girl shook and sickened with her unutterabli 
anguish. The great ^U wea o-etn at her feet, and botl 
ioijing in ; vrith ouft NtWi ccj — ^''^w.-^* >i.vin,-^txs%me— mt* 
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US, Lord 1 " she fell at her father's feet. Charles tremhled 
with the torment of a spirit doomed — a heart that knows no 
hope, and yet knows not how to bear and perish. -He flew to 
the decanter, now liis only sustenance — his life — and as it 
had long been, his only substitute for energy, that its long use 
had stricken dead. It gave him the life of the moment which 
he sorely needed, and when he had bathed his daughter's 
brow awhile, he summoned the servants, and retired to hasten 
the departure, for he felt that the crisis of his being was at hand, 
and he longed to see his child in safety, away ^m himself^ 
and with her face set heavenwards as hia own was set to helL 
Late on the same evening, he and Lily arrived at the 
fisither^s house. The untimely hour and the pealing ring 
roused the aged father fiK)m his gentle slumber, and creeping 
from his bed, he knelt^ and cried — "0 God, the hour is 
come ! He sends for me to see him die, to give my peace and 
blessing now as in his hour of birth, and thus I give it. 
Can I — may I give it now] Lord, I have watched and 
wearied for the boy, and now he goes before me — whither ? 
Wilt Thou compassionate my sinning child — and with long- 
suffering heal all his wanderings, now that they are well-nigh 
over ] Lord, thou art full of mercy — plenteous in redemp- 
tion — redeem my boy, have pity'on my Charles. Let thy 
love effect that change of heart, without which he can never 
see Thee. My love he would not have — he deemed it foolish 
— but thine 1 Father in heaven ! thy love is wisdom, and it 
is power. Save my child — Lnmanuel ! God with us, in this 
dread hour — be near to teach and touch and sanctify the 
heart so far astray, so sinful, so helpless and accursed." — ^The 
prayer was interrupted by the servant, who brought the in- 
formation of Charles's arrival The meeting between father 
and son was more deeply affecting than on any similar 
occasion in former years. Charles felt that he had come to 
that house to die, and the father, as he pressed him to his 
arms, was still praying in his heart, that as life had been but 
death in the maHng, so death might become through the 
mercy of God the beginning, the budding, the spring-time of 
life. The rapid and sudden journey had '^^cnr?^^ ^-^i^sji^sfis:^ nr^ 
dear Lilj, who wiflx jthe buoymc^ oi ^oviSJa. «sA^5ssiawsaKs= 

A iL 
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- Boon shook off the drwidftil curse which threatened at first to 
bum like naphtha in her heart, clinging and conanming. Her 
father remained for the most part solitary and exlreniely 
qaiet ; and yet it seemed to her that it was not the quiet of 
dejection, nor altogether the reeult of his contimied brandy- 
drmking. Occasionally she won him both from his soiitode 
and ailenre, and peranaded him to stroU a little way in the 
quieter p3rt,a of the town, and out into the golden-frinfjfd 
lanes leading to the suburb viDages of Arlton. But the 
cliurchynrd seemed to be his laTouiite resort, and when ehe 
asked him if there was any particular charm for hj irn there, he 
replied — " Yes, there is — but it is not a happy charm. In 
our own graveyard there are so few mounds to excite sadness, 
and they look so green and tranquil, that one cannot be aad ; 
but here they lie close packed, and tie ground above is hard 
and parched, and one can dwell upon the thought — How few 
of all who sleep here awoke in heaven ! Surely my mother's 
grave is no fit place for me, her castaway. This, Lily, shall 
be my burial-place." But Lily would stnve by many deviraa 
to divert her father's mind from such harsh images of hia own 
character and coming fate. She durst not speak a word that 
might risk the re-opening of that dreadful gulf, the thought of 
which Btill made her sick and dizzy, aad whieb now vu . 
closed or hidden. J 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBB BLKSnTG AND TEB OUItSB. 

Sous of the ever zealous ladies of the ne^bbourhood, headed 
by Misa Gibbins, had deputed themselves to wait on Miss 
Barton, and to solicit the honour of her presence and presi- 
dency at one of the tables, on the interesting occasion of the 
Anniversary of the "Friends of Home" Clnb ; and the head 
deputy contrived to insinuate private apologies and special 
arguments so as to account for the prominence and nigency of 
hei interference in the matter. 

" For my own part," b\i.% ssai, " ^rhauB I ought not to take 
SO much, on myaeUv Iot ^ou wfe,&sfa,"V^aa. -w^. ^.TOamber ; 
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bat then I mean to be. Yes, I shall certainly sign this 
ihae, I never did take only a very little, so that's not the 
reason ; but I was always afraid people would suspect that I 
could not keep myself within proper bounds, without the 
pledge j so I never would, dear, because a female in my 
situation cannot afford to allow the world to speak evil at 
random, even though she has a twenty years' character and 
an annuity, besides a good service pension ; but now it's all 
the fashion for people to subscribe money instead of names ; 
and discuss liquor laws over their negus ; so as I cannot do 
much in the money line, I flatter myself my name will make 
some impression ; at least, it will show other women (who 
ought to know better) that it is not a disreputable thing to 
sign the pledge. Besides, my dear, you know how par- 
ticularly devoted I am to our venerable establishment, and 
as the proper party is not on the spot, to receive my veneration 
(which is a great injury to veneration every way) ; I do the 
best I can, in my humble way (and people ought to do the 
best they can, Miss Lily, even if it is a humble way,) to 
perform everything my church requires ; so last night I took 
the opportunity of asking our curate (a particularly clever 
and very nice young man ; now don't you put a bad con- 
struction on it — I can't help, if you do) whether he thought 
there would be a good meeting, a respectable meeting ; and 
he said, that he had no doubt, that if some respectable young 
lady were to set an example, ii would soon spread I knew 
he meant me ; for you see, dear, everybody will have me 
young, in spite of my age j but he could not, for shame, say 
so to my face ; so thinking he would not go very wide of the 
mark, he mentioned you, Now, dear, you can hear what the 
deputation says ; and 4on't let them influence you against 
your better judgment and your inclination." 

With such an efiective pioneer as Miss Gibbins had proved 
herself the ladies, in committee (of themselves) deputed, found 
little opposition ; and Miss Barton received her diploma on 
the spot, and was authorized to look upon herself as in some 
sort " the Queen of the Tea Meeting on Wednesday night ;" 
and as soon as this formal announcement was mado. ^ WsA^ 
quarter^ Mr. Alfred P. pTesvmi^\Axa>Oi^ ^-vssssi^^ ^^^^^sss^ 
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name, and entered a stupid memorandum, in hia rather 
sparse) y-UHed minute-book, to the effect that " The Walt'> 

Lily WB8 in Ml bloom on the inst." 

Hitherto the deep interest whinh waa inbred in Lilian's 
heart in relation to the cauee of Temperance, had displayed 
itself in many a still course of active benevolence ; and there 
were many in the Baud of Hope who revered her almost too 
much to chalk up her name and shout it out oq holidays, 
but who loved her too much also ever to forget "the honey 
and nuts," moral and material, with which she bad encou- 
raged their juvenile vowa. She had no pariieular motiva 
for assuming so prominent a post. She knew, indeed, thai 
her spiritual adviser would be there ; hut she was too con- 
scious of having followed any advice hut his in religious 
matters, to feel otherwise than uneasy when she saw him in 
that capacity, and aa yet there waa no relenting in the mannsr 
of her father towarda Henry Wilton in the character of a 
lover. As soon aa she had decided on being present, the 
thouf^bt occurred that if she could only persuade her poor 
fidliiT i" afwmpnny lier, he ivoiilrl lertaiiily be amused, and 
might be converted ; or, at leasts helped in some way or other 
to shake oif hia infernal thrall. 

In the course of the morning she persuaded him to direct 
Jiis steps to the Park where the happy concourse was gathered ; 
and aa they wandered from grijup to group, they fdt all the 
more freedom and pleasure from the fact that few knew them; 
and certainly none of the gay multitude were aware that in 
that shrunken, feeble, melancholy man, was the indirect source 
of all their peace and pleasure of the hour. As they moved 
on to the spot where the noise was the loadeat and merries^ 
they became aware that Mr. Barton vras a spectator, and in 
one heart there was a painful echo of the prayers which the 
old man was offering up to heaven. As the day wore on, 
Charles grew languid and sickly, and Lily felt that she could 
not press him to accompany her in the evening. We have 
seen, however, that Charles was awaiting her at the close of 
the meeting ; and we have now to say that be had been an 
unnoticed auditor oi neatVj ftis -w^iols proceedings. Perfect 
silence waa mmutaiQed. oii ^^ '^^ ^^ "^1 't^ab^osd. thair 
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koine ; then he seemed in haste to tell his daughter that he 
had been present, and what he thought of all that he had 
heard. 

" Lily, my child, it will be a blessed thing for you, and 
those of your age, that you need never fall into the snares 
which have mastered and undone your father. Those men 
have got a truth — a saving truth, indeed ; but its power is 
not equal to my case. All that is past for me; ; and, besides, 
they do not even handle their truth as if they thought it 
could do me good — as if they really knew how terrible is the 
foe they seek to crush. Surely they have never known this 
living death! That poor tinker — why, poor soul, he may 
have been a drunken fellow — overdone the beer a little ; but 
what does he know of the hell-rack through which I am 
fighting my way to the grave ? Then Mr. Talbot — why, what 
good can he ever do 1 Does he think that the show of his 
own temperate life will be a healing balm on the wounds of 
the poor drunkard 1 I tell you, Lily, if he were a merciful 
man, he would stay at home, and nurse his virtue quietly. 
Why, Lily, I tell you, his words, so cool and sweet, are 
blister — they aggravate and drive to despair : what does he 
know about the matter] It is all very fine to praise up 
Temperance, and the like ; but he might as well read Milton's 
*Eden' to the lost in the 'burning marL' There's that minister 
of yours, too. I don't know whether he knew I was there 
listening ; but he could not have cut more cruelly, if he had 
known." 

" Oh ! but, father, he did not know ; he would not have 
spoken as he did if he had seen you there — I'm sure Mr. 
Wilton would not" 

" Well, well, I don't know ; and what's more, lily, I don't 
care — just reach me the brandy. Now, I thought much more 
of that young Dissenter with the moustache : I believe that 
man has gone near being scorched, and he speaks like a 
scorched man. But, oh, my God ! was there none of them 
that had the honesly (for some must have known) to confess 
that there were cases which they could not reach^ for which 
they knew no remedy, and for which they felt no ha^^^V 

He sank into momentaiy abaenfi^, asA,\vS^5C£v%xs^ «iv.X^i?^^ 
love and anguish to his daughter, \ia «ai^ *• — 
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<<0h, Ifly! I widi I had not goneL I ISael inoie fhtt 
ever hair hopeless I oo^t to be ; tmd yet it has moved bm^ 
in my weak statoi so much, that I can haidly bear to see nj 
iaOier to-night Biing me woxd hoirhe»^ and IinU goto 
bed." 

On her letnm to the room where her liither was, she §mai 
him in a fit of violent^ passionate weeping; andfiomherovi 
eyes the drops of sacred sorrow were steding fiuBt Bamiif 
able to speak, she laid her hand on his shoulder ; and whs 
he tamed, shefiall upon his neck and kissed him^ mmmnrim 
with sob-broken voice v-^ 

^ Father, he is going lls»t — so peaoefid, and yet he oamui 
die without one wcnpd fcomyou. He wants to die^ and best 
peace ; but he calls for you — ^he sketGfaes out his arms to 
grasp you — and then he says : 'No^ no ; do not bring vj 
Qoy — ^it will be too much for hnn. Is he not dyin^ toot 
Then we shall soon meet — ^meet again ; but how — whatt 
And then cries for you again, and says: 'One drop of water 
—only one ;* and when I placed the ice to his lip, he eaid : 
' No — I mean one word with Charles — where is he 1 Can 
ho not come? Will he noti Dare he not?' And then, 
father, his looks glare with fury ; and in his frenzy he cries : 
' Oh ! what hath torn my Charles — ^my boy — from Heaven 
and me V Will you go to your father, father ? Can you 
speak the word he needs — that blest viaticum ? Dear, second 
father, how I love him ! Dearest father, must I plead foi 
him with you ?" 

"Lily, I tell you, I cannot — I know what he wants. I 
would not mock him with a lie, which he will discover in 
the first moments of his immortal waking, and I cannot speak 
this one word ; yet I would see him die. Who has a right 
to be by in such an hour, if not an only son, even though his 
presence be itself a curse ? Help me, dear, and I will go. 
I will bless him for his long love, so vainly spent ; I will try 
to comfort him, but I will not lie. It could make no diffe- 
rence to him now ; and, God knows, I have more of sin to 
answer than I can ever bear," 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE BLESSING PREVAILS. 

The cliamber of death looked more like the vestibule of glory 
than the entrance to the grave. By the sick man's desire 
there was a flood of light, and even then his failing sight 
could only discern the glimmer of the brightness without ; 
but in the long intervals of his one anxious sorrow he declared 
that withih there was a light more resplendent than summer — 
the light of heaven flashing through its opening gates — ^long 
fieen by faith, now changing to eternal sight 

Standing by the bedside, or bending over it, as in holiest 
tatitude of waiting faiths was the young clergyman and his 
friend, Miss Bethia. Henry Wilton knew that he had come 
there rather to learn than to teach — to win fresh glimpses, 
amidst that death-scene, of the truth that was the light and 
the Life of the world. But he could not control his grief 
and indignation (or call it by the gentler name of pity), that 
60 bright a sunset should be crossed with one dark, stormy 
cloud. He knew now the painful secret of the old man's 
life. He had long known the private spur to diligence and 
zeal for others which that old man's love for Charles had 
furnished, and he almost blamed himself that he had never 
tried to rescue the unhappy father of his beloved, if only for 
her sake ; and that this glorious farewell to earth might have 
been undimmed by a sorrow. 

"Is he come?" said Mr. Barton, with his head. turned 
wdstfully to the doorway ; " is my boy here V* 

" I am here, father ; I have come to see the joy with which 
a good man can die." 

" Say rather, my dear boy, to help an old man to cast off 
bis last care of earth and time into a Saviour's hands, that he 
tnay fall asleep in peace. Will you help me thus, Charles ]" 
^d he laid his hands upon the shoulders of his son, gazing 
svith his fast failing eyes right through the pallid countenance 
)lose to his own. His whole frame shivered as he felt the hot 
breath of his son, and he cried, "Oh, this is not my son; — 
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some spirit of evil, surely, come to torment me for the last 
time. I sliould remember Charles. He was a darling babe^ 
and we loved him more than all besides ; and when she went 
and left me, he was a noble healthy boy, fresh with the dew 
of life ; and he grew in wisdom as in years — grew into a nobk 
presence — a man. But ah, I forgot — the wound ! the poison 1 
the fell curse ! — where is it ? Let me press my lips upon 
that wound, and suck the poison out. Oh, Charles, I cannot 
die — I am weary of dying, and yet I cannot loose the coid 
till I tell, and ask, and hear. Was I wrong, in my thoughtful 
tenderness, to spare your young heart the blighting know- 
ledge of the curse that rests on you, even to this hour? I 
know not, but if wrong, my God hath pardoned me. I feared 
to tell you all. But now I go away to meet my Alice and my 
Judge, she shall not witness against me. I have not driven 
you to despair by telling you of her sin and her dreadful fate. 
I will not hold back the secret, now that death is upon us 
both, lest I should be charged at last with not using the 
power I had. Charles, your mother was the loveliest of all 
lovely beings, and she was as full of love as loveliness ; we 
two built our earthly bower as you have done, * all too near 
the summer edge,' and when the winter torrent came, it swept 
our earthly bliss away for ever. Poor Alice ! she was stripped 
and poor, and shelterless in the pitiless, pelting rain. I would 
have warmed and comforted ; — I would have shared my riches 
of faith ; but in her distress, she would not have my scanty 
comfort. I need not recount the quick-coming shock which 
spoiled her of her all ; — you have read the record of many 
child-deaths — your brothers, Charles, and sisters ; little ones 
torn from the fondest breast that ever pillowed child of man. 
Alas ! she would not look upwards in her hours of woe. She 
felt that her strength and healthy joy of life had gone. In 
oft-recurring moments, the languor of her fierce stiife was 
like death itself, and she flew to wine — to wine, Charles, do 
you hear ] And it played its fantastic, cruel, murderous trick 
with her, as it has done with you. She bowed her weak 
heart, and became its slave, and in a few days — a few weeks, 
it rose and slew laei — d^^\iei^ \i^"t ^^^^qw from its throne, 
crumbled her heart' s \on^ \/:> "W^ ^^^^, ^^^ ^^^-^N* ^s^'a:^ like 
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the storm-wind, leaving hopeless wreck behind. She was 
xnad, my Charles ; and for long years she cowered in hideous 
gloom, and rent the stifling air with shrieks, and howled her 
frightful curses forth, even at the name of God. My boy, 
she is ffone. Her reason came for the death-hour, and mercy 
stood by with angel wings, fanning the sinking spark of the 
life divine and endless. She was forgiven and blest ere the 
last sleep fell. How dare I tell you ! God forgive — He has 
forgiven — a father's weakness, if this silence has been one 
means of helping you down, down so low, so lost, my poor, 
poor boy." 

" But, father, if there was mercy for her, surely there should 
be twice mercy for her boy. Perhaps I should have been 
worse had I known alL It is well. I know you did it for 
the best, but I did not know how great my danger was. 
Surely there will be twice mercy for me?'' 

" Alas ! Charles, you do not see that mercy is for the 
repentant only. To such only is paidon a true good." 

" I do repent." 

** You do ] then forswear the accursed habit." 

" I cannot leave it off, father ; and God knows I cannot — 
dare not do it" 

" Poor perishing one — dost thou not know that God's mercy 
is infinite, but that a full hand cannot grasp that mercy. 
Empty the heart, Charles, and God will more than fill it." 

Charles was voiceless ; but the thick, struggling sobs be- 
spoke the tumult within. What an hour was here I The 
dying and the djring I The father and the son ! The lost 
weeping all but penitential tears upon the bosom of the 
saved. Without, the wind wailed mournfully, as if in one 
long hopeless sigh. Without, the steady rain pattered on the 
sodden leaves, as if the spirits of the air were tramping up 
in quick march, to hear the final arguments of love : and 
within, each heart-pulse grew harder, steadier, and the breath 
came from heaving chests, as if the closing rush to save, the 
forlorn hope, liirere now being led, and all were bound to 
follow. 

" Charles," scdd the dying fether, a& ha \iQj^'b^ ^a^'S^ssHSf^s^ 
beneath the presence of impa\i€xx\^ ^QaJQiCL-, ^^'CJsiss:^^^^^^ 
laxe you not abandon this % " 
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die, aadfjl 



" Because, lather, it woiild kill me ; I sLoiild die, 
to hcjU." 

" No, no, my son, not hell ; iinsay that word, 
morcy, if you but repent." 

" Pather, I ehoiild die — die horribly ; with demons wTegUmg 
for my eoiil." 

"Yes, but 'the MigJity to save' would rout them aU, and 
bear up and off my child ; and then ! O Charles, die wilt 
me, — die now ; why seek to Hvo 1 Die horribly if needa be, 
Men in days of old, leaped into the fire-pit exultant. What 
Were tortures to them ) In that fire they saw one walking 
whom they loved and tmstcd ; and yoa shall see the Son of 
man in that fell furnace thi'ough which I bid you, in God's 
name and for your mother's sake, leap now, at once, — fea^ 
less, hopeful, joyouB, — to freedom, to life, to her, to me,— to 
God" 

" Father, I would, and could die to escape ; but you know 
not how many thousand deaths would come to me in ond 
Ton (lie bleaaed of angels and of God — bleased by all who 
loved you here." 

" Except by my son ! " he interrupted, with startling cry. 
" Bleased above all by me, I tell you father, for all youi 
faithful tenderness and care. To die like yon, indeed, would 
be the first sweet, calm rest I had known for years ; bat I 
know well the fiendish clamoura that will hoot me into the 
grave and pursue me to hell. I cannot thus die. Lesa 1 
would eaJure and dare ; — but, my father, this I cannot 
do." 

And yet his fevered eye was set, intensely peering into and 
tlirotish the fearful vision he had conjured up. He saw indeed 
" one like unto the Son of raan " amidst the flames. Did iie 
think the Saviour fixiwaed, oi smiled and beckoned him] 
Sid he hear a voice saying to him, " On you tbat second death 
you dread, shall have no power" ? One voice he did hear; 
it seemed to come from behind and beyoikd the fiery vault ; it 
was the dying parent's sinkii^ deepening voice, bidding him 
to dare and ^e. 

"Die, Charles, ttMA.y(raLm».-3\v)%\ "O^s, bntribly, that yon i 
maj live the aoonei — iaii ^"^^ ^^ft ctw^ 
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" O must I die 1 Must this indeed be the seal and 
lacrifice ? '* 

« Die, Charles, die." 

" Can nature bear it ? Will grace be given ? — ^Needs human 
lin so dire a punishment ? Father, say that I may escape to 
leaven, and yet pass by the other way. Yet there, in the 
reiy midst of all that chills my blood and wrings my heart, 
liere alone do I see help, and waiting love." 

" Die — die," the fallmg accents said. " Die," the ebbing 
ife-tide murmured. 

" Father, dear dying father, I will die. Grod help his lost 
me I Saviour, heed my misery — hear my cry, my vow, my 
)rayer ! Father, bear my vow to heaven. I wHl die — die 
lorribly — ^but I will sin no more." 

The pattering rain has ceased ; the sighing wind shakes 
ihe casement, and then flies with welcome news o'er hill and 
brest dale, — through cloud and gleams of glory, to the won- 
lering, waiting angels ; and the spirit of the dead sire breathes 
ts first praise on high, in language that still trembled in the 
jhamber air — " Lost, but found — Dead, but now alive." 



POSTSCEIPT. 

But Charles did not die. Oh dear, anything but that. 
Ee only began to live — and he is livjng still ; and Mr. 
Barton's place is more than filled ; and this spendthrift of all 
life's sweetness, and of Heaven's great favours, is now so 
strong, so hearty, so joyous, so devout, so self-denying, that 
Mrs. Henry Wilton, who insisted on seeing the proof-sheets 
3f this history, declares that not a creature will believe a 
word of it — not even herself 
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